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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 
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to make very brief allusion, but the bearing which these pre- 
cedents have upon the extension of the same policy at Nurem- 
berg and elsewhere, after the Second World War, has made a 
more detailed treatment desirable. 

An even more cogent reason for revision lies in the mass of 
official documents dealing with the period which have been 
published since 1945. Never before, I suppose, have the recent 
arcana of our own and other Foreign Offices been so fully or 
quickly disclosed to the world, thus enabling detailed know- 
ledge to be substituted for conjecture or to supplement what 
was previously known. While errors calling for definite correc- 
tion have proved to be satisfactorily rare, it is hoped that the 
information provided in the present edition will be found to 
rest on firmer foundations. 

The opening chapter of my book has been recast and 
expanded in the light of the longer perspective now avcdlable, 
and I have also yielded to the temptation to indulge in some 
personal reflexions, in a final epilogue, on some of the lessons 
to be drawn from a study of the period as a whole. I am not 
vain cnoxigh to imagine that my conclusions are likely to com- 
mend themselves to all my readers; many of my opinions I 
know to be at present unfashionable and even heretical. It can 
do no harm, however, to place them on record, and may even 
do good by stimulating discussion of the points raised. Facts, 
I hope, have been fairly, accurately, and impartially set dowm; 
I have indeed taken particular trouble to do full justice to the 
motives actuating policies -rith which I have found myself in 
disagreement. My experience has convinced me that the 
intnuions of statesmen are vcr>' rarely as foolish or reprehensible 
as they arc apt to be represented by contcmporar>' critics, and 
1 think It IS important for students of history to do their best 
to sec political action, however disastrous, from the point of 
view of tliosc responsible for it. But in view of the mounting 


pcrlcctly clear that all opinions expressed arc my own, and that 
no-one else has any responsibility for them. 

April ig^o ^athorne-Hardy 
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though it is not an absolute standard by which he may judge the 
wisdom, still less the nobility, of men’s acts, it inevitably deter- 
mines the form of his study. The achievement of a united Italy 
justifies no final judgement on Mcttcrnich, or Mazzini, or 
Cavour, but it gives at least one point on which their lives may 
be seen to converge. But the contemporary historian cannot 
witli any certainty discern even one temporary halting place at 
which the course of events which he is tracing will debouch. If 
he is to provide a focus, he must find it, not in the end, but in 
the beginning of his narrative. He must take a compass bearing 
and estimate the direction in which events were moving at the 
outset. But such an estimate must be a mere hypothesis and it 
must, therefore, be explicitly stated, in order that the reader 
may have no cause to fbar some hidden grouping of facts, some 
tacit process of selection and arrangement. In other words, the 
contemporary historian must borrow for the nonce the method 
of hypothesis used in scientific research. To some extent that 
method must be used even by the chronicler, but to the retro- 
spective surnmarizer it is indispensable. 

This is the method adopted by Mr Gathornc-Hardy. In his 
first cliaptcr he has stated clearly his estimate of the direction 
taken by the policies of statesmen in the Peace Settlement. It is 


not, of course, by any means the only estimate that can be put 
forward; indeed, it is not C ' one commonly put forward 
by writers on these subjects. Fha: :..ay, however, be an advan- 
tage. These last fifteen years ha'-,: presented in politics some of 
the features of a peritjd of rapid advance in scientific discovery, 
wlien experiment tends to outstrip the hypotheses from which it 
started. At the end of the war wc felt that we were discovering 
a new world; and wc have, in fact, made many novel and excit- 
ing political experiments. We have been stimulated in this 
course by certain assumptions as to the character of our new 
world, and by the belief that the.se a.ssumptions would prove 
true if wc only brought courage and good\vill to the task of 
political construction. In the last two or three vcai^, however 
wc have begun increasingly to doubt whcther'these sanguine 
hypotheses entirely fit the facts. The new order of political 
society seems to be very dillcrcnt from ^vhat \vc had been led to 
expect. Ihe tunc may well have arrived when, if wc are to see 
clearly. ,ve should look again at the facts of the modern world 
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PART I 

THE PERIOD OF SETTLEMENT 

1920 to 1925 
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THE WORLD IN 1920 

Introductory Considerations 

H istorians arc rarely presented with so clearly defined 
a starting-point — or, for that matter, conclusion as 
characterizes the period with which this volume will 
deal. By most of those who grew to manhood in or before the 
first decade of the twentieth century, the War of 1914-18 has 
from the first been felt as the definite close of an epoch a great 
gulf fixed between two different worlds. Experience has con- 
firmed the correctness of this intuitive recognition, which, 
nevertheless, docs not appear, on reflexion, to have been by any 
means natural or obvious. The map of Eastern Europe had, 
indeed, been almost nnrerogni^bly traji^ormcd^ and there was 
an important diffcrcnc'c m the new attitude to war as an institu- 
tion; but even this was hardly fundamental, seeing that the 
prevention of war had long been recognized as tlic principal 
function of international diplomacy. Many of the changes 
most striking to a nineteenth-century Englishman were of an 
extremely trivial character — such things as the disappearance 
of gold coinage from general use, the rcintroduction of ixtssports, 
hitherto regarded as a relic of barbarism, or the substitution of 
female for male service in clubs and the households of the rich. 
Looked at broadly, the new order established in 1920 involved 
no radical change of policy — it seemed but a logical application 
of well known nineteenth-century principles and expedients, 
with such modifications as the situation seemed to demand. 
The most striking innovation— The League of Nations— applied, 
as we shall see, to the maintenance of peace the traditional 
alternatives of conference and the mobilization of decisive force 
as a deterrent to aggression, though control of this mechanism, 
hitherto mainly restricted to European Powers and European 
problems, was now, in theory at least, world-wide. Apart from 
this, the principles of democracy and its corollary, nationalism, 
had been given a new and insistent emphasis, but they remained 
familiar principles of nineteenth-century Liberalism. 


• 
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Looked at from the perspective of the present day, the 
point which calls especially for explanation is the apparent 
paradox of the death of the spirit of the nineteenth century in 
what looked at first sight like the climax of its triumph. To all 
appearance, the peace settlement of 1920 marked the decisive 
victory of those Liberal principles which had dominated the 
preceding epoch. Yet in fact, as was soon to be demonstrated. 
Liberalism was on its deathbed. ^Vithin a few years, the 
majority of Englishmen who sympathized in their hearts with 
the Liberal outlook were deterred from recording a Liberal 
vote by the conviction that it would be a vote for a corpse. 
Elsewhere in Europe a similar process was at work. There 
was a large transfer of allegiance to Socialism; alternatively 
or simultaneously there was a widespread repudiation of 
democracy. But Liberalism, the force which had won the war 
and made the peace, was completely out of fashion. Such a 
paradox certainly merits investigation. 

Yet, on second thoughts, while the problem remains, the 
paradox seems to be a phenomenon regularly recurrent at the 
close of every large-scale war. As already suggested, the spirit 
animating the nineteenth century was that democratic Liberal- 
ism which originated in the French Revolution of 1789. In 1815 

the decisive victory of the forces inimical to that revolution was 


apparently consummated, and the Congress of Vienna pro- 
ceeded logically upon that basis. None the less, it was the 
defeated principle \ihich coloured the succeeding century. 
Again, there arc plenty of indications at the present moment 
that we arc experiencing another e.xample of the same pheno- 
menon. Ostensibly victorious over the forces of totalitarianism, 
we seem to be entering an age in which the features of that 
system are likely to be increasingly manifest. 

In a work of this st ale wc can do little more than indicate the 
nthc “■'* ‘he explanation must be left to 

1 lofcssoi h. II. Carr suggests that such large-scale wars .rs those 
here tn quest, on are both the product and the cause ol a revolu- 
tion which may be expected to ‘break up and stveep atvay the 

■ r >■ r, r- ■‘h.s MCW, which seems to imply 

Csrr.h.H.,C»srf, l,„ndo„, Macrillan, • p , 
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the world in 1920 

sx-Tr^tr. v .«• --cr. 

?"' if' i';™r«”“.TJ'”S". i..rt mco™ 

Developing this point, he says. ^ 

We did not abandon .he rcUuve^eedomand^^^^^^^ 

democracy, the respect d^.cidcd that tlicy were poor 

pre-war years because «"'>''■' they go. in the way of 

things. We abandoned . ho^ h h autocracy, ‘action’. 

:“:.en:::^^.e:^^^<* we acu^- ..^e 

preparing in moral and social values are 

fb^^pmLct an'unanticipated and unintended by-product, of 
military needs. 

The fact that war is a forcing 

inconsistent wj^l^ “ Xsirindte;:'^...^^^ Orcy 
Srfat“--t ^f tim First W.n« War w^.h tn 

August .;.4, he P-pX ,t b 

towards Socialism that could possibly ; , « 

shall have Labour Governments at all 

Sir Norman’s interpretation of the Pb'" complacent 

events the advantage that it docs no m something 

::rr::hci!^‘^‘^u^::Hy XeX. i:" 

Itm mttr Uicory may indeed 

los. voi. . p_.3,. 

H.hA« 
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contain an element of truth. What has happened may, to some 
extent, be an instance of the proverbial results of putting new 
wine into old bottles. The stiff and desiccated fabric of the 
wine-skins is incapable of controlling the exceptional ferment 
produced by a great war. But this docs not mean that it should 
be left uncontrolled, but merely that something more supple and 
clastic, not something altogether different, is required. The real 
criticism of the Liberal doctrines applied to the peace settlement 
of 1919 is not that they were wrong or obsolete, but that they 
were applied in a loo rigid and unyielding form. The lesson 
most surely inculcated by the rise and fall of the pre-War system 
is that political spirit should never be swallowed neat. The 
prodigious success of the nineteenth century was developed, like 
a satisfactory photograph, by a process in which accelerator 
and restraincr were suitably balanced. The spirit with which 
the age was permeated, irrespective of the forms of government 
or political parties actually in control, was unquestionably the 
spirit of Liberalism, whose characteristics may be summarized 
as respect for individual and national freedom, a humane desire 
for social amelioration, the rule of law — interpreted as the con- 
troller of power rather than its instrument — and what were 
known as democratic institutions. These principles, admirable 
as they are, arc all capable of being carried to vicious extremes. 
Individual liberty in excess means anarchy and the negation 
of government; national freedom tends, as we shall sec, to a 
sub-division of sovereignties which c.xacerbates international 


suspicions and jealousies, and to an encouragement of aspira- 
tions of independence among racial units neither politically 
competent nor economically viable; enthusiasm for social 
reform may run to lengths ^vhich pamper and spoil a single 
section of the community, subject the national finances to 
crippling burdens and artificially stimulate class antagonisms; 
the rule of law becomes the instrument of arbitrary power and 
democracy culminates in the tyranny of the majority or the 
alternative evils of totalitarianism. But, before the First \Vorld 
U'ar no Liberal principle was anywhere applied in an undi- 
luted form Nothing was pressed to a disastrously logical con- 
clusion. Alike m the domestic and Uic international sphere 
compromise was recognized as a cardinal political virtue' 
Thus, the principle of reform m social conditions, with perhaps 
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THE WORLD IN 1920 

some exceptions towards the end of the era was ^^^rmonized 
with the demands of economy and •‘Ctrcnchmcnt. t^ost- 
with nationalist aspirations fell far short of apph i „ P 

Tar doctrine of self-determination. Democracy meant no more 
than parliamentary government on a broadly representative 

basis;^n this form it existed, theoretically at any ''J 
every country before the close of the period But bclore tne 
Hrs7\3d 7var. democracy carried to its logical conclusion as 

mtion I know’.* However this may be, in 1914 • 

The Pre-WaT Uorld 

It is tempting to dwell on the vanished delights of that pre- 

war world to which we, who grew ^.P ^”^1, U nu’is" be 

fully. The temptation must be red, 

Sion of political power and improved 

classes of the people. ‘Material ^"i’^'yT'lhan ever before.’ = 
more numerous and better distn u t ' .|„„ent had yet 

Though no single homogeneous Labour Government y 

. I.cky, W. E. 11. D,m.c,.cy I.ong.nans, idOO- Vcl. 

chap, a, p. 143- ^ . . „/;/> London Alien & Unwin. 1 0^0. P- “H- 

• Wfsicrmarck, E. Mnnortes of my L j ■ Kyrc & Spouiiwoodi', 

» FUher, M. A. L. Hulo,y of hmoft. London. L>rc et i 

Vol. 3 , p. 792 . 
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attained to power, the immense numerical preponderance of 
the industrial proletariat ensured ever-increasing consideration 
of its interests. The world was moreover a consumer’s paradise, 
in which the natural and manufactured products of every 
coimtry were available to all, at prices which, in spite of tariffs, 
were on the whole kept low by competition. Though the world 
had not fulfilled the expectations of the early British free traders 
and was for the most part more or less protectionist, the barriers 
imposed by economic nationalism to the flow of international 
commerce were at this time by no means impassable. Of the 
forces of industrialism and nationalism which conditioned the 
period, the first was for the present by far the more potent; 
indeed, in the only striking successes hitherto won by the 
second, the two forces had been allies rather than antagonists. 
In the unification of Italy and the consolidation of the German 
Empire, nationalism served industrialism, since in both places 
the racial and linguistic unity was wider than pre-existing 
frontiers, and the substitution of large for small economic units 
obviously furthered industrial progress by the reduction of 
obstacles to the flow of international trade. Economically, at 
any rate, it was a step in the right direction, since industrial 
efficiency called for large areas, such as those controlled by Great 
Powers with their satellite colonies and spheres of influence. 
In regions like those of Eastern Europe, where nationalism 
was to prove a disruptive force, it was not as yet oprrative. 

Turninj, to ihv purely political sphere, power was still con- 
ccntraf''-d i* th> .European continent in the hands of a limited 
nuni’ er oi Great Powers. In the early part of the nineteenth 
cciv y the Great Powers of Europe numbered no more than 
five • \ustria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia. A 
new Power was added by the unification of Italy, and the con- 
solidated German Empire in due course took the place of 
Prussia. Politically, the advantage of this triumph of national- 
ism was not so unquestionable as it was economically, since it 
seriously affected the c.xisting balance of power. But since in 
the domain of foreign aflairs Great Britain spoke for her whole 
Empire, and since the seas of the world were controlled by the 
unchallenged strength of the British navy, the influence of 
Europe w'as predominant over the whole globe, while at the 
same time no world war was possible \vithout British inter- 
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vention. It is true that America, with the exception of Canada, 
stood outside the system, by virtue of the Monroe Doctrine, but 
this doctrine, as the famous phrase of Canning testifies, was, m 
its inception, quite as much an extension of the European 
policy of balance as a unilateral declaration by the United 
States. It meant that the American continent was thenceforth 
a forbidden field for the aggrandizement of a European Power, 
much as Constantinople became during the progress of the 
century; the policy, from the standpoint of Europe, was directed 
to prevent a disturbance of the balance of power, on exactly the 
same principle which had aroused combined opposition to a 
Franco-Spanish Anschluss in the days of Louis XIV. The 
European system, therefore, may be said to have dominated and 

controlled the world. 

Down to the outbreak of the First World War, the situation 
remained substantially unaltered, though symptoms of impend- 
ing change were already perceptible. During the course of the 
century, the hegemony of the European Great Powers became 
apparently challenged both at home and abroad. Outside 
Europe, two new Powers acquired first-rate importance the 
United States an d Tapa n. The authority of a purely European 
'combination was further weakened by the fact that the oversea 
partners in the British Commonwealth, and the Latm-Amcrican 
republics, had relatively increased in strength, and become 
involved more closely than before in the main system of poliucai 
relations. Nationalism, moreover, was already displaying dis- 
quieting activities by which Austria-Hungary was internally 
weakened and externally disturbed to a point which threatened 
her with a dissolution which could not but prejudicially allcct 
the existing equilibrium. Meanwhile, the progress of industrial- 
ism had so far advanced that it no longer supplied an economic 
justification for the existence of the Great Powers, as the scope 
of commerce and industry overflowed all frontiers and assumed 

a world-wide character. 

* Concert of Europe 

The tendencies referred to above were not, however, suffi- 
ciently strong before 1914 produce any change in the pre 
War system. The control of international crises liable to 
disturb the peace remained in the hands of the European Great 
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Powers, meeting in conference, like self-constituted prefects of 
Dame Europa’s school. Like many arrangements which work 
well in practice, this ‘Concert of Europe’ had no acknowledged 
constitutional basis, but had evolved naturally out of the neces- 
sities of the situation. The Concert was based on tlie aristocratic 
theory that a crisis could be most effectively dealt with by 
consultation between those Powers which had the widest and 
longest experience of international relations, and, while possess- 
ing the force to support their decisions, had a vital stake in the 
avoidance of disorder, since each of them had attained a 
position where far more \\ as risked than gained in a disturbance 
of the status quo. \Var, to each of them, involved so serious a 
dislocation of national life, so doubtful a result, and such a 
wasteful expenditure of life and treasure, that its avoidance had 
become far more necessary' to them than to more primitive 
nations. Even if one of them was disposed to venture on a 
breach of the peace, the rest could be relied upon to exert great 
pressure to dissuade it. The prcscr\ atioTi of world peace rested, 
in fact, upon a basis of enlightened self-interest. 

This system, which it has become the fashion to denounce as 
‘international anarchy’, was in fact c.\trcmcly efficacious, and 
succeeded, as the late Professor Mowat rightly pointed out, in 
preventing ‘at least seven great European wars’ ^ between 1871 
and 1914. There was always, however, a danger that the self- 
interest which normally aveifvtd and avoided war might assume 
another and less wholescnne lorin in the c) cs of any Power or 
group of Powers which saw a chance of establishing an un- 
(juestioned supremacy. It was to meet this danger that the 
political expedient was designed ^vluch has long been known as 
the ‘Balance of Power’. 


The Balance of Power 

The principles underlying this expedient are now so widely 
inisuiulci ^i.M)cl, and the term so misapplied, that it is of funda- 
mental importance to start with clear r^^tions on the subject 
1 he idea may be traced back to the earliesfUmcs, and, though 
Mimetimcs wrnngly or imperfectly applied, was a generally 
accepted pniu-iple in international relations right down to tlic 

l^ondon, Oxford Uuivor.iiy Press. 
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First World War. The war, however, was thought to have di^ 

timeof postpon.n^thcevdday^^^ explosion was 

nr.httTn faa the First World War and its agonies were the 
inevitable effects of the abandonment, at an earlier ate, o 

- srtr-: Eerss t 

K t £ “X, at .!■. r X ' 

\.^rt;nnatc strength of a potential aggressor. Ihus re 
TfTt had man fot points of resemblance to the machntery 

war and ^ indeed, relied on sanctions, but 

s,ght “PP;";/*- w,; directed to enforce was dilferent 

‘::'=ei:h rasf The Balance of Power sa^.^^PBoud^^ 

H5H“E==“r= 

practical is distinctly arguable." 

aad New York, 1948. P- **“• 
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Now the Balance of Power broke down, like its post-war 
substitute, through isolationism and reluctance to join in collec- 
tive action. Bismarck launched the German Empire on the 
course leading to disproportionate power by means of three 
wars, with none of which was there any general interference. 
It grew so great that, like the mass of the sun, it attracted 
satellites into its system, and the final stage before the First 
World War w<is not the application, in any real sense, of the 
principle of the Balance of Power, but a frantic and hopeless 
attempt to catch up with a lost opportunity, and to redress a 
balance for which no sufficiently powerful counterpoise was 
then available. The essence of the situation was the might of 
Germany. If we imagine the rest of the world neutral, and 
think in terms of Germany single-handed against the Triple 
Entente, we must now confess that the issue would still have 
been in doubt, and the struggle probably long and calamitous. 
What the First World War really discredits is not the Balance 
of Power, but short-sighted isolationism. 

Great Britain, indeed, remained blind or indifferent to this 


threat to European equilibrium until, in igoo, Germany em- 
barked on the creation of a large navy. Up to this point, 
though the disadvantages of ‘splendid isolation’ were already 
apparent, there was no tendency towards an anti-German 
orientation. In iSgg, indeed, Mr Joseph Chamberlain publicly 
e.xpressed the view ;hut while ‘we should not remain per- 
manently isolated on the continent of Europe . , . the natural 
alliance is between ourselves and the great German Empire*. 
At this time, the danger to our peace and security was generally 
held to come from France and Russia, and the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance in 1901 docs not seem to have been in any way inspired 
by the recent change in German policy but by quite difl'erent 
considerations. In the following years, however, wc trace the 
beginnings of an approach to France which gradually developed 
into the Entente. A stage was soon reached when the presewa- 
tion of peace was felt to be no longer permanently possible, and 
tlie mam consideration of the Great Powers was that the 
inevitable contest should not find them unprepared. Two or 
three more dangerous crises were successfully negotiated by the 

old diplomacy-Algcc.ras, Bosnia, Agadir-and tiicn the end 
could be no longer postponed. 
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The Post-War World 

We have now said enough to be able to contrast the world, 
as it appeared to observers in 1920, with that of 1914 - I" “me 
important respects, as can be seen from the viewpoint of .950, 
this appearance differed from the reality But it was by 
observers in 1920 that the peace settlement had to be evolved. 
The development of industry had converted a large-scale atlas 

into a small-scale globe. The growth of 

Great Powers, the United States and Japan, had d™mis hed the 
importance of the old Continent, as had the >n"ease in indi- 
vidual importance of the Dominions of the 

the Latin-American republics. At the same time, the three 
great empires which had contributed half the membership o 
L former Concert of Europe had fallen into rums, and of 
these Germany was for the moment impotent, and Austn 
Hungary dissolved into its component fragments; '^>''>2 from 
Russia,^vhich had also partially disintegrated “-operanon j 
the ordering of world affairs was neither sought nor proOcred. 
The remaining Great Powers were politically and economical y 
exhausted. As a corollary. President Wilson had “h.evcd >ia 
decisive influence in the evolution of the new which ^ 

had contemplated even in the earliest 

neutrality. The policy pursued at the Peace Confrtence had 
effected another no less important change m Pean 

situation The casualties in the ranks of the Great 1 owers had 
been compensated by a remarkable increase in the 
the smaller. The new map contained some names 
entirely unfamiliar, others, like Poland and Finlanff wer new 
in the list of independent sovereign States, the mutilal 
remains of Austria-Hungary now formed 

and, though Montenegro had been absorbed, the number^ of 

States in Eastern Europe had risen from ^ 

It seemed that the predominance of Europe and its Concert 

. Excluding Turkey Iron, bolh liru, ^ 

Power, and Albania from I9i4» «ncc her independence 

‘T9H;'1tu..ia. Aurlria-Hungary. Serbia, Monlenegro. Bulgari.,. Ituuu.ania, 

.g^'oTTussia, Finland, Erlorua, I.alvia, 

Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria. Roumania. Greece. 
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was at an end, and that the future basis of international govern- 
ment must be world-wide. The system of conference previously 
employed should continue, but the seats on the board pre- 
viously monopolized by five or six European Great Powers must 
now be thrown open to representatives of some ten times that 
number of States, small and great, collected from every corner 
of the earth. Simultaneously with the adoption of this world- 
wide democratic internationalism, the war, with the deliberate 
encouragement of the American President, had resulted in the 
complete and apparently final triumph of nationalism. The 
problem was to harmonize these two inconsistent principles. 

Changed Attitude to JV'ar 

Apart from the apparent change in the situation which called 
for the substitution of a world order for the previous European 
system, a revolutionary change had taken place in the general 
attitude to war as an institution. War had hitherto been univer- 
sally accepted as a legitimate instrument of national policy, an 
ultima ratio, indeed, to which resort should only be had in 
extreme cases, but nevertheless a natural and eventually in- 
evitable incident of human existence. The principal heroes of 
liistory were distinguished by their military prowess, and they 
earned this place in our school-books irrespective of whcthci 
this prowess had bet a displayed in aggression or defence. 
Pacificism was a \ a • crying in the wilderness; in fact, abhor- 
rence of war \v more keenly felt by responsible statesmen, 
conscious of th. xp. nsc and uncertainty of the expedient, than 
it was by the general public. Wars in the nineteenth century 
were, in their inception, usually popular; the view that war was 
a curse and a crowning calamity was held by a negligible 
minority, and that resort to it was a crime was held by hardly 
anyone. It must be remembered in justification that the war 
of 1914-18 was a portent to which no previous war afforded a 
parallel. Its colossal expenditure of blood and treasure with 
lasting circcts on the life and economy of victor and neutral 
hardly less than of vanquished, its monstrous inventiveness and 
efficiency in the field of scientific devastation, were things quite 
outside the experience of the prc-1914 generation. Only five 
years before (1909), the successful transit of the English Channel 
by Bleriot in his monoplane had been a sensational feat of 
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aviation. In the most recent campaign in which a Great Power 
had been engaged, the South African War of iSgct-igo^. con- 
ditions were still so primitive that a few thousand farmer 
riflemen had been able to protract resistance for "early three 
years. These instances may suffice to point the contrast with the 
subsequent situation, when successful *’e“'Se‘'e"ce called 
such wealth and industrial equipment as only the grcates 
Powers could dispose of, and when aircraft, rgnonng physica 
obstacles of sea or land, could involve distant and defenceless 
non-combatants in the dangers and terrors of the campai n 
The year 1914 so transformed the whole nature o "'•"'c 
create a new problem, which naturally produced a revised 

outlook. 

The League of Rations 

The changed attitude to war produced by the terrible experi- 
ence of 19 14- >8 found expression in the Covenant of 
of Nations, which was incorporated m the Trcat> ^ 

This instrument was an admirable illustration ol tl * . ^ • 

harmonize nationalism and internationalism to -h.ch alius on 

has already been made. But this was not 

ideas which it sought to reconcile. . svstems’' ' 

declared that ‘the Covenant embodies five d'fTc-rent sys ems 

and the League was in any case the offspring of a ‘ 

two separate lines of thought. In one o these ' ' w-i 

developed by Mr Taft and others m the United States eve 
before President Wilson became its advocate, the stress was 
organised force; there was to be a League to enforce peace^ 
This aspect found support, at the Peace Conferciice in t l e 

French desire for organi/.ed security. On the 

typical British attitude to the problem was J ‘ j 

in its approach to the notion of enforced 

acceptance of the principle of compulsory ^ 

British solution was rather an extension ol the «f tl^ 

former Concert of Europe, through wider con 

sultation and co-operation. It was thus more 
the other. If the ‘Fourteen Points’ are consulted we find that 
a general association of nations is projected ‘for the purpose o 

■ Zimmern, Sir A. Thi Uagm oj Aalions .«</ I/k Hull of Law, t-s’lul""- 

Macmillan^ <93^i P* 
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affording mutual guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity’. It is noteworthy that in this proposal the 
word ‘peace’ is not mentioned and international co-operaUon 
is restricted to one limited object; the proposal described might 
well be a wide system of alliance for the forcible protection of 
the status quo. If, on the other hand, we look at the preamble 
to the Covenant, the purpose placed in the forefront is ‘to 
promote international co-operation’, and the preservation of 
peace is almost equally prominent. The League was thus, from 
one point of view, emphasized in Article io,‘ the bulwark of a 
territorial settlement constructed on extremely nationalistic 
lines, and from another the instrument of the new international- 
ism. Thus the two inconsistent principles, the harmonizing of 
which has already been indicated as the crucial problem of the 
settlement, were incorporated in the fabric of the League itself, 
and the questions arose — would such a harmony be found 
possible, and, if not, which of its two parents would the off- 
spring eventually be found to resemble? The success of the 
project further depended upon the validity of the assumption 
that the whole world was now, or was capable of becoming, for 
major purposes, a co-operative unit. The withdrawal of the 
United Slates, and their interpretation — embodied in the 
Covenant — of the Monroe Doctrine as a ‘regional understand- 
ing’ (Ariicle 2 1), at once tended to make the organization of the 
world hemispherical as opposed to global, .‘\part from this, it 
remained questionable whether a world organized on a national 
basis could d^ ; a sufficiently unselfish spirit of collaboration 
to implement the pnv Isions for security, or even whether such 
impromptu colUr .ition between scattered units of vastly 
different slrengtl .'ould ever be really effectual. Failing this, or 
even if the possi-.vlity of failure was suspected, the formation of 
alternative regional alliances, which President Wilson rightly 
saw to be almost incompatible with his system, was really in- 
evitable. The complicated exigencies of the Peace Settlement, 
mitrcuvcT, introduced from tlte first a sort of dual control in 
international affairs. Many of the most imj>ortant issues. 


- * Ariulf: ir» \v.as, in Pri-sulrnt WiU.^n’s virw, the he.nrt nf the Covenant. ‘Any- 
body,’ he said, ‘svho pr..|K.>os to cut nut .-Xnidc to, proposes to cut out all the 
supports from under the peace aiul security of the world. ... Do not let anybody 
persuade you that you can take that article out and have a peaceful world ’ 
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.. .h., ..r. » ■»« “ .jirs.;:.*: 

Treaties nccess^nly rem^^^^^^ srcession of conferences between 

Council of the Allies, anu „ . • l, America was now dis- 

the members of this reviving in effect a Concert 

sociated, at once took pi . , ■ . ^dent conference was 

of Europe. The same method^oj -depend^e^^^,^^ 

inevitable in any case with ^r^nremed. There was thus 

for exarnplc, the United State^wa^^^ insiilulion of 

from the first a danger o Geneva would grow in 

diplomacy by conference ^ 

Tolr CLnc: in the League thmugh d^clr pe, manent 
seats on the Council, -ccecdcd n m king 

-s the .cc. ct^-c^ n^of .,m 

Peace Conference, fully '-^'crnational n 

becoming a magnificent It was the other, 

members determined to us ^ ^ Tre vties which contained the 

or nationalistic, side of the ‘ emphasize that this 

seeds of future trouble. It 
side was as deliberately introduced as the 

The Peace SetlUment-My‘’‘ and Realiiy 
Before devck, ping this P“b;b some^hiii^R mm ^c 

a myth ---ing . d. P-e ■i rea.i^ 

and with least justification but widc^ ";"^^Vtliat it seems 
of Versailles, has won so c>‘‘cns.vc an -ic Han e I 
necessary to deal with, tin somewhat gm^ 

propaganda Pn' has led even n-sponsililc writers mter- 

national affairs constai y :« mrilrular as a vindictive 

whole, and the Treaty <.l Vers.nllcsm^ 

and fraudulent dcpaiture lo 'Diis legend that die 

which of Ma.liiavelhan princi- 

pcacc was ruined by ■ ^ purported 

plcsofthe‘ 01 d Oiplomac) denied On the contrary, 

to be based must emphatically be denieu. 
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there has surely never been constructed a peace of so idealistic 
a character. 

The conditions accepted by Germany are set out in President 
Wilson’s note of 5 November 1918. By this, the Allied Govern- 
ments ‘declare their willingness to make peace with the Govern- 
ment of Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the Presi- 
dent’s address to Congress of 8 January' 1918 (i.e. the Fourteen 
Points) and the principles of settlement enunciated in his sub- 
sequent addresses’, subject to two qualifications, the first of 
which practically eliminated the second of Mr Wilson’s points — 
‘freedom of the seas’ — while the other stipulated that ‘com- 
pensation will be made by Germany for all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air’. The 
latter stipulation established a clear, though limited, claim for 
reparation which is further dealt with in Chapter III of this 
work. 

From the standpoint of Austria-Hungary, the military situ- 
ation after the enunciation of the Fourteen Points had deterior- 


ated so far that President \Vilson (18 October) refused to 
‘entertain the present suggestion of that Government’ — 
proposing peace on the Fourteen Points and subsequent 
Wilsonian dicta — leaving it to the Czechoslovaks and Yugoslavs 
to ‘be the Judges of what action on the part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government will satisfy their aspirations’. Later, 
the Austrian surrender of 3 November was made uncondition- 
ally: the terms ..ccepted by Germany were thus not in this case 
legally binding, and though the Allies might be expected, from 
motives of consistency, to follow the same principles as far as 
possible, they had incurred an inconsistent and binding obliga- 
tion under the Treaty of London, 25 April 1915, on the faith ol 
which Italy had entered tlic war on their side. 


Reverting to Germany, it seems to be hardly realized by 
critics of the settlement how few of the ‘Fourteen Points’ con- 
cerned that country at all. Points i to 4 and Point 14 were 
general pro^■lsions relating to a new world order, Point 6 dealt 
with Russia, and Points 9-12 with Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey. 1 he I oints ol substantial interest to Germany were no 
more than iour-5, 7, 8. and .3. Put in the practical form of 
«hat Germany might expect from surrender on this basis they 
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stances of the time, a strained interpretation was in some 
instances given to the series of pronouncements made by the 
American President which Germany accepted as a basis for 
surrender, no better result could reasonably have been antici- 
pated by the vanquished Powers. As a contributor to the 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris points out, ‘political 
speeches . . . necessarily possess a vagueness and a generalized 
aspect which unsuit them for diplomatic interpretation’.' Yet 
it may be claimed that the Treaties, broadly considered, were 
in fact permeated by Wilsonian principles, and further, that it 
is not in any departures from those principles that grave and 
lasting dangers to international understanding were to be found. 
Indeed, it may well be argued that the seeds of future discord 
lay precisely in those decisions which most faithfully imple- 
mented the ‘Fourteen Points’, and their associated ‘particulars’, 
‘principles’, and ‘ends’. 

Mr ^Vilson’s share in the responsibility must not, of course, 
be exaggerated. Nationalistic aspirations, as \vc have seen, were 
in any case present, and the weakening of their former masters 
would inevitably have secured to the Succession States a large 
measure of autonomy. It is often pointed out that the dis- 
solution of Austria was a fait accompli before the victors met in 
Paris. It must also be acknowledged that, by the beginning of 
1917, ‘the liberation of the Italians, as also of the Slavs, 
Rumanes, and Czccho-Slovaks from foreign domination’ was 
a declared part of Allicti v : v ^’cy.- It should not be forgotten, 
however, that tlic Note, in v.hich the phrase above quoted 
occurs, was writt< n in reply to an inquiry from the American 
President a month before the United States severed diplomatic 
relations with G. - iuaiiy, and when there was already a prospect 
f)l their intcrvcP' n in the war. It was natural, therefore, that 
it should repn. ;ce, in general terms, tlie known ideas of the 
President. Its • tual meaning must be read in the light of such 
declarations as that ol Air Lloyd Gci>rgc, on J^anuary iqi8, 
v hich disclaimed an intention to ‘alter or destroy the Imperial 
Cunsiiiulion of Germany’, and stated that ‘the break-up of 


‘ 'IVinprti. y, H. \V. N'.. ci., A IfiMory of ttu Peace Confejcttce of Paris. London, 
lu.wdi- and H..dd< r & Stougl.lon lor die liikidi [R.nalj Insiiiuit: of inirinaiional 
Allairs, 2.^. vi., p. 5.^3. 

* -Allies’ rrply tu \N ikon, lo January 1917. History cf the Peace Confercrue of Paris. 
voL i, p. 42B. ^ 
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Austria-Hungary is not part of our war aims’. VVe may feirly 
Sore, that, in the first place, the hopes and efforts 

of subject nationalities were [hei^- 

Wilson’s utterances, and also that the Allies ' ^ 

selves would have carried the principles of democracy and 
self-daermination no further than was necessary to fome 
useful disaffection in the enemy countries. “ 

break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 

is a wide difference between -"f ^ “ 3 the 

and making the secession of discontented subject ^ 

guiding principle of the settlement The " Yrr’sailleT may 

ribility Aerefore, for the principles applied at Versailles may 

fairly be assigned to the American President. 

Universal Democracy 

ment which had hitherto 

Pnwprt: He believed and insisted that pcrmain.ni p 
incompatible with the existence at any regime ^hwh wa* 
fully cTemocratic. As late ^S.October .9 8 

accept as sufficient the liing but com,ilcte 

authorized in Germany, and h nnwer of the King 

surrender would satisfy him, so unimpaired’, 

of Prussia to control the was that, in 

The effect of this concern for lorms oi go secured 

a time of unprecedented became com- 

by revolution, and that large pa s ^ rf which they were 
m'itted to a political regime in the working ^ 

wholly without experience, suggested that dcmoc- 

hbtorical traditions. It -"“V 'il^^.vcrnmcnt by the 

racy violates its own P -iP ril,^ pc(,plc -wlicn it is 

choice and in accordance with the r milit irv defeat to 

forced upon a nation as a --qu^ce 
create a Government charged wit 

terms highly distasteful to satisfactorily. 

In all countries in which democracy .,1 eivinc 

it has been created by ^ ^'^ricmcc and capacity on 

time for the expansion of political exj 

» Hulary of Uu Peace Conference of Paris, vol. i, P- I3«- ^ 


H.l.A. 
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which it depends for success. The effects of carrying its prin- 
ciples to their logical conclusion had not, in 1920, been tested 
in practice on any important scale; in the United States, where 
the lines of party cleavage run vertically through all secUons ot 
a community which is relatively classless, where circumstanc^ 
have fostered an exceptional respect for individual liberty, and 
where an elaborate system of constitutional checks and balances 
protects the fundamental rights of the citizen from the dangers 
of majority rule, the conditions under which democracy has 
developed have been unusually favourable, but in Europe, 
where lack of widespread political training was destined to 
make the workings of popular government either inefficient or 
one-sided, experience was soon to confirm the thesis of Socrates, 
i ‘that democracy may all too easily become the parent of 
tyranny’.* 

Self-Determination 


Tlie right of racial self-determination, the second strand in 
the thread of Wilsonian policy, seems, no doubt, a logical 
application of democratic theory — a corollary from its funda- 
mental dogma that sov'ereignty rests on the choice of the people. 
The validity of this argument has, however, been contested by 
so representative a Liberal as Lord Acton, ^ and in any case 
this is a capital instance of the disastrous results of a rigid 
insistence on logic in p 'litics. Like other principles to which the 
maxim corruptio optimi ptSsir. a applies, it is sound enough when 
not carried mo ffir. The trouble was that in the President’s 
mind it was tlic key to the whole situation, and an infallible, 
universal pan ;< ra. As adopted by the other Allies, it was some- 
thing quite ciUerent. Italy, indeed, did not adopt it: the 
principle was an obstacle to her claims, which she strenuously 
contested throughout the Conference. France, no doubt, saw 
in the doctrine a useful pretext for dismembering lier enemies; 
to her and to England it also appeared in the light of a price 
to be paid, uith due caution and reservations, for the advantage 
attained by fostering disaffection among the suppressed 
minorities of the Central Powers, but the pledges given under 
this head ranked no higher than those comprised in the secret 


* Plato. 7/1/ Republic, Book 8 , Anal p^assage. 

* Daibcrg-Acton, J. E. E. T/u History of Fttedom and Other Essays 

Macmillan^ 1909^ p. a 83 . ^ 


L^ondon^ 
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treaties, in the promises to the Arabs, or the Zionist declaration 
by which it was sought to win the sympathy and support of 
Jewish opinion. All these promises must be kept, and so far as 
possible — which was more difficult — reconciled; but no illusion 
was entertained as to the efficacy of self-determination as an 
instrument of peace. Left to themselves, the European Allies 
could have been trusted to push the doctrine no further than 
was reasonable. English opinion as a whole had never accepted 
the principle: under the terser synonym of ‘home rule’, it had 
long been vigorously repudiated by a large section of the 
population: the British ideal was to give to a wide diversity of 
races so just and impartial a government that they should 
become loyal and contented citizens; it was not her practice to 
admit the claims of each subordinate fraction to independent 
sovereignty. It is fair, then, to lay the major share of responsi- 
bility at the door of the American President. 

Yet by no means all of it. Governments may sometimes be 
suspected of lack of scruple, but the public opinion,. without 
which such a struggle as the First World War cannot be earned 
on, must be emotionally satisfied by a noble aim and a high 
ideal. The sanctity of treaties, and its violation by the German 
invasion of Belgium, had provided this stimulus m the early 
stages of the contest. Something more was now needed, and in 
the liberation of races striving for freedom it was generally felt 
that this ideal war aim had been found. This fact gave to the 
eloquence of Mr Wilson a far-flung inHucncc which it would not 
otherwise have attained. For the inspiration was a noble one, 
free from any taint of self-seeking, and only rendered harmful 
by the limitations of the President’s knowledge of European 
conditions. His error may in fact be compared to that com- 
mitted by Mr Gladstone in 1 862, when he occasioned embarrass- 
ment by the statement that Jefferson Davis had ‘made a nation 
out of the Southern secession. Mr Gladstone interpreted 
American federation in the terms of European nationalism; 
Mr Wilson reversed the process by attempting to apply to the 
sovereign States of Europe the principles upon winch his own 
country had been successfuly built up. Each speaker su ercc 
from a fatal ignorance of the conditions obtaining across the 
ocean. But the spirit which prompted each utterance must be 
acknowledged, even while we deplore its consequences. 
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^ As a basis of European settlement, the principle was assailable 
from a number of standpoints. In an age when much depended 
on a demonstration of the futility of war, it was surely misguided 
to stress its effectiveness as an instrument of national or racial 
liberation. It is also clear that the division of territory on racial 
lines must often override not only strategic considerations — 
which in a peaceful world might perhaps be disregarded — but 
also economic considerations. The idea of self-determination, 
moreover, causes unrest by the fatal fascination of its appeal to 
primitive races quite unfitted, except in their own estimation, 
to play the part of sovereign States. But the cardinal inherent 
vice of the doctrine lies in the fact that to apply it in practice 
inevitably involves its violation. In the racial and linguistic 
jig-saw of Eastern Europe there are no clear-cut lines of 
demarcation.^ 


The Allied and Associated Powers did what they could to 
secure, by means of the Minority Treaties, that the effects of 
such violation should be mitigated, but the fact remained. 
However impartially the principle might be applied, millions of 
Europeans would necessarily be left with a rankling grievance, 
which they could justify by an appeal to that principle itself. 
From this situation there was no escape. Finally, the extent to 
which the doctrine was carried into effect, by the creation of 
entirely new sovereign States, almost precluded the possibility 
of peaceful alteration, wiierc the danger had become apparent. 
The old policy of ‘bart' ving peoples and provinces like pawns in 
a game’ had at least the advantage that a fresh barter could 


take place, or the pawns be moved into a position of greater 
safety. But, under the principle applied at \’crsaillcs, the 
problem was wellnigh insoluble. Not much help could be 
derived from the much-quoted Article 19 of the Covenant, 
relating to the reconsideration of treaties ‘which have become 
inapplicable’, a jihrase which seems to rule out grounds of 
criticism applicable from the first. Punitive provisions, or con- 
ditions based on defensive stratcg>’, may indeed be so described 


» \Vitli ihc aruial situ.vion in those regions, President Wilson was as he subsc- 
qurmjy adiniucd, nnpcriectly acquainted. ‘When I gave utterance to those 
w< rds , he said Cthai all nations had a right to self-determination’), ‘1 said them 
vi, bout the knowledge that nationalities existed. whi< h arc coming to us day 

no"'.o6. trS Scnatc.'dbth Congr^ 
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when relations grow more friendly, but no such je^son for 
revision could be advanced in such a case as the Polish Comdor 
the population of which grew not less but more than a^ 

Hrst and where the interest of the possessors was strengthened 

new ues as the construction of the port o Gdynia. Its 

existence might, in the further words of the "“cle be a co 
dition whose continuance might endanger the Pcncc ol the 

world’, but if. to create this condition a claimant had only m 

threaten aggression, what became of V . i 

difficX arose from the fact that the territorial clauses of the 

XreatieTwere based, not on practical considerations of strate^, 

economics or even punishment, but on a solemn principle winch i 

teed ronded at once to be divided into two mam group - 

revisionist and anti-revisionist^minously ^nggesme of th 
combinations which had brought the pre-war '™cld W rnm^ 
On the fringe of these groups stood Ihily, an ainbigu 

interests called for a restoration to strenghli -f' "c 
ing forces which could not but arouse the ' ” ‘ 

of the world and the eloquence *e America i Prc dent ha 
created, and which ^^ed -uldjie ^ susU 

the organized opinion 01 mankina , 

promptly disclaimed all responsibility. ronclu- 

The destination which the world was to --11 a he co.^^^ lu 

Sion of the story which these pages ^en 

shadowed in the good intentions with which the road 

paved. 
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WESTERN EUROPE: THE ALLIES AND GERMANY 
TO THE OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR 

Relations between the Allies 

I NTERNATIONAL history in Western Europe during the years 
immediately following the conclusion of peace was almost 
completely dominated by the relations between the Allies 
and Germany. For even where' the dc^cc of solidarity attain- 
able betweeh the Allied Powers themselves was not directly 
affected by diflcrcnccs of policy in regard to their late enemy, 
the decisions, whether in the Supreme Council or on such 
subordinate bodies as the Reparation Commission or the Rhine- 
land High Commission, were liable to depend, to an important 
extent, on the degree of concord existing between any two or 
more of the countries represented. The withdrawal of the 
United States had reduced the membership of these bodies to 
a point where agreement between t^vo nations was enough to 
produce an impassable obstruction to views opposed to their 
policy, if not an ac tual majority in favour of it. On the Rhine- 
land High Commission, indeed, there remained only three 
Powers, Belgium, France, and Great Britain; on the other 
bodies which have been mentioned the Italian vote also entered 
into the question. In regard to the fundamental dilferencc in 
point of view which developed between Great Britain and the 
rest in their attitude to Germany, the American defection 
probably deprived our countr>- of a vote on which she could 
usually have counted, while the settlement of any question 
which might have strained the relations between France and 
Belgium had, as things had turned out, a far greater inter- 
national importance than might otiicrwise have been imputed 
to them. ^ 


Belgium, France, and Luxembourg 

Such an apple of discord was aijparcntly procided, in 
October igip, by the situation in Luxembotua?. The war liad 
incMtably severed the connexion of the Grand Duchy witli the 
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German ZoUverein, but. since it was impossible for this small but 
heavily industrialized territory to rcmam econom.c isdaUon 
the alternatives of a new customs union with ei her o 

France naturally presented themselves. By a plebiscite held 
October .9.9 the question was decided in favour of France by 
a considerable majority, contingently upon the "™?Semeo of 
satisfactory terms between the two countries This de . on 
offended Belgium to the point of causing her to suspend 
diplomatic relations with Luxembourg, but at this PO'^ ^ 
withdrawal of the United States, in November, and the conse 

quent cancellation of the British-Amencan 
German aggression, opened the eyes of France to the import 
ance of friendly relad^ons with her Belgian neighbour, with 
whom she concluded a defensive military agreement in Septem 
ber 1020- she consequently retired from the field, and a treaty ol 

economic union between Belgium and whictf had 

in lulv 1 92 1 For the same reason, a surtaxe d cnlripol which Had 

been imposed by France on German goods transported through 
AntweTn to the grave dissatisfaction of Belgium, was abolished 
fnTprir', 92L and the way was thus cleared for the economic 
agreement which was signed some two years a • Jijtmst 
This rappmhemeM with France "‘rfr VdT ingui^^^^^ 

bv the Flemish-speaking Belgians, who had fostered a linguistic 
nltioLl movemLt sinL the early days » .Belgmn mdcpeiid- 
cnce. The opposition of this section at one hmc seemed sen u 

but it was conciliated by far-reaching J ‘ 

of the Belgian Government in regard to the status and use o the 

01 inc ♦K«r/*fnrr thcfc wcrc clcmcnts in 

Flemish language. Although, theretorc, mere • uc 

her situation which still made Belgium ‘"X' ‘r 

a dependence upon France, and she became a strong supporte^ 

of the League of Nations, the prmcipa o is a -imost at the 

tion in policy between Belgium and I rancc were, almost 
outset, removed. 

French and British Auiludes to Germany 
It was however, almost inevitable that between Great 
Britain and France a wide divergence of aim and <>mlook would 
shortly develop. The readiness of the EnS^shman to forg« ^ 

forgive, while perhaps hardly a reason for 

combined as it is, in continental opimon. with a proportionat 
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inability to remember past favours and friendships, is a quality 
the existence of which is everywhere recognized. Moreover, in 
a nation to which the widest extension of international trade 
was a paramount interest, the ultimate recovery of Germany 
was not merely to be contemplated as an inevitable evil, but 
looked forward to as a desirable consummation. In the third 
place, Britain, from her world-wide responsibilities, was natur- 
ally prone to take a broad view in international affairs, which 
her chief ally, preoccupied with the narrower objective of her 
own security, could hardly be expected to share. France was 

( rather in the situation of a boxer who has laid outlH^ormer 
champion by a well-planted blow, but is still too dazed to be 
certain whether his opponent has been or will be ‘counted out’. 
The terms of the ring arc perhaps inappropriate, for, without 
apportioning blame to one side rather than the other, it must be 
admitted that the recent contest had been one in which 
‘Queensberry’ rules had been conspicuously disregarded. 
From France, forgetfulness of past injuries, even if desirable, 
was scarcely to be expected. Searching vainly, in a chaos of 
jwater-logged shell-holes, for a brick to indicate where a smiling 
village had previously stood, she would have been less or more 
than human if her thoughts had not concentrated on reparation 
for her injuries and permanent i Cirrity against their repetition. 
The late war was, moreover, tl'i«* second round which she had 
fought, within living memory, against the same opponent, who 
had renewed the stroeglc with a flagrant disregard of treaty 
obligations and his y' .Ued word, and by whose unprecedented 
adoption of poison .• weapon the lungs of many a French 
soldier were still all'ectcd. We may dispute the soundness of 
French p(»licy in the calm light of reason, but we cannot feel 
either surj)risc or indignation if to France for some years a 
German was still the sale Boche^ a creature to be feared, to be 
hated, and never to be trusted. 

Administration of the Saar 

Apart from the fundamental cleavage of opinion on the main 
question of reparation, the friction bctwecnFrench and British 
points of view was destined to be stimulated bv two other factors 
arising out of the Peace Settlement— the administration of the 
Saar, and the Rhineland occupation. Under the Treaty the 
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coal, mines and plant of the Saar territory were transferred to 
France as her absolute properly,* the ultimate sovereignty of 
the region was left to be determined by a plebiscite in the year 
1935, and, in the meanwhile, the Government of the territory 
was entrusted to a commission under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, to whose trusteeship it had been assigned. The 
chairman of this Commission was a Frenchman, U. Rault, 
there was a German local representative, and the remaimng 
three places were filled by a Belgian, a Dane, and a Canadian. 

This arrangement might seem calculated to ensure an 
impartial administration, but, since the Danish member was 
criticized in some quarters for being unduly subject to French 
inHucnce, and the Belgian representative might be expected to 
agree with the French view, there was, m fact, some suspicion, 
whether well grounded or not, of the machinery of goyernrnent 
thus constituted. The German member soon resigned, and his 
successor did not meet with universal approval, while the 
Canadian, who frequently found himself in a minority of one, 
relinquished his position in 1923. At the time when the Com- 
mission entered upon its duties, a French garrison was still m 
occupation of the province, and this was retained, pending the 
formation of a local gendarmerie, the slow materudization of 
which was the subject of protests from the German Government 
to the League. On pressure being brought to bear by tlic Coun- 
cil, a reduction in the garrison from 7,977 >920 to 2 , 73 h was 

reported in 1922, but the numbers were again considerably 
increased by 7 April 1932 in consequence of the distuibances 

in the area in the early part ol that year. 

The question whether the maintenance of the French gams m 
was consistent with the 'Frealy was raised m an acute form as 
early as July 1920, when a strike of ofiicials, who ^ 

satisfied with the system of pay and pensions airangic )y t ic 
Commission, was broken by military intervention. 1 
ministration by the Commission gave rise, perhaps unavoi ^ ^ V* 
to various minor grievances, but a critical slate oi allairs 
developed in the spring of 1923, owing to the measures ta en to 


* Subject to a right of re-purchase by Germany, m tl.e event of tlie relurn of the 
territory to her. at a price to be fixed by llircc experts, noiniiiaicd rcspcciivcly by 
France, Germany, and the League of Nations: Uic decision to be made by a 
majority vote. 
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cope with a miners’ strike, which was largely connected w* 
the tension created by the Franco-Belgian occupation of the 
Ruhr. In his criticism of these measures the British delegate on 
the Council of the League was brought into conflict with the 
French representative, and some strong \vords used in a debate 
in the British Parliament served to increase the tension between 

the two countries. 

The Rhineland Occupation 

Apart from the differences which arose during the period of 
the occupation of the Ruhr and over the question of the 
Separatist movement, both matters which call for later treat- 
ment, the divergence between the French and British attitudes 
was mainly shown, in the Rhineland occupation, by tlie marked 
difference in the spirit in which the occupation was carried out. 
With regard to this point in the peace settlement, it is necessary 
to realize that, though the occupation was justified in the Treaty 
as a guarantee for its performance by Germany, the question 
was in fact intimately bound up with the negotiations between 
France and the other Allies in respect of French proposals for 
security. This aspect must continually be borne in mind, and 
wc .shall have occasion to recur to it later, in connexion with the 
encouragement by France of Separatist movements in the 
Rhineland in 1923.' 


Ini'nial Situation in Germany 

There can be : just ajiprcciation of the policy which it was 
desirable for the Allies to pursue towards Germany without 
some understanding (»f the internal situation in that country. 
The revolution of ipih had the effect of placing political power 
in the hands of iiK-n who were altogether unprepared to exercise 
it. 1 he change \\'.is too sudden. L p to the resignation of 
Ilcrtling, on i October ipih, no progress had been made in the 


dircc'.ii.n of establishing rcs]ionsible parliamentary government, 
though the matter, particularly since President \Viison’s speech 
of 8 January and those which followed it, had become a live 
political issue, and pr«»mise of some measure of reform had been 
held out by the Imperial rescript of 1 1 July 1917. Prince Max 
of Baden, whose succc.ssion to the Cihanccllurship marked the 


^ Page 53, See also Tardieu^ A, La 


Palis, Payot, toat, pp. 201-24^ 
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beginning of the armistice negotiations, introduced on 22 October 
1918 his proposals for constitutional change in a democratic 
direction, and had treated the adoption of these changes as a 
foregone conclusion in the note dispatched to the American 
President two days earlier. The alterations proposed, however, 
were entirely constitutional. It was Mr Wilson’s reply to this 
note on 23 October, with its marked insistence on ‘the power of 
the King of Prussia to control the policy of the Empire’, and its 
refusal to deal with ‘monarchical autocrats’ on any other terms 
than those of surrender, which rendered revolution inevitable. 
Except for the naval mutiny at Kiel on 28 October, there was 
no revolutionary outbreak until 7 November, when it took place 
in Bavaria; there were thus but two days before the Kaiser s 
abdication and flight on 9 November, Prince Max s resignation, 
and the proclamation of a republic on the same day. 

Control suddenly passed into the hands of the Socialists,' 
only an extreme section of whom was in any real sense revolu- 
tionary. These, the Spartacists, with their approximation to 
Bolshevism and pronencss to methods of violence, inaugurated 
an era of street-fighting, ironically confined to the political 
parties of the Left, an irony enhanced by the fact that the only 
force on which the Government could rely was composed of 
relics of the old army officered by avowed reactionaries. That 
the scale turned in the direction of bourgeois control, and the 
menace of Bolshevism was repelled, was largely due to the 
authoritarian training received by the German people under the 
regime which President Wilson had deliberately overthrown. 
But, though disturbances continued for some time, the elections 
of January 1919 placed a coalition of moderate parties in power. 

Upon these, and their successors, for in spite of changes the 
Government continued to be of the same character, rested the 
responsibility and the necessary odium of accepting, and 
attempting to fulfil, the peace terms imposed at Versailles. 
Their position, opposed by Nationalist extremists on the one 
hand and by revolutionary Socialists and Communists on the 
other, was obviously very precarious, and it might appear to 
have been in the interests of the Allies to show sympathy with 
their difficulties and give support to their administration. Both 

* Sec on this, Bonn, M. J. Crisu of Eutof'tan Democracy. New Haven, 1925, 
pp. 4B -9. 
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the dangerous factions had been joined, in accordance with 
their different political leanings, by disbanded officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men from the army, whom the peace 
had thrown upon the world discontented and without prospects. 
These were organized into what were known as Frei Korps by 
self-appointed leaders. The attempted disbandment of one of 
these was the cause of a serious incident in March 1920, the 
Kapp Putsch, when the Government was temporarily ejected 
from Berlin and an immediate election demanded, in the hope, 
apparently, of a monarchist majority. Though this movement 
quickly collapsed, largely through the organization of a general 
strike, which proved that public sympathy was on the side of 
the recognized administration, it was immediately followed in 
the industrial region of the Ruhr by disturbances of a com- 
munistic complexion, which brought the question of Allied 
policy prominently forward. The disturbed area was within 
the demilitarized zone, and to deal with the danger the German 
Government requested permission to introduce troops into the 
district, additional to those which they had been allowed to 
retain there for a period which was shortly due to expire. The 
British were inclined to favour the request, but the French were 
opposed to it; and, on the Germans taking matters into their 
own hands, the French, without consultation with their Allies, 
occupied the towns of Frankfurt and Darmstadt. This incident, 
which increased the tension bettveen the Allies, was, hoNs'cver, 
satisfactorily settled in the month of May. But the effect was 
felt in the ensuing German elections, when both extremist 
parties v. re considerably strengthened, with the result that a 
scries - ' v -'ak and unstable administrations followed for the 
next • .. cars. 


War-Guilt Clause 

i the principal sources of grievance to the German people 
w h stimulated extremist tendencies, those connected with 
disarmament and reparation will be dealt with separately. 
Apart from these, the War-Guilt Clause in the Versailles 
Treaty (Art. 231) created a surprising degree of resentment. 
It might have been regarded merely as a characteristic expres- 
sion of a transient emotion, and, ha\'ing been accepted under 
duress, could not be considered a genuine admission of respon- 
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sibiHty. But standing as it did at the head of the Reparation 

section of the Treaty, it might be Tonri"of fdl 

ground on which the demands which followed stood or fell, 

Mr Lloyd George, indeed, gave support to such an interpreta- 
tion in a statement made during the London Conference in 
March 1921. Such a theory is not, however, tenable, since the 
actual claim to reparation was clearly referable to the ™n- 

ditions agreed before the Armistice (see p. 37). 

Guilt Clause was in fact just as out of place in a formal state 
ment of terms imposed upon an enemy as the corresponding 
statement, in the Disarmament section, of the 
intention to reduce their own armaments 

p. 62.) Nevertheless, the imputation of ch 

represented, no doubt, the sincere conviction of all <he Al es 
and which still remains, in the minds of many impartia 
persons, substantially if not literally true wa , , ■ 

Lly of an abiding irritation in Germany but of most 
and^ voluminous documentary efforts to disprove it. 

War Crimimls 

The provisions in the Treaty of \ crsailles for the surrender 
and prmecution of the Kaiser and of persons charged with 
vrolrn of the laws and customs of -r have recently 

a greatly increased importance, owing to W I" f 

extension of the same procedure after ^cond \ orld U an 

It is therefore more essential now, ^ 

prevalent misconceptions, to treat tins 

it was when the first edition of tins book f ^ai, r' 

time in spite of the prevalence of the slogan H.ing the tvaiscr. 

during the .9.8 election in Great ^ 

harmless Lthod of allaying popular tuiv 

have been officially adopted had not dm cl end. mt alicady 

removed himself to the sanctuary of a ncu ra > 

of high legal opinion in favour ol the existence of a case e 

idea was very generally questioned and even derided 111 the 
idea was vc^ f ..L m„st favourable interpretation of 

purlieus of the lemple. me niosi mv 

ffiis clause in the treaty (Art. 227) seemed to be that 

. Scr a icner from Pwf^or ^immcnv •/ 

Jnkrruitwnal AJfuirs, I923> p. 87. 
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gesture significant of a new attitude to aggressive war. It is 
now clear, however, that the intention of the principal Allied 
Powers to arraign the Kaiser was quite serious, and the dicta of 
the ‘Big Four’, as reported by Mr Hunter Miller, indicate that 
the Dutch Government was not expected to persist in refusal to 
surrender the fugitive, in spite of the unassailable correctness of 
such an attitude.' 

The Commission on Responsibilities and Sanctions set up 
by the Peace Conference reported, subject to reservations by 
the American and Japanese members, that offences against the 
laws and customs of war, and those of humanity, could properly 
be made the subject of judicial proceedings, from which not 
even the heads of States were immune. They even extended 
this doctrine to include those who, with knowledge of the inten- 
tion and authority to intervene, had abstained from preventing 
the commission of such offences. But they held that the acts 
which brought about the war could not be made the subject of 
such proceedings, stating specifically that ‘a war of aggression 
cannot be considered as an act directly contrary to positive 
law, or one which can be brought, with any chance of success, 
before a tribunal such as the Commission is authorized to 
contemplate’, and that, in particular, ‘no criminal prosecution 
can be undertaken against the authorities or individuals respon- 
sible, and cspcci.illy the cx-Kaiscr* in relation to the deliberate 
infringement of treaties involved in the invasion of Belgium and 
Luxembourg. Tnesc matters, they considered, should be the 
subject of a formal condemnation by the Conference, though 
iUry went so far as to suggest that the Conference might con- 
si.' r. in this unprecedented situation, the advisability of 
a'' nting special measures to enable those responsible for the 
a. . n question to be subjected to the treatment they deserved. 

. . rcprcsciuatives of the United States on the Commission, 
in their statement of reserwations, demurred to the doctrine of 
‘negative criminality’ attaching to a mere omission to prevent 
the perpetration of war crimes, and to the extension of ‘offences 
against the laws and customs of war’ to include infractions of 
‘those of humanity’. They drew a sharp distinction between 
legal and moral offences, holding that the latter, ‘however 

» Miller, D. H. Mjf Diaty at the Conference of Paris, 21 vols. Privately printed. 
1924-6. Vol. 19, pp. 262-3. ' * 
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iniquitous . . . were beyond the reach of judicial procedure . 
They also condemned, as inconsistent and illogical, the tenta- 
tive suggestion that the Conference might consider special 
measures to get round the legal difficulty. Finally, they hel 
that the head of a State was not responsible to any foreign 
sovereignty. The Japanese reservations agreed wuh the 
Americans on the last point, and also in challenging e 

doctrine of ‘negative criminality’-' 

The Treaty of Versailles, however, overrode both the 
majority and minority views of this Commission. Instea o 
arraigningfthe ex-Kaiser for war crimes in the strict sense, 
Article 227 greeted the charge to ‘a supreme offence against 
international morality and the sanctity of treaties’. As origin- 
ally prepared by the drafting committee of the Conference, the 
repudiation of the Commissiba ^as even more emphatic. It 
ran: ‘The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign 
William II of Hohcnzollern, formerly German Emperor, not Jot 
cn offence against criminal law^ buC for ihc charge as cite a ovc. 
Though the words in italics were eventually omitted, it seems 
clear that they expressed the deliberate intention of the Conlcr- 
ence to emphasize the extraordinary character o tic contem 
plated proceedings. Thus, the Allied and Associated 
in their reply to German comments on the Treaty, sta c la 
‘they wish to make it clear tliat tlie public arraignment under 
Article 227 framed against the German ex-Empcior las not a 
juridical character as regards its substance but on y in 1 s orm. 
The cx-Emperor is arraigned as a matter of high international 
policy, as the minimum of what is demanded N^or a supreme 
offence against international morality, the sanctity o ticatics 
and the essential rules of justice’. 1 hough the propose tr,a 
was frustrated by the sanctuary accorded to the dclcndant in 
Holland, the principles which it was sought to app y are no 

thereby deprived of permanent interest. . , , j 

The prosecution of persons accused of violating tic aws an 
customs of war was covered by ample authority an prcce cn 
and was therefore a comparatively straightforwar matter. 


■ Th. report of the Committion will be found, in Engli A, in the 
of lnU,naliLl Uw. vol. .4 (.pro), pp. I'"' 

menuiuun ImcrnaiioiialcV/i J'aix <U VtuailUs. I’aru. tdiiium Inicri.at.onaks, 


*930-36. Vol. 3. 
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For the course originally proposed in the Treaty, whereby Ac 
aggrieved parties would have been judges m the c^e, a trial 
before a German tribunal was eventually substituted. Twelve 
test cases were selected, and the trials, which took place m 
Leipzig in 1921, resulted in six convicuons, the British charge, 
at any rate, being satisfactorily vindicated by a record of only 
one acquittal. Though there has been adverse comment on the 
lightness of the sentences, Ais termination to Ae asserUon ot 
this claim in the Treaty may therefore be said to have been, on 


the whole, satisfactory. 



Ill 


THE REPARATION PROBLEM: TO THE 
OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR 

The Moral Aspects of Reparation 

iTubras'to thTwclSslaEcd righ't of a 
L Srcot^f he can, and the abs-e of ^ 
ment to the contrary, the whole costs - 

antagonist. This right is Pf "f.u„ party fo^r the 

tionls to the moral or legal " ^1?" wholly 

hostiUties; the question of «ar-plt ^.therefore, ^w^_^y 

irrelevant. But the immense sea e description 

rendered it obvious at the outset t a . satisfy and the 
would be beyond the power of any nat.on ^ -Usfy.^and t_^^ 

Allies therefore restricted jpage done to the 

armistice negotiations, to a cla.m for “h dam. g 

civilian population of A hes and^ttor prjerty ^y 

aggression of G-^rmany by la d by^^ laid down 

was upon the basis of this cla Article 2'?2 of the 

their Lms, and it is repeated 'however 

Versailles Treaty. In rcspcc , , .,rrccd upon, Germany 

large, falling strictly within the t ^ • b I that 

had no justifiable grievance^ 

an unimpeachable claim ol tms acsLii] ^ 

Germany’s capacity to pay ‘ ^3, n^^dc to assume a 
Unfortunately, however, q statesmen con- 

more doubtful lorm. Very p _ V & 

corned considered f™- ^^m Ir'the cost of the 

agreeing to amounted m pract 

war to the limit of German capa y> 

, ft Itisiorv of ihe Peace Conference of Parts, 

» Wilson’s Note of 3 November i 9 ' 8 - > J 

vol. i. p. 136 , 1, ^ nffreed formula was eMimaicd by Lord 

* The damage falling strict ly under g ^ H. Ur^nd, address- 

Keyncs at between £2,120 million and „„ 2G February 1929. 

mg a meeting of the Royal Institute ol ■.^y pay between C^.ooo and 

stated that he originally put ‘ ,3‘‘ Luld^t it now’. 

£3.000 million, which was ‘much higher ilian X sl.ou | ^ 

H.l.A. 
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case pay a larger amount than that covered by the hea^ of 
damage properly included in the armistice agreement. Two 
doubtful steps which were taken thereafter may in that case 
have been regarded as justifiable. In the first place, it would 
follow that the detailed definition of the heads of damage was 
a matter of no consequence to Germany, though the inclusion 
of something which did not appear to have been originally 
contemplated might affect the division of the receipts as be- 
tween the Allies themselves, and perhaps remedy the rather 
arbitrary incidence of the criterion adopted. This would ex- 
plain the acceptance of tlie much-criticized argument put for- 
ward by General Smuts, ' as a result of which the cost of pensions 
and separation allowances was added to the bill. It would 
further explain how Mr Lloyd George and his supporters, in the 
general election of 1918, should have considered themselves 
entitled to state that they intended to exact from Germany the 
cost of the \Var to the limit of her capacity. In a sense, though 
calculated to mislead the public, it was true. The prevarica- 
tion, however, came home to roost in the Peace Treaty, where 
it affords a reason for tlie presence of the ‘War Guilt’ Clause 
(Art. 231). .Articles 231 and 232 may, in fact, be paraphrased 
as follows: ‘We ha\’c a moral claim against Germany for the 
whole cost of the war, but since complete reparation was 
obviously be^o\d her po^v•c^, we consented at the Armistice to 
limit ou:‘ claim to a particular class of damage (which it is 
anti<. irraecl will exhaust llic uttermost available farthing).* It 
drordcri an exjdanation to an <itherwise outraged British public 
to why the claim for the cost of the War had not been 
r thcr pressed. The inclusion of the ‘war-guilt’ claim in the 
■ paration section of the Treaty is otherwise as inexplicable as 
i is irrelevant. 'I hc reparation actually claimed rested upon a 
clear contractual basis, on which even the doubtful inclusion of 
pensions and separation allowances was definitely fimnded. 

^ 'Ihe course adopted in the Peace 'I'reaty was, however, 
unfortunate in several respects. It obscured the justice of the 
claim, and appeared to increase the amount to be paid by a 
strained interpretation of the criterion agreed on. It also 
fosteri d exaggerated ideas of the amount which would be forth- 
coming, and therefore encouraged on the one liaiu! a degree of 

* i>{ Oit V(M< Con/ercruf of I'm is, vol. v, p. 37J. 
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pressure on Germany and on the other an obstinate resistance 
L her part which were destined to prove disastrom to the 
economic welfare of the world. The degree to whmh public 

expectation had been aroused rendered it 
dXn a sober estimate of the total, and the treaty thjefore lea 

the amount of the claim for future settlement, 
not what Germany was to pay, but what she 
The satisfactory settlement of the matter was thus unduly 

postponed. 

Economic Aspects of the Problem 

The economics of the reparation problem form far t^ com- 
olicated a subiect to be dealt with m a volume of this size, 

Leptin the most superficial way. All that ^e ^ ° 
indicate a few of the more obvious features, of a kind readil^y 

intelligible to the ‘man in the street'. As " p,"; 

was a matter on which wiaciy uuicit- 

formed, according to ^^ethcr the u— - ^ 

rr, z ‘.i“rzz.r . », .. . ■ .y,,.'; 

economic break-down of the nation . naTon such 

ulterior motives. A relatively relf-supportmg nation such 
France, mainly preoccupied with the preservation of her own 

defensive security, was likely on such a k ^f 

S3 3S“r,"; ».p.d.; “is s; 

resources ol Germany previously enjoyed, 

means comparable with tnosc wiu i in 

Impoverished by the war, and remporar. ly ostr^ red m 

foreign markets by the prevailing state of P“^‘^ “P'"^"!’^ “ 
had also been deprived of her colonies, and shorn o^f^large 

I portions of her most P™dncri^^^ 

payment of this kind upon the recipients. f™adly speaking tlm 
parent can be made in three ways only, by the transler 
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gold, commodities, or services. Gold is m the first place out of 
the question in connexion with so large a liability. There is not 
enough of it, and if the debtor country procures it from outside, 
she does so either by immensely stimulated competitive trading 
in the markets of the world, or by borrowing, which not only 
leaves the real liability undiminished but, by depreciating the 
value of her currency, enables her cheaply to meet or even 
extinguish her internal debt, thus giving her a competitive 
advantage against her rivals which they can hardly contemplate 
with equanimity. Moreover, except to the extent that it may 
be used to meet other liabilities such as inter-Allied War debts, 
gold is not wealth unless it is converted into commodities. On 
the other hand, payment in commodities on the scale required 
so dislocates the economy of the creditor countries that it is in 
practice regarded as ‘dumping’, and as such is not likely to 
meet with favour, or be accepted without obstruction, in a 
world given over to economic nationalism. The third alterna- 
tive, payment by services, was open to much the same objec- 
tions in the minds of the recipients, and its possibility had been 
materially lessened by the confiscation of a part of the German 
mercantile marine. Finally, whichever form the payment takes, 
while damaging the recipient it impoverishes the payer, who is 
therefore not able to continue to purchase the e.xports of other 
nations, so that the market of the world is disastrously con- 
tracted. It has, indeed, been argued that an indemnity does not 
differ in principle fiom the revenue received from a foreign 
investment. B\it ’h:,. aurcly overlooks the fact that a foreign 
investment >■ • the effect of developing production in the 
countr'- V.' it is invested; it consequently creates an asset 
which •.u>'-'-es the debtor to pay, and expands the market, 
whi.-f, :i indemnity payment tends to destroy or restrict.^ 

Tl Is otatement of economic considerations of course suffers 
from extreme over-simplification; it is, however, felt to be 
essential as a prcliminai*)' to an intelligent grasp of the history 
of German reparation. 

Early Attempts to Fix the Total 

The desirability of an early settlement, and the disadvantage 
of leaving the extent of Germany’s liability indeterminate, was 

» See Uie HisUiry oj th^ Peace Conference of Paris, vol. ii, p. 47, para. 7. 
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recognized by the Allies during the session of the Peace Confer- 
ence An opportunity was therefore afforded for Germany to 
preset proposals for a settlement within four months from the 
S of tL Treaty. Faihng the submiss, on o-cceptance f 
such a proposal, the task of formulating the amount of Gcr 
Hability was entrusted to a Reparauon 

which had the duty of reporting by i ay 9 • ^ 

there were certain payments on account, both ^ 

L^lt!rim,ou^ofwh«^^^^^^^^ 

the replacement of destroyed shipping, t ere , 

to be deliveries of coal to France, Belgium and “ 

were to begin immediately. As the ° it 

was cleared \ / it, short and uiisat.s- 

may be convenient to begin by b 

Tr'F'srsrr 

legal situation with "'8^™ “ ^ ,i<.y pursued by the 

might be settled before the spring of '9^ b *0 Commission w^^^ 

for some time disposed to let 1 , by die receipt of 

however, Brought to a J purporting to 

LtaSThlrov r^i mi^rd marks of their liability had 
rS b e: discharged by that date O" “am, nation <, 
ever, [he Reparation Commission that m Jeas^ 

milliards of the ag M-ch. mid on the V4lh 

manded payment of i ™‘‘‘^r ^ .3 

of that month notihed the Allies that 
This notification must be borne in -"'''d " , 

general history of the question but wcjmiy^^^ ^ milliards 

was' d“:''und:rthe TTemy!" On that date the Reparation 

^“m"f:und that the ^ ^ 

more than sufficient to cover the costs oi 

■ a 1 reckoned aa cquivalcnl to £f,o million. 

» A milliard gold marks may be rccaoncu « h 
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occupation, exclusive of the United States forces, and that 
therefore Germany was in default to the full extent of her 

indebtedness. 


Policy of the Allies 

We must now return to the efforts made independently by 
the Supreme Council of the Allies, to secure a satisfactory 

settlement of the whole problem. 

The first step was taken at the San Remo Conference of 
April 1920, when it was decided to invite the German Govern- 
ment to a direct conference, with a view to fixing the total 
liability. This Conference took place at Spa in July of the same 
year, and, though it did not succeed in its main objective, it 
settled some complicated questions of inter-.\llicd accounting 
and apportionment, and arranged a protocol with Germany 
on the subject of coal deliveries, default in which had been 
notified by the Reparation Commission on the preceding 30th 
of June. In the conclusion of this agreement, the Allies showed 
a more lenient and conciliatory spirit than they usually 
exhibited, which produced, during the six months for which the 
agreement was in force, a satisfactory improvement in coal 
deliveries, though this was not subsequently maintained. On 
the main question, however, the German proposals proved 
unacceptable, and they arc tl’.rcfore of merely academic 
interest. 

Between the dates of the San Remo and Spa Conferences, 
there had been another .-Xllied Conference, at Boulogne, at 
Nvhich a counter-projjt'sal had been formulated by which Ger- 
many should pay .p2 annuities of 3 milliards for the first five 
years, 6 millirucls for the next five, and 7 for a further thirty- 
two, with disc retion to the Repar.ition Commission to modify 
the scheme after the first five years. This suggestion had an 
unfortunate influence on a conference of .'Mlicd and German 
experts which met at Brussels in December 1920, for the Allied 
experts, in spite of private misgivings, ‘could not take the 
responsibility of suggesting a lower total than that indicated in 
the Bcnilognc agreement'. This conference, therefore, also 
proved abortive, and at the Paris Conference of January 1921 
the Allies put forward substantially independent proposals of 
their own, under which Germany was to pay tv'o scries of 
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forty-two annuities, one series fixed, the "‘her variable In th^ 

fixed series, the first two annuities were to be of a -"'"‘"d 
(gold) the next three of 3 milliards, the next three of 4, the next 
IC of , and the remainder of 6. In addition .0 these h 
second series of annuities were to amount to 12 per cent of tl 

annual value of the German exports. „ ronfer- 

This proposal was confronted at the ensuing "n Conler 

ence (. March .92.) by a German 

suffered from a baleful lack of diplomatic tact. , 

Government would have been on strong gtound m altogc 
ignoring the Allied proposals, and either ■""^mg an mdepend 
offer of its own or falling back on the 

in accordance with the arrangement ma e i J j j 

for Germany, rather than the Allies to ■"‘''ke P^P^^y^ 

Stead, however, of adopting either o t iCbC . j 

proceeded to consider the Allied proposal and to scale i do 

in a decidedly disingenuous manner. ^ ^ 

Germans brushed aside the .2 per cent levy on 

contemplated in the second series of --'y J.te 

offer was made conditional, not only on i 
Armies of Occupation ‘as soon as the , 

been paid in fulP, but also upon the retention of Upper 

''ThrAlUel-ptomptly took the <}-;--'’;‘=,yyP/r';hc'lith 
ultimatum on 3 March 1921, J . Dusscldorf and 

by the occupation of Ruhror. Duisburg, 

the imposition of furtlicr sanction . necessity 

sides had probably been injuriously ".“'''.“''y.': ] C l , 

of propitiLing public opinion but U.d-H-Jy - “ 

legal justification for the proct.du j ^ j a cloak of 

sanctions were, however, fortunatily inn’s notice of 

« post facto legality by the Reparation Commission s notice 

default on 24 March. 

The Schedule of Pajments 

Germany appealed fruitlessly, first to the 
and then Ir tL mediation of the ^mted Suite but by dus 

time the question was entering on “"ot ler P fixing 

1921 the Reparation Commission pu is c > . 

the total, exclusive of sums payable under Articles 232 and -38 
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of the Treaty,* at 132 milliard marks (gold), or approximately 
^6,600 million. On 2 May, the Supreme Council, after inaking 
preparations for the military occupation of the Ruhr in the 
event of German recalcitrance, decided to invite the Reparation 
Commission to transmit to Germany a schedule prescribing the 
time and manner for discharging her obligations. This was 
accordingly forwarded on 5 May, accompanied by an ulti- 
matum from the Allied Governments. The details of the 
schedule must be studied elsewhere,® but they included a 
demand for the immediate payment of ^^50 million (1 milliard 
marks) by the end of the month. The ultimatum reached 
Germany in the midst of an internal crisis, which had occa- 
sioned tlie fall of her Government. Another ministry was, 
however, formed in time to accept the terms; by the end of 
August the last of the treasury bills delivered in payment of the 
first milliard had been redeemed in approved foreign currencies, 
and the first phase of the reparation problem was tlius brought 
to a conclusion. 

Divergence of Allied Policy 

It soon began to be apparent, however, that the prospects 
that Germany would be able to conform to the scheme laid 
down in the schedule were far from bright. The payment of 
the first milliard had only been achieved through a loan pro- 
vided by a number of L( ndo.i financial houses. By August 1921 
the exchange value of tr.c mark was showing serious signs of 
depreciation, and in November the clfort to repay the loan 
caused a sudden furllicr fall, which, judged by previous 
standards, miglit be called catastrophic. Though Germany’s 
failure to meet her obligations had brought about a stricter 
measure of financial control, under a Committee of Guarantees 
set up by the Reparation Commission, this did not avail to 
check an impending collapse. Meanwhile, the solidarity of the 
Allies was not impro\ed by the disputes which dc\'clopcd over 
the question of the allocation of the milliard obtained. The 
scliedulc of payments had paid no regard to two charges which 
ranked before reparation — the claii 1 of Great Britain for costs 

‘ '.23^ pr<.%idfd fnr rciinbursrmcnt of .Mlicd loans to Art. 23O for 

icsiiiuiioii t.f cash and property seized or sccjucstratcd by tJerinaiiv. 

* See 'I'ovnbec. A. J. of InternalionM Affairs, ifu>o-3. Oxford University 

Press for Ihiush [Royal] Institute of Imcruaiioiial .MTairs, pp. 14&-7. 
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of occupation and the Belgian right to priority. On 31 July 
IQ2I, the Reparation Commission provisionally allocated the 
sL received to Belgium, conditionally on her transferring any 
sum in excess of her final allocation to any Power entitled to it 
on account of cost of occupation. Under this arrangement 
France would receive no part of the milliard obtained and she 
refused to consent to an arrangement whereby the value of he 
Saar mines should be debited to her under Article 235 of the 
Treaty, and the reparation instalment divided equally between 

Bclc^iuni and Great Britain. i u 

This proposal in fact was more favourable to France than her 

strict rights^ under the Spa agreement of July ig™. but Frc 

pubL opinion could not easily be -conciled to receding no 

Lrt of tL first substantial reparation payment. Fui thcr dilli 

^:Ls were produced by the Lo-heur-Rathenau agreernem 

signed at Wiesbaden in August 1921, which while it rig y 

Siuted 7he direct reconstruction of the devastated areas 

through deliveries of German plant and materiah irnposed 

additional financial burdens upon 

the date at which the value of some of the deliveries wi^ 
to be debited to France, indirectly gave her a 
she was not entitled. This matter was "‘•Ko^uuon 

between the Allies when the November collapse of 

“This"'foreshadowing as it did a serious risk of a further 
defeult’, brought the question of a moratorium 1— - V 
forward, and oeeasioned a discussion between ^ 

Mr Llovd George in London in the third week of December, 
at wWeh a comVehensive project was drawn up w ueh w^ 
accepted as a basis for discussion by the five I owes at the 

Cannes Conference in January. Jntmril 

Its main feature was increased eontro ^ 

finances of Germany, in return for “ • ’ 

a limitation of the reparation claims during 
It also adiusted by an elaborate bargain, the outstanding 

dil^rence^ between the Allies on the subjea 

and priority. In spite of French and Belgian clit.clsins ol the 

schemrthe Confemnee at Cannes was 

and a better understanding between Lng an „uaran 

being promoted by an imporunt proposal for a British guaran 
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tee of French security, when M. Briand was suddenly recalled, 
and the difhculties were left unsolved. For the moment the 
situation was met by the Reparation Commission, which 
granted a conditional postponement of the January and 
February instalments of reparation, subject to a payment m 
approved currencies of 31 million gold marks every ten days, 
and the submission by the German Government of a scheme ol 

budget and currency reform. 1 • u 

The control of French policy had meanwhile passed into the 
hands of M. PoincarcS who, though unable to reverse the 
decisions previously arrived at, submitted a memorandum 
severely critical of Germany’s past conduct, and maintaining 
her complete ability to discharge her entire obligations. His 
concrete suggestions adopted the limitations agreed on for 1922, 
but greatly increased tlic severity of the supervision and control 
to be exercised. These suggestions were adopted as tlie basis of 
two notes which were addressed to the German Government. 
Since Germany, though protesting, complied with the stipula- 
tions, the Reparation Commission, at the end ol May, con- 
firmed the partial moratorium. 


Ri'ldtion between ]\'(ir Debts and Reparation 

On the question of the rel.\ti<uiship betNveen Reparation and 
\var debts, a lundameiual diflerencc of(;pinion existed on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. Looked at from a somewhat narrow 
point of view, the Anicric. altitude was logically defensible. 
In so far as the right to rej ration was really a right possessed 
by .\llied civilians to c'-- ,.ensalion for dam.ige to tlieir property, 
its rel.ition to a debt p.iyablc by Great Britain to the I'nitcd 
States would appear remote. Because the Mayor of Les Iheufs 
liad a riglu ' 1 tort against the German Guvcrniuent for the 
destruction is house, there seemetl no reason whv this .should 
affect a con .islual oblig.ition between the I'nitetl Kingdom 
and America If. however, as the wording of the 'I'reaiy sug- 
gested. the Allies bail merely accejited a pariiiul.ir limitation 
of an inherent right l(j b(‘ indenmihed against war c<'sts because 
of t!i<* inability of tlie enemy to pay in full, then re])ar.ition was 
to them a satisfaction of their general claims pio tanto, and into 
the cost of the war the element of their borrowings of course 
entered: and, as a matter of economic fact, the cash payments 
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received could best be utilized in barging such liabilides 
leaving the damage to the civil population to be dealt with m 
oTer ways. But® the connexion became more obvmus a^d 

intimate when the economic situation 

doW so tf^r debts remained, would be to leave the victors 
paying a virtual indemnity while their defeated enemy was 
Llolved from anything of the kind a state 
public opinion in no country could be 

equanimity. For *"^y=“^,\”d'JeL^was an indissoluble 
tion of reparation and mter-AUica acou wa 

This issue was first raised in a concrete 

mitteeof Experts was appointed to consi cr 

raising of foreign loans by Germany svuh <0 meet to 

obligations. The Committee reported that in exist g 
stances the plan was not P^Pcable, and a d dow n^ lour 

conditions for its realization, the mos P ,■ Germany’s 
linked intimately with the uncertainty regarding Ger™ 

liabilities the further uncertainty eon'teete 

debts. These it regarded as an --Pf "Vozg bfa 

and the matter was followed Up, ^Alli^'d Powers owins 

from Lord Balfour to the representatives 1 ow r 

war debts to Great Britain. After 

which Great Britain must "‘1“'^^ ^ United States was 

amount for which the British debt to the unite 

settled, he added that His Majesty s Government 

content themselves with j^nl'lhe worl^ th ■ exist- 

convinced of the economic injury prepared (subject to 

ing state of things that dd-ountry w^.uld be^p^-^ ^ 

the just claims of otlu r pai is - P repaymcMit by Allies, 
right to German Rn>aratum arid a claims to p ^ 
provided that this renunciation [-nud^I^rt ^ ^ ^ 

which this great problem could be 
a satisfactory solution. 

Unfortunately, this jebwrs "aw^mly the 

:;f 1=?he/:;^hts agam. 

ditionally, wltilc the American mtcrprctat.on of the proposa 
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has been accurately summarized as being, ‘We will pay you if 
we must, but you will be cads if you ask us to do so .*■ 

A/. Poincare and ^Productive Guarantees* 

The opposing policy of France was almost immediately 
launched at the ensuing London Conference on 7 August 192a, 
when M. Poincare brought forward, as conditions of a mora- 
torium, a series of ‘productive guarantees’, which included the 
appropriation of 60 per cent of the capital of German dye-stuff 
factories on the left bank of the Rhine and the exploitation and 
contingent expropriation of the state mines in the Ruhr basin. 
The British delegation responded by proposing a total mora- 
torium on cash payments for the remainder of 1922 and certain 
guarantees which included the supervision, in case of default 
in wood and coal deliveries, of the forests of tlie public domain 
and of the Ruhr coal mines. These suggestions were, however, 
wholly unacceptable to M. Poincare, and this Conference, like 
so many others, achieved nothing. The situation was more or 
less repeated at a second London Conference on 9 December 
1922, when Mr Bonar Law went farther tlian the Balfour Note 
by stating that 

if he saw some chance of a complete settlement with a prospect of 
finality he would be willing to run the risk in the end of having to 
pay an ind<'mitiiy, that is to say, of paying more to the United States 
of America than Great Britain would receive from the Allies and 
Germany. But he was sure that all would agree that it would be 
foolish to make such a concession if the whole question were going 
to be raised again. 

M. Poincar^, on the otiicr hand, after a severe criticism of a 
German plan : u.r.nittcd to the Conference, elaborated his 
scheme for ‘productive guarantees’ and made it clear that he 
wov ■ 'onsent to no moratorium without the adoption of the 
j)lcc which he proposed. This Conicrcnce was therefore 
..cJ, with the idea that the discussion should be con- 
tinued ;U. a subsequent meeting, in Paris, at the beginning of the 
new year; but before the proposed date the whole situation had 
become vitally altered. 

In the circumstances then existing, since the question of the 

* Mr Wickham Steed, at a meeting of ilic Royal litstitutc of International 
AfTairi, jG I ebruary 1929. Journal, 1929, p. 319. 
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moratorium requested by Germany was 

could be no question of applying M. Poincare s policy so long 

as his ‘guarantees’ were merely put forward 
the stay required. The experiment could only be rf Ge 
many were declared in default by the Reparation Commission. 
In cLequence, mainly, of difficulues payment to the con^ 
tractors owing to the fall in the mark, there ^ad b«m a tern 

porary c.sation of 

Sit-in dm\er deriveries to the 

shortage being, however, comparative y ri S garthou 

of the Reparation Commission on 26. cce ’ .tification of 
the French representative, moved for the 

the default. His proposal was violently oppo^cl by Sir John 
Bradbury, who exposed ‘ S^ronly before the Com- 

‘This trumpery accusation , he said, ^^nvncivr in other 

mission at the moment as a preparation fok an olTen « „ otlie 

fields. Since . . . Troy fell to the ‘ He w-a^ 

horse, history " Belgia^^ and Italian mein- 

however, out-voted by the rrenen, b ^mrinllv notified 

hers of tile Commission, and the default , 

Though on this ^ ai hTvc been different but 

minority of one, the result mig ^ 

for the repudiation of the Peace constituted 

The Reparation Commission had :,,r;tv vote on every 

with a membership of five, to ensure a m.y^ produced 

occasion. The withdrawal of ',v<nd— an even 

exactly the effect which it had been I imminent 

possibility of deadlock, a provisi prayed 

Laty, ^ving the Chairman a --'g 

in aid, thouglyhc been originally coiilem- 

Commission docs not seem to 1 « 

plated. This arrangement gave a ‘It was 

necessity, to the French ‘'"J’ t there in reserve 

rarely ifever cast; but the know^edg that Italy, whose 

necessarily underlay all these decided 

attitude was somewhat hesitant, b 
differently had the United States been presen . 

■ Sal,„. Si, A,ll,u,. •• *«■«' »"• 
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Armed with the notification thus secured, and wA the 
pr^peet of an early declaration of default m coal dehvenj 
Lo,^ M. Poincar6, at the Paris Conference of 2 January, felt 
himself on strong enough ground to venture upon a 
breach with his British AlUes, to reject their proposals and to 
proceed with the execution of his own plan. The expected 
notification on 9 January of default in coal deliveries gave him 
his opportunity, and two days later the French occupation of 

tlie Ruhr basin began. 



IV 


THE REPARATION PROBLEM: 

OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR TO 

DAWES PLAN 

Legal Aspects of the Ruhr Invasion 
is open to question whether the 

T of the Ruhr could be legally just.hcd -"^er \ e.ahlc 

1 Treaty. ‘The highest legal authont.cs m Great Bnta.n 

advised His Majesty s Government * M licstv’s 

German GoverLent was well ounded. 

Government had never concealed their vici ■ 

Belgian action in occupying the W the 

question of expediency, was not a sane i ‘ . involved: 

Treaty itself’A There were three mam 
(i) Was the question of default w ^c a 

which the Reparation Commission entitled to take 

majority vote? (ii) Were France by all the 

separate action, or must any acno Commission? 

Governments represented on die P,« limited to ‘economic 
(iii) Was the sanction applicable in f taken 

and financial prohibitions and rcprisa s , *k„ ^i-aumcnts on 

permissible under the Versailles Treaty? FoMhe ar un 
cither side of the question, the studen di,. 

sources; * having regard to the P« * ^ ^^pect is of 

astrous consequences of the course la , 
minor importance. 

Economic Importance of the Ruhr 

The industrial resources of post-war any 

centrated in the Ruhr basin to an ^ which 

disturbance of the normal activilics o * n. uncial stability of 
was bound to react dclctcriously upon ‘ j^ect the 

the Reich and consequently upon i s l Y 

Allied demands. Eighty to e.ghty-fivc per cent 

> British Note of 1 1 August I9i3* 40^^ 

* History of (Ire PfOCi Confaenct of I aru, • » 
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coal, 8 o per cent of her steel and pig-iron production, and 
70 per cent of the goods and mineral traffic on her railways 
were dependent upon the Ruhr. It is only fair, however, to 
point out that the action originally contemplated by the French 
and Belgian Governments did not in itself materially impede the 
normal working of industry; the dislocation which actually 
followed was a result of German resistance to the policy which 
does not appear to have been foreseen or expected. In their 
Note to the German Government of 10 January 1923* Fjp^i'ce 
and Belgium proposed to send into the Ruhr, under military 
protection, a mission — known as the Mission Interallice de 
Controle dcs Usincs des Mines, or M.I.C.U.M.— to supervise 
the action of the local Kohlensjyndikat and to take the measures 
required to secure the payment of reparation. Ihc normal life 
of the local population was not to be disturbed. 


Passive Resistance in Germany 


The first interference with the smooth working of the plan 
occurred before the arrival of the French troops on 1 1 January. 
The Kohlensyndikat withdrew its headquarters from Essen to 
Hamburg, tlius placing itsclfoutside tlic range of direct control. 
The German Government immediately afterwards ordained a 
policy of l)as^ivc resistance, suspended ell reparation deliveries 
to France and Belgium, thereby placing itself in general default, 
and by umlertaking the financial support of strikers and 
recaK itrant officials, whilr at the same time prescribing severe 
jjenallies f»r all German citizens who assisted the ])lans of the 
enemy, it fo'-itT* ' aid promoted the non-coo}:)erativc move- 
ment which an pontaneously in the occujiied area. The 
invaders were c< luenllv at once confronted with the neces- 


bllV 


wo 


rkin 


intricate railway system tif the Ruhr with 


really r<*>tt ii t cl stall', drafted from their armies, which of 


(ouTM* was total y unfamiliar with lc*cal conditions. The 
..\I. had also to st.ilf a number c»f the mines with its 


own jiersonnel, as a result of German refusals to work them, 
■file volume <if goods carried over the railways consequently 
dropped to cunsid<-rably less than a third of its normal figures. 

In these difficult circumstances, the French and Belgian 
( »o\ ermnents, with whom the It.ili.ins were technically associ- 
.ited though they played no active part, resorted to severe 
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measures of reprisal. 

on the Rhineland High Commission, owing “ 
of the United States, by the promulgation f 

extreme severity directed against “'‘“‘“''"P plied not 

success of their operations. These ordmanc ^ - j ^ area 

merely to the Ruhr, but throughout the 

under military occupation; m the “t^, ^ con-cqucntly 

were treated as a dead letter, an created by the 

became a sort of oasis of peace in t le s British relations 
struggle, a fact which did not improve was 

during this unhappy period, occupied and un- 
drawn, from VVesel to an^al.nost complete embargo, 

occupied German territory, and an transit of 

except in relation to foodstuffs, was P Allied control, 

goods to the parts of Germany e>o invaders could 

Except, therclorc, for such amounts as 

traJe; to France and Belgium on "t being 

deliveries, stocks continued to accumulate 

profitably disposed of. 

The Separatist Movement 

\ ’ \ the Fieiieh availed themselves 
A further weapon oi which th occupied tern- 

was the support of Separatist , matter, it must be 

tory. In extenuation of their couduc - ^loii of a policy 
pointed out that it was the I ,.„cd during the 

which they had persistently though lui essential not 

Peace Conference, which they sincere they 

only to their own but to the 8^^” ‘ (.a,licr date, 

had ranked among their war ai ' ^ between France 

In February 1917, a secret revolution, had 

and Russia, disclosed by the Bols ^ i>roposal to 

secured the support of the Isarist j separation from 

include in the terms of peace the organization 

Germany ol her trans-Rhcnish dislr c lUiinc 

on a separate basis in order that in , a Germanic 

might form a permanent ,,^1 llhi scheme did not 

invasion’. It is important “ ihe territories on the 

contemplate the annexation to I ran , ,|j^re of an 

left bank of the Rhine, but the establishment 

H.I.A. 
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autonomous and neutral State, freed from econonuc and 
political dependence upon Germany. At the Peace Conference, 
the case for this policy was elaborately argued m a memoran- 
dum prepared by M. Tardieu on the instrucUons of M. 
Clemenccau.i In view of what subsequently occurred, it is ol 
interest to quote from this document the following prophetic 

passage: 


Suppose, in fact, that Germany was mistress of the Rhine and 
wished to attack the Republic of Poland or that of Bohemia (Czecho- 
slovakia). Established defensively on the Rhine, she will keep in 

check for how long? — the western nations who have come to the 

aid of the young republics, and these will be crushed before it has 
been possible to help them. 


In the course of a subsequent discussion between M. Tardieu 
and Mr Philip Kerr (afterwards Lord Lothian) at the Confer- 
ence, the former made a remark destined to be repeated many 
years later by Mr Baldwin, who has since been popularly 
regarded as its originator: 


She [England] knows tliat her frontier is not at Dover. Now the 
late war has taught her that her European frontier is on the Rhine, 
and that the Rhine is even more important to her than the Suez 
Canal and the 1 liinalavas.- 

9 


On i.j. March the issue was discussed between President 
W ilson, Mr Lloyd George, and M. Clcmcnccau. The repre- 
s(‘niali\cs ol the Lhiiird .Stales and Great Britain were obstin- 
ately opposed to the I’n-ni h jirojiosal, but in order to secure its 
aliandonment they at once i>llered their joint guarantee of 
immediate military assista.nce in the event of a renewal of 
German aggrcssiffii. L\en (In'; oiler did not, however, win the 
immediaut appri<\al of M. Clcmcnccau. Further negotiations 
iblloued, a.s a ic>uU of which changes were made in the terms 
lontemplatccl in the 'Freaty, in respect of German disarma- 
men'.. i .v demilitarization ol the Rhineland and other matters, 


and cwntnally the Rhineland occupation was conceded in tlic 
form whii h it eventually took in the 'I'realy of \’crsaiUcs. Still, 
however, the compromise was stubbornly opposed by Marshal 


‘ The full text of this liocuinciit b set out in Tardieu, A. La Paix. Pori?> 
Payol, 1921, j>p. 1(^5 -y.|. 

» ibid., p. ly^. Nt. Tardicu’s book was published in 1 921* 
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Foch, who, as late as 25 April, argued that a militajT f 
limited to fifteen years was a guarantee of security cq^valent 

to zero, while involving us in increasing 

His arguments, however, were rejected, and M. C'cmcncea 
gave up the French demand for the '^‘’■ne frontier m com der^ 
tion of the Anglo-American guarantee of immediate military 
assistance This vital consideration was completely destroyed 
W^rlsalL November .9.9, of the United States Senam 
to ratify the work of their President. The British engage 

local population, which they Separatist move- 

defend or prevent. In reality, . the teeth of local 

ment in the Rhineland J^.Fthe district, 

public opinion; . convicted criminals and other 

and its rank and file include I'rcnch support 

undesirable characters. by the speedy collapse 

of Separatism not fordicoming. but 

of the movement when such p 

there is abundant were transported upon 

Other explanation. The ms g operations; 

Franco-Belgian German civil population were distri- 

arms confiscated from the Gc German police had 

buted to them, and those of «h.ch the Germ P ^ 
deprived the Separatists their resistance was 

authorities. Th^P^*'^*','^.f^Rhinelan^ Republic’ proclaimed 
Otherwise impeded, and the recognized by the French 

by the Icade^ of the ^ Government wherever its 

High Commissioner as the ^ 

authority was regarded by similar assistance was 

In Belgian occupied territory, wher 

‘ ibid., p. 209. , , c-Daralist occupation of Diisscldorf, 

* For a convincing and vivid account of the _p r. g. Coulion). 

30 September 1923. «« Ttu Uruay rmngU by Apex t I 
London, Murray, I 93 >> PP* 39"43* 
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not forthcoming, the movement swiftly collapsed, t)ut in the 
Bavarian Palatinate, hemmed in between French Alsace- 
Lorraine and the provisionally French territory of the Saar, 
events took a peculiarly serious turn, involving at one point the 
danger of a complete breach between France and Great Britain. 
On 24 October 1923, the Palatinate was recognized by a repre- 
sentative of General de Metz, the delegate of the Rhineland 
Commission, as an autonomous State with a Provisional 
Government, and the General himself, on the following day, 
prohibited all the Bavarian officials from the exercise of their 
functions. Thus encouraged, the Separatists seized by force the 
public buildings of every town in the Palatinate, and deported 
the officials wholesale, to the number of 19,000. On 2 January 
1924, the Rhineland High Commission decided (against the 
vote of the British representative) to register the decrees of the 
‘Autonomous Government’, thus according to it official recog- 
nition. At this point the British Government demanded that 
ratification should be suspended pending an inquiry, and the 
subsec|uent investigations of Mr Clive, the British Consul- 
General for Bavaria and the Palatinate, conclusively established 
that the overwhelming majority of the population was opposed 
to the Separatist Government. On the strength of this report, 
the Britisli Government proposed a r« •'■•rcncc of the question to 
the Permanent Court of InternaiMoal Just'ce, with the result 
that llic French resistance gave way. In February, their sup- 
port having been with- '• awn, the true slate of public sympathy 
was disclosed at Pirni.' n •, by the massacre of fifteen Separatists, 
who liad been driven bv lire fmm the building which ihcv were 

4 vZ* * 

defending. At Durkheim the same story was rejjeatcd, and 
there ^vas a further clash, attended by loss ol' life, at Kaisers- 
lautern, though on this occasion the Separatists seem to have 
taken the otl'ensive. After these events, the Rhineland High 
Commission ])roclaimed a state of siege, and ordered the dis- 
solution of ilic local natiimalist organization. By the end of 
February 1924 the last Separatists had disappeared from the 
scene. 

'Fhc disturbances, however, which resulted from the French 
policy on the Ruhr, ^\•ere not confined to the t*ccupied territory. 
On 9 November 1923, a rising promoted by General Ludendorlf 
broke out in Bavaria, which, though promptly suppressed, is of 
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some historical importance, as one of the leaders was a "f 

Austria, named Adolf Hitler, of whom the world was destined 
to hear more in a few years’ time. Hitler was condemned, for 
the part he had played in the disturbance, to imprisonment in 
a fortress which provided him svith the leisure to write the 
book, Win Kampf, in which the National Socialist doctrine is 

explained and elaborated. 

Losses of tfu Struggle 

Apart from the bloodshed caused by the Separatist move- 
ment in the Rhineland, the virtual state of 
tween Germany and the Powers in occupation ‘''■= “ 

not free from casualties. French sources admit a 
and 66 wounded on the side of the Allies of 6 kd d a id 
92 wounded on that of their opponents, while German me-isurcs 
in enforcement of the policy of passive -s.stance mvoh d a 
casualty list of 300 dead and more than 2,000 injured But 
hnanclll clse^uences to both sides were far -0- ^asPous. 
The franc had lost nearly a quarter of its ; 

depreciated a billion-fold, had become to alt " ’ ' ^ P” 
poL worthless. In these circumstances, saner " 

^portunity of being heard; m September '9^3. G-ma y 
unLnditioLlly abandoned passive resistance ^ 

ordinance suspending reparation dHivenes. l u Gc m 
actual capacity to pay had been so imp.aired 1 ^ 

also ready .0 listen to reason. From 

adopted tl e policy of j^rccfly with a eommiltcc 

liveries and other payments m km V of 

of the Ruhr industrialists, but the statu aid - R 
23 November 1023 was due to lapse, il not renewu 1 1 Apnl 
!^27and .hcre^seemcd small piospcet tha. - 
tinned, while this system of exaciiiig a local ' ^ ' P' ' 

private industry, in lieu of reparation from the Govciiimeiit. 

bade fair to complete the rum of Germany. 

Genesis of the Dawes Plan 

Fortunately the Allied Powers, while they had all rejexted 

proposals pM forward by Germany m May 1 g'-'S. 

that date, been engaged in more or less continuous 

with each other and with their former enemy, and, alter the 
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cessation of German intransigence, Mr Baldwin appealed to the 
Government of the United States to collaborate m an investiga- 
tion into Germany’s capacity to pay.^ was favour- 

able, and resulted in the appointment, at the end of the year, 
of a Committee presided over by die American General, 
Charles G. Dawes. The Committee met in Pans in Janua^ 
1024, and presented its report on 9 April. Basing itself upon the 
slogan ‘Business not politics’, the report went on to emphasize 
Germany’s need for the resources of her whole territory, and the 
interdependence of the two requisites of a stabilized currency 
and a balanced budget. Permanent stability was to be secured 
to the new ‘Rcntenmark’ - by the reorganization of the bank of 
issue, free from government interference and under the super- 
vision necessary to protect foreign interests. Germany was to 
pay amounts rising in five years from 1,000 million gold marks 
or ;^'f)0 million to 2,500 million gold marks (^{^125 million), to 
be raised partly in the German budget, and partly from State 
railway bonds and industrial debentures, together with a 
transport tax. To guard against collapse ol the exchange owing 
to transfer ditPu ulties, payments wore to be made in German 
currency, the operation of transfer resting with the recipients. 
'I'o cover the guld reserve requirements of the new bank, and 
internal iiaymenls ft)r treaty ]>urpt»ses in 1924-5, a foreign loan 
ofBuo million g<*kl marks was regarded as an essential condition 
of the scheme. 

T'ortificd by iliis re])i»rl, the ir rn-sted Powers continued their 

n.“g(*ii.iiiuns, and eventn.illy an....gcd a conference which met 

in London or. tbjuly I'lJj. The iirospects of a successful result 

had nieaiiv.l. • beiu impvov; liy tlie fall of M. Poincare’s 

Ciovennnent : M-iy)- I hough tlie French Premier had of 

late becomi! coioiderablv more com ili.iti.n \ in his attitude 

# 0 

low anU .;'s former .Mlies, dis» ussions between .M. l lerriot and 
Mr Ra av MarDonald hekl greater promise of agreement 
ih.m ih of the ])re\ ious ye.ir, in wliicli M. Poincare and Lord 
(air/on ad been the jnrUagonists, Tlic Uonlen-ncc in fact 
proca-eckal smoothly; on 5 .\ugust it was ready to welcome the 

' I ho lu'l ii >n i I Miih < olLthor;ilu»n luul l>rc*n nuicl*‘ in UtC I’lutocl Stntcs 

in :i h hv Nij i... 1.. to ilir Ami tit an lli>loiical A^uiiation 

in \ y*'i ( Mil irr i m-: -• 

* InlrtKlnr<*«l ax an ruirr^ojicy (urrenrv in NoxrtnlxT 
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participation of the German delegates, and on the i 6 t 

Lcessary agreements for carrying out the Dawes 

signed By the end of the month the leg.slat.on required h^d 

pLed the Reichstag, and in October the 

Lated with complete success. The largest portion (Sno 

million) was raised in the United States. 

Improvement in International Relations 

The favourable atmosphere created by the 
ence and the adoption of the Dawes Plan ^ 

improved understanding, not only between Alhes and Oe 
many, but between Great Britain and France. ^1- sub.jrchnate 

question of apportionment of the Allied 

quickly and happily settled Tanuary 102^ The 

Finance Ministers which took place J* .A years 

payments themselves were punctually made fo. 

though the plan itself had «.„u.,nent of the 

problem. This point was emphasized fnun he first .n^tl.e 

annual reports oiThe ,,,'ftion was allowed to 

But for the moment the question of r j . * /liiccl their 

rest, and the statesmen of Europe were 

attention more exclusively to the r i 

world peace. The ‘Locarno Spirit\ which dKl nudi^m^^ 

ensuing years since 

was thus a logical outcome of the IL ~ 

the appeal to American co-tiperation , ■ of 

culmination was occasioned by the catas “1 brought 

the Ruhr occupation, and it was this sliai p cv „^(ji„cnt at 

the protagonists nearer together, it appealed, or tltc 
any rate, that good had been born out o cn i . 

, arl: a fm-Tl rracljusuiicnt. 

• ‘The rrsuhs afliii-vcd ... do n..l 1>y ..t ti.ust prot.-td. 

They arc rather the Marting-poim Irom w»k • /{.htiration Pa)nienls, May 
Reparalion Commiision: lieport of ttu Aginl- 
• 925 - 
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THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY: TO THE 

LOCARNO TREATIES 

T he close of 1924 marks a stage when most of the problems 
involved in the Peace Treaties appeared cither to have 
been liquidated or in a fair way to become so, and the 
statesmen of Europe were free to direct a more undistracted 
attention to the constructive work of the new regime in laying 
the foundations for a durable tranquillity. The territorial 
adjustments had been completed, not only in Europe but also 
in the Near East, and if the problem of reparation could not be 
regarded as finally settled, a modus vivendi had at least been 
arrived at which could be relied upon to shelve the question for 
some time. Finally, though the international activities of the 
Russian revolutionaries still continued to disturb harmonious 
relations, this side of their policy had become, since the death 
of Lenin in Januar>' 1924, increasingly incompatible with the 
designs of tlic Soviet Government, and while the latter could 
claim a substantial measure t)f success in the recognition 
accorded to it by the prii* ipal European Powers, the ellorts ol 
the Third Internationa* id only served to discredit it by a 
record of continual failu 

Gonditions, in fact, seemed ripe for substantial progress in 
the consolidation of a new system from which tlie fear of war 
could be eliminated. There can be no doubt that this was the 
objective which the authors of the Peace Settlement had 
principally in mind, and which indeed at fust they dreamt that 
they had achieved. In Great Britain, at any rate, for some years 
after the signature of the European Treaties, it was regarded as 
almost blasphemous to hint at the possibility of another war. 
flic struggle from 1914 to iqiB had, at its ckisc, become in the 
minds of mo>t people in Great Britain a ‘war to eml war’: unless 
this aim had been realized, the ellbrt had been wholly fruitless. 
What was confidently expected, or at least not openly ques- 
tioned, was die inauguration «>f a new era, in which nations and 

' Scr Chapter \ ll- 
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races, under governments of their own choosing. un- 

selfishly and automatically co-operate m the suppression 

‘'"ln 1 ::h'r"g:Wc:'agtXarmamcnt was hardly at first 
exj^cted to prLnt any'serious difficulties^ It was the na ura 
corollary of restored confidence, satisfied “"'‘’it ons and a 
general will to peace, and the removal of any temptation h ch 
might remain to revert to militarism and nggtessionMt is t ue 
that difficulties and dangers had been fotescen by »me of the 

negotiators before the conclusion of the cace j , 

Lloyd George, for instance, not only pcrcei cd the element o 

futurediscordwhichlayinthc terntona SC 

realized and advocated the advantages /tcirv limitation 

iron was hot. The time for achieving a ^nbsfa tory > n.tat 

of armaments was, he saw, the ti.„e 

as to the efficacy of the collective machinery 

to develop; for this reason he argued between 

ment for the limitation of their armamcn 

the principal Powers, should precede the s.gnatu.e 
Covenant. 

ri .11 Csr the Lcatjuc of Nations 

The first condition of success fhc urgt ] n.-jiish Empiic and 

is, ihcrcfore, a firm understanding between , ’ ...[H 

the United k.a.es of America --d I-ncc-nd I .aly that i ^ 

be no competitive building up of ciatud the League of 

Unless this is arrived at before the Covenan ,„d 

Nations will be a sham and a moc < ry. ,„.,,,,„,.ers and patrons 
rightly regarded, as a proof that ns ^-ading members 

repose no confidence have reached an uncU r- 

ofthc League have made it cleat ih. J ,j-iM.jjions the strength 

standing which will both secure to the Lea at 

which is necessary to enable it to protec i suspicion with 

the same time will make misund.-island ng and ju , 

regard to competitive armaments impo 
future and its authority will be 

ensure that not only Germany, but . , ^ conscription. U tlic 

undertake to limit their armaments an ■ conscript 

small nations arc permitted to organize a ,m,darv wars will 
armies running each to hundreds of ihousands,^ boundary 

be inevitable and all Europe will be i 

. Memoranda™ of a, March .ml., 
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The favourable occasion was, however, permitted to pass. 
Indeed, reflexion in the light of subsequent events may induce 
doubts as to whether the policy proposed or the arguments 
adduced were sound. The danger to world peace did not in 
fact arise from the conduct of the small States, and it is question- 
able whether the reduction of their armaments by the \'ictorious 
Great Powers in the glow of optimism created by tlic immediate 
flush of triumph would have been either prudent or beneficial. 
Yet it is clear that in 1920 a general limitation of armaments 
was contemplated by all the Allied and Associated Powers. 
Reduction ‘to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of international obliga- 
tions’ figured in the ‘Fourteen Points’ — Point 4, and in Article 8 
of the Covenant, and the same intention (‘to render possible the 
initiation of a general limitation’) is given in Part V of the 
V'crsailles Treaty as the reason for requiring the drastic dis- 
armament of Germany, and was repeated, even more e.xplicitly, 
in tlic reply to the German delegates of 16 June 1919. These 
utterances have, indeed, been misrepresented by German 
propaganda, with an unwarranted degree of success even out- 
side the frontiers of the Reich, as establishing a contractual 
relationship between the disarmament of the vanquished and 
that contemplated by the victors, buch a contention cannot, of 
course, be accepted.* The Allies never said, ‘If you will disarm, 
wc will'. 'I'hcir attitude may be more appropriately likened to 
that of a group of householders thus addressing a convicted 
burglar: ‘Patent locks and a large police force arc cxpensi\c 
luxuries which we should like to escape, but wc cannot until we 
know that you are safely put out of harm’s way'. There is 
nowiicre any ind aiion that the victors contemplated a rcduc- 


tion commensurate with that imposed on Germany, but the 
criterion ‘the lowest point consistent with national safety' is 
manilestly a \ .uial)le standard which is lower if the principal 
poti ntial disturber of thir peace has been rendered innocuous. 


1 his criterion, embodied 
ain.ilher wav of saving that 

* / n 


in Article 8 of tlic Covenant, is 
security is everything. Inflated 


' t;f. KriiMi S(;»icirn iu c.f Poll* y. iB Siptcmbcr 013.’. ‘ To stale wltat the object 
or aim of a stiptilaiion i>, is a \c ry <bHVreni ibint; fiom iu..kini; il.e ‘uccessful funil- 
meiu of that ..bjcit the ci>iului-.n .,f the Mipubiijou' W li.-i K r-lJei.mii, J. W., eil., 
Documents on Inter n.Uionol i-nj. London, Oxiord L i.ivcisity pVess for the 

Royal Institiuc of I ntiTn:uic»ruiI Alfairs, 1933, p. ii)G). 
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armaments are not so much a cause of war as a symptom 
indicating a dangerous situation; given complete freedom from 
the risk of attack, real or imaginary, there can be natrons 
so mad as not spontaneously to reduce the crushing and 
unproductive expenditure involved in their forces to a unwen- 
allv satisfactory minimum. On the other hand, it would 
clearly be impossible to persuade any State to reduce its arma- 
ments if it feU that its national security was 
It is therefore rather surprising that, in its earlier efforts to cope 

with the problem, the League of Nations tended 

narrowly on schemes for disarmament on a statistical and 

thU was followed, nine months afterwards, by the creation 
“^rpora ; Mixed Commission.- These bodies, however 
spent muTtime at the outset in the collection and exchange of 
sWtistical and other information on existing armaments, while 
the asserliC at each of its first four sessions, recommended a 

preliminary form of limitation * ’‘j- '“^^11”^^ 

z::::^[::d^. in . -a .h., 

the British representative on the Temporary 

of 30,000 men in a defined ratio. 

The Washington Conference, iQ2J-2 

Lord Esher’s plan was admittedly based on the precedent 

rurtL'drcurrnces whicl'e^^^^^^^^^^ to 

which t^ ^ii 

‘ Sutvfy of Inlernaliorutl AJfoirs, iyiO-3, p- »04' 
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Of the four Powers associated with the United States in the 
agreement, neither France nor Italy was threatened by the 
naval superiority of the British Empire, the United States, or 
Japan, and Italy, as a comparatively poor nation, was bound to 
welcome any limitation proposed, on a basis of her parity with 
France. The relations between Great Britain and the United 
States were such that she had nothing to fear from parity in 
battleship strength with America, while the agreement left her, 
in this respect, in a ratio of 5 to 3*5 to the next two naval Powers 
of Europe. ‘ The numerical limitations imposed were restricted 
to large battleships,- a form of armament the necessity for which 
is open to dispute and to which a mathematical ratio is more 
clearly applicable than to any other; one, moreover, which it is 
impossible to provide in secret or without a very great financial 
outlay. The parties to the agreement were comparatively few, 
and its duration was limited in time, since the Treaty was 


capable of being terminated in 1936. But, above all, agreement 
was not arrived at without prior consideration of possible 
danger-points and of the security of the parties.® Collateral 
negotiations between Japan and China settled, as it was 
thought, the out>tanding dilfcrences between them, while 
American grounds for alarm were allayed by the recognition of 
her rights in the Japanese mandated island of Yap. The 
requirements of security were to some extent dealt with by the 
conc lusion, in December 1921, ofa Four- Power Treaty between 


the Brilisli j'nipir<\, the United States, Japan, and France, 


which. { !' ■! , 


parlies to a policy of co-ojK-ration, consulta- 


tion, a.ul lie .ual help in the Pacific area, and by the Nine- 
Power 1 rcaty of Felnuary 1922, recognizing the sovereign 
iii'i' {K-ndence and territorial and administrative integrity of 


* \ [• itioti WP f»ave net lu Ul in Europe f..r the l.ast seventy years.’ Sir I recleriek 

Mai lie 111 .III iuldress to the Biiiish [Ki.y.tlJ Institute of hitcnuational .MVairs, 
puhl. hed ill its Jour nul^ vol. i, p. 103. 

* I hiie UMS a loi.il /.-im.it;. limitation applied i<. airrrafi ran lers, and a tnaximum 
si-f was fixed (as some think, too hiuh, f.i i.ipilal ships, aircraft carriers, and 
cruisers, as well as for their guns, but the only resirieiioii of numbers was in respect 
of battlosliips. 

» Doubts are still enteriained as to whether ihe consider. ition was sufTicient. It is 
cnntend.d, for instance, that J raiuc enibaike.l upon submarine construction 
hugely because an assignment of five capital ships w.is i oiisideied inadequate The 
Washington I reaty atiempied to scale- down from tlic top, insiead of buildiiitt 
upon the requiremems of tlic lesser Powers. 
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China. In these circumstances, while the achievement was 
substantial, it is obvious that the problem was one of far greater 
simplicity than that confronting the League of Nations m 
relation to the land forces of Europe. 


France and Security 

Outside the genial influences of the ‘Geneva atmosphere , 
there had, from the first, existed little doubt as to the pie- 
liminary necessity for a sense of security. France, as already 
stated (p. 55), had only been persuaded, at the Peace Cun cr- 
ence, to renounce her darling plan of keeping the German 
frontier behind the Rhine in consideration of ‘'‘n Angb- 
American Treaty of Guarantee, and, when ins ro 

owing to the retirement of the United States, s 1C os no 1 

safeguarding the position by the conclusion 'J* 

Poland in February 1921. The states of thcMattle Enlcn . 
simultaneously acted on a realistic view of the situation ai d 

their system of alliance was linked with the 

such a bond was formally completed, by the fact of a common 

interest in the preservation of the Peace ett • j- 

these precautions were insufficient to allay the « 

France; negotiations for the renewal of an Anglo-1 1 P‘ 
continued Ltil .922, and appeared, indeed, on th b n k oi 
realization during the Cannes Conference, when 
interrupted by M. Poincare’s advent to power m ^ 

M. BriLd. The project eventually broke ^own owing to the 

unwillingness of Great Britain to regard 

many of Articles 42 and 43 of the 7 

tions or armed forces in the demilitarize area nca 

as a can/r belli, or to enter into any engagements ^ 

obligations under the Covenant, in r^pect of the 

the eastern frontiers of Germany. T c ri isi < „ in 

summarized in a memorandum prepared by Lord Curzon in 

February: 

In so far as British public opinion will endorse 
will be in the belief that it can only become optrat 
of a German army actually crossing the F^cnclt front er . . [As m 

obligations elsewhere] the two Powers, not , ensure 

arc ‘to examine in common the measun s nc-c* ^ micht 
speedily a peaceful and equitable settlement . Ofeourse, this migh 
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mean that they would jointly refer the case to the League of Nations. 
But, if so, the provision is unnccessar>'. On the other hand, it . . . is 
probably intended by the French to mean that the settlement of the 
future European disputes is a matter primarily for Great Britain and 
France, and that the rest of the world is to look on until our two 
Governments have made up their minds what they will do. ... A 
militaiy alliance of this description between Great Britain and 
France could only result in rival and, it might be, hostile combina- 
tions between other Powers . . . and it is inconsistent with the theory 
upon which it has hitherto been assumed that the post-war polity 
of Europe is to be based. 


The Flight from Sanctions 

Meanwhile, the confidence which had been reposed in the 
provisions of the League Covenant for collective action was 
being rapidly undermined. Tlic most vital factor in bringing 
about this change was, no doubt, the withdrawal of the Lnited 
States. But for a time there was still a general belief that peace 
had been established on durable foundations. Now this was 
waning. Undertakings cheerfully assumed in the optimism 
which followed the conclusion of the War took on a graver 
aspect when it became apparent that they might actually have 
to be fuUillcd, and a large number of signatory nations took 
early steps to cpialify thorn. At the First .Assembly, in 1920, the 
Canadian Delegation proposed the elimination of Article 10 
(preservation of terriUirial integrity), and further developed its 
point of view in 1922, by jsroposing, inU r alia., tliat ‘no Member 
shall be under the obligation to engage in any act of war 
without the consent of its parliament, legislature, or other 
representative body’. At the Fourth Assembly, in 1923, an 
interpretative re-olulion was proposed, which after adopting 
another Canadian amendment, to the eflect that the Council, 
in ailvising on action tc» betaken in fulfilment of the obligation 
under .\rlicle 10 shoukl take account of the geographical and 
general situation of each State, laid it down that 


It is for the constiiutiotial aiithojitics of eacli Member to decide, 
in reference to the obligaticm of presciving the independence and 
the integrity of tlie territory of Members, in what degree the 
Member is bound to assure the execution of this obligation by 
employment of its military forces. 
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Though the resolution was opposed by 

not carid, it was hereafter generaUy regarded s^c pr^ g 

the accepted interpretation of the ^rtic^, a 

which it laid down was also app le Second 

sanctions imposed under Article . resolutions 

A.™bly, in 19.1, “ "("wbitli «» 1 !™“* ” 

S i. Co..n- in ..Pid ... .-»»■ 

As a French critic expressed it. 

The result which we are in danger « "j 
ruined the strength of the original Article it>, % 

anything in its place. ‘ 

A school of thought was. in fact 'V Xh 

valued the League purely for the 

consultation and the development ° ‘ designed 

opinion, and regarded the machinery * ^ 

to guarantee its signatories against ■' ‘ ^ the 

minor importance but positively dangero ■ • indcas- 

sccurity which the League was 

ingly believed to be illusory, and States we 

a reliance on their own forces and those of suclr allies as > 

might be able to attract. 

The Draft Treaty of Mutual Asshtaiue 

These developments, which seemed to 
the pre-war system, brought into ratlicr -->«P ^ ‘ 
the French with their insistence on guaranteed sl > 

morc zealous champions of the League as t ic ‘ Cecil) 
civilization. In 192. Lord Robert Ceol (now \ .s< uiU Ux 

submitted four propositions to the Icmpoiary 

mission: , 

i. That reduction of armaments to lie guaruntecs 

ii. That such reduction depended upon saiisla*. > b 

of security. 

iii. That these guarantees should l)c general. conditional 

iv. That the provision of such guarantees should be cona 

on an undertaking to reduce armaments. 

*Ray,J. CommaUaiieduPacUde la SocUtifUi Nations, V,sus. > 

p. 5 ' 9 - 
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A discussion followed in the Assembly, as a result of which two 
drafts were submitted to the Temporary Commission by Lord 
Robert Cecil and Colonel Rcquin, who had been the principal 
critic of his third proposition, and from the co-ordination of 
these texts was produced the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
which was circulated to the members of the League, and also to 
nen-members for their observations. 

The Draft Treaty was a highly ingenious attempt to combine 
the respective advantages of a general guarantee and a local 
system of alliances, while obviating their defects. ^Vhile a joint 
and several obligation was to rest upon all signatories to assist 
any of their number against a war of aggression, which was 
stigmatized as ‘an international crime’, the duty to engage in 
military, naval, or aerial action was restricted to States situated 
in the continent in w'hich such operations took place. While the 
allocation of such duties, as well as the function of determining 
the aggressor, w'as laid upon the Council of the League, 
voluntary local alliances were permitted, and their immediate 
intervention was sanctioned, subject to the risk of incurring the 
penalties of aggression if this pow-er w-as, in the opinion of the 
Council, wTongfully used. Thus the risk of a regional group 
combining for purposes other than the maintenance of peace 
was minimized, while sclf-intcrcst might be counted on to 
stimulate the action w hich the general obligations of the Treaty 
re(]uired. It was, however, the careful way in which the obliga- 
tions of signatories were limited which caused the rejection of 
the scheme. The apportionment of liability on continental lines 
cut fatally across the structure of the British Commonwealth 
with its world-wide responsibilities. Eitlier some parts of the 
Empire might be at war while others remained at peace — 
a situation regarded at that date as intolerable -or Great 
Briia’U and her Dominions would be subjected i<* a wholly 
dispix.'oortionatc share of the burden of resisting aggression in 
all parts of tlie w<irld. In any case, no continental exemption 
could apply to the British Navy, and ilie arrangements con- 
templated seemed likely to raise in an aente form the dilTicult 
(juestion of the constitutional relationship between the nations 
in the British ComnuiinveaUh. Eor these re.isons, as well as 
because of the large executive functii.ns w hich the Treaty con- 
ferred on the Council of the League, the scheme was rejected 
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r-;r es'. 1= rs.^r r.;; .. 

decisive. 

The Geneva Protocol 

The defunct proposal had, however, set the “^m'op'^an 
statesmen on the right path. The abk 

limitation of armaments, but also as me o y ,, 

which a durable peace could be estabhshed, ^ ^ 

recognized. If the Draft Treaty had '» sacr.f. ed t was el 
that some acceptable alternative method of the 

security at which it aimed must nse fron, .ts 

. ...... ... t : 

improve the machinery of the Trhieve 

preserve peace and deter aggress.on It was 'o acl eve 

dtis result in two ways-by _sup|>lymg ^ 

aggression, and by clostng of the machinery for 

left war legitimate m ^ ‘ ^ cliniculties 

settlement laid down m Article I,). > of this 

was sought in compulsory ^'tlrVamS 

expedient as a test of aggression w* P p.j- , a ,1,1^ ^iie 

MacDonald in his opening speech at the I'.fth Assembly of 
League, in September 192.U 

The one method by respo.o 

to arbitrate? 

But it was also clear that the acceptance of an 
cases of dispute 

With these leading ideas in their minds Mr . . • 

M. HefcsTpresented a joint 

and M. BeneS on the labour of di,ilimg 

in which these principles were embo ic • i.UfnrIr docu- 

It is impossill to enter into 

ment, which are, m any case, casil> ifU-ntifsdmi 

ing, h relied on est ablishing „nescap ablejHdPiHl-Kkntilymb U 

HA.A. 
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the aggressor, mainly by applying the test above referred to, 
ana"^^plicd the machin ^ of arbitration to all disp utes 
^vre nt those arising ouTon^mtt^ solely withm the domesfac 
iurisfection of one of the parties. Even in such cases, toe 
Council or the Assembly might still consider the situation under 
Article 1 1 of the Covenant. The sanctions to be applied against 
the aggressor were identical with those laid down in Article i6 

of the Covenant. 

The real objection to this procedure is that disputes leading 
to war are often of a nature which is not susceptible of arbitral 
adjudication. The l^olish Corridor problem is a good example. 
Juridically, the title of Poland was incontestable. The only 
alternative to a judicial decision is a compromise, but here it was 
difficult to conceive a compromise acceptable to one party 
which would not be inevitably unsatisfactory to the other. To 
connect the German Reich with East Prussia, which was the 
minimum of the German aspirations, obviously cut off Poland 
, from the sea and merely created a corridor from east to west 
[_ instead of from north to south. In such cases the Protocol made 
no new contribution to the problem of security, but threw the 
nations back upon the old question— were the sanctions of the 
Covenant an adequate or a trustworthy safeguard? Yet it was 
not an objection of this character which brought about the 
ultimate rejection of the Protocol. Indeed, for the moment, in 
the favourable atmosphere of Geneva, the success of the policy 
which it proposed seemed assured. 


Rejection of the Protocol 

On 2 October 1924, the Protocol was unanimously recom- 
uj tied to the acceptance of the Governments of its member 
M s by the Assembly of the League of .Nations. Within a few 
• the representatives of some seventeen States had signed the 
I Lrument, and before the end of the month it had been not 
oi.lv signed but ratified by Czechoslovakia. Vet in the spring 
of the following year the projec t was dead. Its sudden demise 
seems to call for some explanation. 

Some writers * have laid great stress on the fact that thc\ 
Labour Government of Mr Ramsay MacDonald, who had 

* Sec S. dc Mudariai;;!, Disat moment : tlu Role of t/ie An^lo-Saxon Oxford 

University Press for Geneva Institute of International Relations^ *927, p« lU* 
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olaved a leading part in formulating the views of which the 
1 th! outcome, had fallen in Novem^™, and 

had been succeeded by a Conservauve adm nutrauon 

SSiEiSiaHH 

of their programme ^ of its origin, 

that the Protocol was ^ a tradition in Great 

Continuity m foreign policy ^han any other 

Britain which Conservatives, p P , ^ majority 

party, have been inclined to nuler of men who 

in the new Parliament ,he attitude of the 

favoured isolationism, this was ^/'amlV 
Foreign Secretory, Mr Austen Chamberlain. 

ri A Jr. tVif' House of Commons on 5 March 
We are too near [he said goes on there. At 

1925] to the Continent to res 1 ^ withdraw ourselves from all 

periods in our history we have 8 Hvc, within 

European interests . . . but , ^(.p^ain indifferent to 

twen^ mUes of the Contimmt of Europe and^rema..^ 

the peace and security of the isolation, that we shall 

selfish, and, at the same tim ^ h^ ^PP^sultation with the free self- 

exercise now, when we spea p j^e our mission and our 
governing Dominions of a great Empire, 

influence in the world. r.Vol eima- 

The most that can be claimed as ajesult oft e po 

tion in Great Britain is that Y . . the new 

immediate and problems in Russia, arising 

Government was faced with g P Egypt, coiisc- 

out of the ‘Zinoviev Icmer W-;^ 

quent upon the murder of L juslificalion, lor 

p. 137). It to tlie Protocol, and it is 

further time to consider its apparent may 

possible that in the intcn'al objections not at I 1 

have become increasingly cvi ' ^ rcici tion of the Protocol 

The chief reason, however, o ^ Pi itish overseas 

lay undoubtedly in .jy ^li,e to fear of intcr- 

Dominions. Their opposition was P' matters as 

fercncc with their made in the text of the 

immigration, in view of pp.,(. liut fuiKlainentally 

document at the instance ol the Japaiic 
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it was based on a growing aversion from tlie whole idea of 
becoming involved in the application of sanctions in conse- 
quence of the Imperial tie connecting the Dominions vath 
Great Britain. Geographically remote, as they at this time 
appeared, from the probable danger-spots of the world, the 
Dominions viewed with increasing distaste a prospect of 
European entanglement. In Canada, whose proximity to the 
United States encouraged sympathy with American isolation- 
ism, this attitude had long been apparent. It had coloured her 
policy at Geneva, as we have seen, from the days of the First 
j\sscmbly, and it was voiced in the rather ominous remarks 
with which her delegate, M. Dandurand, had marred the 
unreserved acceptance of the Protocol in the debates of the 
Assembly: 

In this association of mutual insurance against fire, the risks 
assumed by the different States are not equal. VVe live in a fireproof 
house, far from inflammable materials. 

South Africa, too, was already inclined to adopt the view of 
the true functions of the League subsequently expressed by 
General Smuts at a meeting of the Ro)-al Institute of Inter- 
national Aflairs (January 1930); 

There are a few traces still of the old order in the Covenant. 
'I'hv.y will disappear; opinion is hardening against them — Clause 10 
and the section of Clause 16 referring to iniliiaty and n.aval force — 
they have never been put into force; public opinion is hardening 
against those ck 

India also feu:- I a disproportionate share in the burden of 
sanctions in the event of trouble in Asia, and Australia and New 
Zealand, while i.iore afraid of inroads upon their domestic 
sovereignty than of the possible calls upon their military 
resources in the enforcement of sanctions, w'ere equally uncom- 
j^romising in their opposition to the Protocol. In short, disguise 
it how we will, tlic demise of the Protocol really meant that 
a number of countries which had willingly accepted the 
obligations of the Covenant in 1919 would have refused to do so 
in 1924. The sanctions were identical; their burden was the 
same; but what they entailed had become more apparent. In 
these circumstances, the rejection of the Protocol Nvas inevitable, 

^Journal, 1930, p. 150. 
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and th^ coup de grace was administered by Mr Cl'‘'‘mbcrlatn in his 
address to the Council of the League on 12 March 1925. 

The Locarno Agreements 

Yet it remained evident, and was universally agreed, that 

.hi.h .h. Sr:l"S.. of ».■ 

but to deal with the menace, which could not be " d" 
postponed, of a revived and powerful = 

Lre definite and specific was required ‘ 

Eastern Allies could be expected to 

A general system of „i Vgi„nal agrej ^ 

attention was rc-dirccted to the p — Ti tyrnimine-ris that 

ments. The objection to such a system ol li)^ onec^formed 

inrnds to promote counter-alhances and 1.^, once ^ 

the alliances on both sides will pr<)babl> p ’ P ^ 
the merits of the policy pursued by 

even become a formidable a possible dispute 

objections are largely met if b p system of mutual 

are combined in the same B™;P; the peaceful 
guarantee against aggression, • fe 

solution of their differences. A s ^..tcd by Germany 

Rhineland frontier was concernc , * • ,> ^ enter 

as early as 1922 Germany 

into mutual pledges with '>« P ^ disinterested Power 

abstain from war for a generatio , T>,»iiicarc then in 

being included in the pact as ‘a 

power in France, h“dj, h<>w= ■ J „peaied in 1923, 

with no better succcm, but at ' Ambassador in 

conveyed by Lord D Aberno , ^ proposal. 

Berlin, that the time was ripe r,.lurtant to enter into 

While British opinion had usu V circumstances, a 

general commitments m unp .,„(i Belgium was 

guarantee limited to the frontiers of ance 

more in line with the trad.tiona 
more obviously restricted to meeUng a direct 
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strategic interests,' and the approaching rejection of the 
Geneva Protocol was likely to turn the mind of France to the 
favourable consideration of an alternative, though less general, 
method of attaining security. The German proposal con- 
sequently revived, and transmitted to Paris on 9 February 

^French opinion was not immediately favourable, and 
decision was delayed by governmental changes in France, 
Belgium, and Germany. The death of President Ebert, in 
February 1925, and his succession in the Reich by Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg seemed at 6rst unpropitious to a 
policy of reconciliation. The fall of the Theunis Cabinet in 
Belgium prevented that country from immediately devoting its 
attention to the question, and the defeat of M. Herriot in April 
caused a further inteiTuption. The new French Foreign 
Secretary, M. Briand, was, however, a man with whom Mr 
Austen Chamberlain was able to establish particularly cordial 
relations, and a provisional welcome was given to the proposal 
by the middle of May.^ 

There were, however, difficulties on the German side as well, 
though Germany had initiated the proposal. M. Briand stipu- 
lated, as a condition, that Germany should enter the League 
without rcscr\ations, and this was difficult for a Government 
resting on a precarious majority derived from a coalition 
peculiarly dependent on Nationalist support. The Reich 
wished to make its entry into the League conditional on the 
evacuation not only of the Ruhr but of the first Rhineland zone, 
and also claimed a special status in regard to Article 16 of the 
Covenant.® Germany also desired to keep the question of a 
Rhineland pact completely severed from that of a settlement of 
her eastern frontiers, while France not unnaturally saw a vital 
connexion between the two problems. 

However, negotiations progressed favourably enough to 
permit of the assembly of the Conference of Locarno on 

' ‘All our grc.'itcst w.irs have been fought to prevent one great military Power 
dominating Europe, and at the same time dominating the co;u»is of the Channel 
and the ports of the lx)W Countries. . . . The issue is one which affects our 
security.’ Speecli by Mr (afterwards Sir) Austen Chamberlain, House of Com- 
mons, 24 March 1925. 

■' Germany probably feared that public opinion at home would not permit of her 
co-operation in sanctions directed to preserve Poland from Russian aggression. 
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r, October, and in the genial atmosphere of Aat charming 
focality agreement was speedily reached. The dilhculty ■'elating 
to Article^6 of the Covenant was met by the ■•■eorporation of 
a Dassaee from the Protocol, limiting co-opcration m the 
deLe which geographical position and particular situation as 
Sr^ar— aKow’, a"nd this was interpreted m Germany 

as extending in her case, to a refusal to allow the transit 
troopf The German delegates yielded on the point of simul- 
taneously concluding the eastern arbitratmn the 

ouestion of the Rhineland evacuation had been eliminated, by 
^;:rent: from the agenda. Uf-standin^were however, 
arrived at at Locarno for the alleviation of some ol ■“ co 
dlZ^f the occupation; a German Commission. 

occupied territories was to be appo , evacua- 

reduLd to ‘a figure approaching the norma ^ 

and was finished by * Februag ^^9 Conference was 

immediate prospect. On — of the whole 

brought to a happy conclusion y These 

compleit of documents constituting the Li.aarno Pact. 

comprUed, in addition to the final protoco . 

Great Britain, and Italy. r,-rmix\v and Belgium and 

ii. Arbitration conventions between Germany ana i> g 

Ui. "" Germany and Poland and 

.. .r muma. 

assistance in case ofaggrission by Oil main . 

Cm #Vi/* reluctance of the British 
The difficulty, arising preservation of 

Dominions to accept comm {Article 9), 

European security, was avoidt y < obligations 

exen^ting^e British dVe pa^^^^^ 

the Pact through the German „f president 

a u, ^ secured. 
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was undoubtedly most favourable. The sense of improved 
security which the British guarantee implanted in the minds of 
Frenchmen and Germans had an importance far outweighing 
that of the question whether, on occasion arising, it would 
prove possible for Great Britain to fulfil her obligations. A 
democracy can hardly resort to war without the support of 
national opinion, and, while it is comparatively easy to enlist 
this on the side of a known ally, the existence of two alternative 
allies or opponents complicates the situation. During the crisis 
preceding an outbreak of war, sympathy may very well have 
rallied to the side which eventually proves to be the aggressor; 
a sudden volte-face is then difficult. It is still more probable that, 
in such a case, public opinion would be hopelessly divided on 
the merits. So long, however, as British intcr\'ention was 
feared by the potential aggressors of both sides, it seemed 
unlikely that the reality of the Pact would be put to the test. 
To scare the war-maker from his purpose is a more usr ful task 
than to arrest or defeat him when his offence has been com- 
mitted. At the time of its adoption, at any rate, the Locarno 
Pact was a most effective and formidable looking scarecrow, 
which went far to justify the opinion of its creator, Mr Austen 
Chamberlain, that its erection marked ‘the real dividing line 
between the years of war and tlie years of peace’. 
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THE SETTLEMENT IN EASTERN EUROPE 

I N Eastern Europe, the devastating processes of war, revo- 
lution, and self-determination had shattered the pre-cxisUng 
structure like a vast earthquake. 1 he of 

for four or five years, was a record of the final shocks ■‘ ''d 
sions of this volcanic disturbance, and whem it ^o^^'ded the 
rents which it had made in the poht.ca landscape u-acc 
able from the Arctic Ocea.t in the north to he 1 U k Sea and 
Adriatic in the south of the contment. Each “f tbe tno ma 
centres of upheaval, operating respect, vely upon he Ru^at 
and Austro-Hungarian Empires, had ,ts pccuhar d 
characteristics. In Russia the sundering force ™ fod 

analysis, the lateral tension exercised by the c m S Po‘ 
ideals of the East and the West: its effect O^^over the sem,^^ 

Asiatic Power of Russia >"0^0 comp etc > 

single fissure, continuous except ‘ SocialKt 

Estonia and Finland, where the Union ol S v.et .Soc d 

Republics still maintained contact with the Baltic and 
civilization* 

The Baltic States and Finland 

In this Baltic sector a principle 

for the Soviet Government at tins though it 

the right of the seceding states to sc - ra.^i- i„d thereby 

aimed at penetrating them with its poll , cal ■d«jh^->d d- _ 

bringing them within ‘f'" X,H„ugh its indci>endenec 

autonomous communities. I" * , r^„uary 191 », tbe 

had been formally acknowledged as f,.- . to a ‘White’ 

Soviet propaganda led oi^ 

reaction, which, during the Alhc P __ ^ Russians, 

region and Murmansk started an .,1^,. withdrawal 

animated by hopes of the fall o Piniiisli 

of the Allies, however, in the »P"''K “ arranged at 

Government to negotiate for boundaries of the 

Dorpat, on 14 October, by which the lorincr 
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Grand Duchy were confirmed, except for the addition of a nar 
row strip between Murmansk and Norway, which gave Finlan 
routle'; to the Arctic Ocean. Further disputes arose, however, 

in consequence of the situation in cas nlii.a aaainst 

population, which was ’'V^eatv of C 

therefore ineffective. .... irirviinrl within the 

The only other question fhe Aahind Islands. 

purview of international history Finland, 

These islands, which ''^'^Lx^rcisin- the right of self- 

by Sweden in 1809. were desir , question was 

to safeguard the rights of the ‘‘ j j League inter- 

si'a r rp,.™ 

regarding the practice of self-determination. 

Break-up of Austria-Hungary 

The seismic disturbance to until a 

paratively unimportant m ik combination with the 

considerably later date, cxccp catastrophic 

convulsion which had wreck thc^Iabsburg Monarchy, 

eruption in the former upon the map. 

It had resulted m the re-emerg Danubiaii 

like some forgotten volcanic is an . piuduccd its most 

basin that the political ht.m'u.Hcd, indeed, to 

complex and spectacular result , unrecognizable 

an explosion which had blown the whole arc. b 

fragments. -iqsumcd upon the map had 

The form which these fragm - hungry dug desmg upuii 
a suggestive likeness to the jaws of a hungry g 
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an already well-gnawed cutlet, which was following another 
morsel down the animal’s throat: the cutlet represented the 
meagre remains of Austria, Hungary was the meat already 
swallowed, the upper and lower jaws were respectively Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, while the muscles which worked them 
were comprised in Roumania, the third member of what was 
shortly to be known as the Little Entente. Outlying portions 
of the vanished Empire were included in Italy and Poland, 
bringing the total number of pieces to seven. 

Economic Ejects 

The economic dislocation produced by such a cataclysm 
beggars description. The pre-uar systenr constituted a single 
customs area, the external trade of which was directed by 
elaborate and costly railway communications to the Adriatic 
ports of 'I'ricstc and Fiumc, for, though the natural outlet for 
its commerce was by the navigable system of the Danube to 
the Black Sea, the remoteness oi this waterway from the main 
centres of European economic activity and the political un- 
certainties connected with a passage through the Straits to the 
M(‘dit rrancan had directed tlic flow to tiic west. 1 he financial 
and commercial heart of the region was centred in \ ienna. the 
country thew its supplies of industrial material predominantly 
from Bohemia, where a large proportion of its manufacturing 
industry was also situated, while from the agricultural plain of 
Hungary, and the districts now included in Yugoslavia and 
Roumania, came abundant supplies of essential foodstuffs. 
Now the lines of communication, both natural and artificial, 
were blocked, impeded, or diverted, the balance between 
agriculture and manufacturing industry destroyed, and the 
reciprocal flow of the internal trade of a great commercial unit 
dammed in every direction by the tarilf walls of a jealous 
economic nationalism. 


Austria 

In this predicament it was Austria which fared the worst. 
The factories which lay wiiliin her territory had drawn their 
oil from Galicia, their coal and many of their material resources 
from what was now Czechoslovakia, which was, in any case, 
the centre of her former industrial activity, N'icnna was a 
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metropolis which had lost its raison d'etre; a heart 
every vital artery had been ruthlessly severed Constructed to 
serve as a financial and commercial centre or a great and 
thriving Empire, it stood meaningless among the mountains of 
Austria! almost like those ruins of a bygone c>v>l>zatmn over 
which the traveller wonders in the desert. But for such 
semblances of life as might be evoked from her by the ^Ivamc 
stimulus of foreign charity, Austria appeared to be dead^ 

It was fortunate for her that her he plcss was 

destined to appeal in vain to the sympathy f 

It was manifot, indeed, that this was a case m ' -h ^anty 
and self-interest coincided. If the Austrian people were not to 
be driven by sheer desperation into the chaos ol b^^hcvi^. o 

irresistibly impelled towards that Ansc uss ' 

which the Allies feared and their treaty pro nlnted it wt^ 

necessary that the country should be su si 

which was to be afforded to her was a so . S 

altruistic sentiment, into which no thoug o p 

tage entered. It may appear strange at tha 

proximate cause of the war was an Austrian 

she should never have been regarded, esen in jcicstation 

of the struggle, with the feelings of ho.ihty 

which had been aroused against G ‘ ) Great 

aggression which had for years been anticipa 

..d id F„d... ““sr 

Stimulated by a succession of actual c ’ , 

ally accepted and probably justified c le 

habitually toasted in German mih ary > 

fostered by a continuous flow of satire m the ™ 

.H"! ■'« '‘s: 

"rz”' piirdC' w s— , « 

of the war mL close, hostile sentiment had b " 
upon Germany by such actions as t ic vio 

neutrality, the introduction of Au.tda had 

Lusitania, and the execution of Nu Eniilishmen 

escaped all this, rn thinking of Austrians, 

thought of the gay social life of Vienna, “ T“" 

friendships with the ^‘'^^^ryUrdLpute with Serbia 

kindred passion for sport, and, ii on y r 
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could have been isolated, there can be little doubt that the 
prevailing sympathies in Great Britain would have favoured the 
chastisement by Austria of a people regarded, however unfairly, 
as a horde of uncivilized banditti. France, too, entertained no 
grudge against Austria, from whom, apart from^ her alliance 
with Germany, she anticipated no danger, and with whom she 
had no outstanding quarrel. Even Italy, in spite of traditional 
animosities, had been, until the war, Austria’s ally: her terri- 
torial ambitions were now satiated in Austria proper, and what 
remained of them was concentrated on Groatians, who by the 
part they had played in Austrian service had always been the 
special object of Italian hatred, and who now formed part of 
the distinct and even unfriendly State of Yugoslavia. For these 
reasons, the part played by Austria was as easy to forget as to 
forgive, and there was no obstacle to prevent the assistance 
dictated alike by pity and policy from being immediately 
mobilized in a practical form. By the irony of fate, the first 
steps towards the necessary assistance devolved upon the 
Reparation Commission, which was requested by the Supreme 
Council, in May 1919, to take up the question, not of reparation 
but of relief. In April 1920, the basis of relief was broadened to 
include the support of ex-neutrals, by the constitution of an 
International Relief Credits Committee, in consultation with 
which the Reparation Commission authorized the issue of 
bearer bonds charged upon the assets and revenues of Austria, 
and vested with prii.rity over the costs of reparation under the 
Treaty. In Febru ry 1921, the four principal Allied Powers 
agreed to suspend their claims, both for reparation and the 
repayment of relief bonds, if their example were followed by 
the other creditors, and they took the important step of referring 
the furiiicr solution of the problem to the League of Nations. 
Meanwhile it became apparent that the recovery of Austria 
necessitated not only relief but drastic financial reconstruction, 
a complete collapse being only staved olf, in February’ 1922, 
through advances made from public funds by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. Later in llie year a com- 
plete scheme of reconstruction was put forward by the Financial 
Committee of the League, and adopted in October 1922. 

This aimed firstly at the cllcctivc control and reform of 
Austrian finances, and secondly at the facilitation of loans in the 
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guaranteeing J Leaeuc and purposely drawn 

fe^h t sole ngMonssuing notes, and independent of 

^X“£is.ation was passed by I^e ^-jan 

ment in November .g^- of t two 

was so far improved as to admit of t e o . 

in February and April 1923. the Hrst S^rantecd by^ h 

Powers above mentioned “"t* ^mm w Holland, 

additional guarantees were obtain ^ successful, the 

and Denmark. Both issues a few hours, 

second being everywhere over-su s prospects of 

For the time being Austria appeared to have gooo F 

rccovexy. 

The Burgenland Dispute 

During the period «bich elapsed 

the Treaty of St Germain and aoparcntly hopeless 

under the auspices of the League, a state 

position of the country temporarily aroused 

of political apathy, “tP connexion with the dispute 

on one occasion only. Ihiswa. niisioriunc and former 

which arose with her . f tl^c Burgenland. The 

associate, Hungary, over the ' 1 ^^^ western Hungary, the 
Burgenland was a strip of nfteen miles 

frontier of which was, at the nea P ’ . , p Treaties 

of Vienna. This district had b-" transfc.rcd^byj.^ 

ofSt Germain and Irianonfro . f considerations, 

grounds, which were reinforced by . Of its 

during Bela Kun’s Bolshevist while of the 

330,000 inhabitants, 235,000 w Mairyar stock. The 

remainder only about 25,000 to' Austria, being an 

region was also of economic imi)o described as 

important source of food-supphes, and has been 
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the ‘kitclicn-garden of Vienna’. The Allies therefore deter- 
mined upon the transference of the territory to Austria without 
the formality of a plebiscite, which they considered superfluous, 
though it was in fact at first requested by both the parties con- 
cerned. At the date of ratification of the Treaty of Trianon, 
however, the Burgenland was still in Hungarian occupation, 
and, when the day arrived for its evacuation, control was 
assumed by bands of Hungarian irregulars, who ejected the 
Austrian gendarmerie, and defied the Commission appointed 
to supervise the transfer. An impasse was thus created which 
was met by an offer of Italian mediation in October 1921. The 
principal bone of contention was the town of Sopron or Oden- 
burg, near the new Hungarian frontier, which was said to 
contain a large Magyar clement. It was agreed to decide the 
ultimate fate of this town and the surrounding villages by a 
plebiscite, which was held on 14 and 15 December and resulted 
in a decisive vote for union with Hungary being returned by 
some 87 per cent of the registered voters. But too short a time 
had been allowed for the satisfactory revision of the registers, 
and, two days before the plebiscite, the Austrian delegation had 
resigned in protest. The Conference of Ambassadors, however, 
which seems to have imperfectly appreciated the grounds for 
Austrian dissatisfaction, decided to recognize the plebiscite, and 
Sopron was handed over in January iy.:2. Considerable feeling 
was thus aroused, though in February ihe Austrian Govern- 
ment accepted the inevitable and agreed to recognize the 
transfer. 


Events in Hungary 

The history of this incident illustrates the fact that the 
Magyars of Hungary, though placed by the Treaty in an 
almost equally depressing situation, were folk of a less ac- 
quiescent temperament than the Germans of Austria. This 
morsel, in fact, though e\en more securely cncK>scd within the 
jaws of its enemies, was considerably more diflicult of digestion. 
Permission, on military grounds, to Roumania to occupy tem- 
porarily a considerable sector of Plungarian territory gave rise, 
in March 1919, to the militant C:ommunist regime of Ik-la Kun, 
which carried on for some time an unequal struggle on two 
fronts, nut only with Roumania but also with Czcdioslovakia. 
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This episode was followed, after a Roumanian 

sowed the seeds of a lasting bitterness, V ^ h H si t UD a 
revolution of a monarchist complexion whjch sit up^a 

Habsburg archduke as ‘administrator ^ ; 

during il abeyance, the abolition of the ^ ^ 

never been recognized in Hungary nor, indeed, 5t'P«'a^u 
Treaty of Trianon. The Allies, however, °/;Xluke 

return of a Habsburg administration, and ‘ j 

acquiesced in this decision. But in N arcli iQ^b and agam n 
October, the dovecotes were fluttered by he a "val m H^ 
gary of the ex-King Oharlcs. On t e irs o _ q-ojn 

Charles withdrew to Switzerland m vakil but the 

the Allies and an ultimatum from C'^hoslovakia bm^ the 

second Putsch created a more serious «'aation. ‘ S 

tage ol the disturbances in the Burgenlanc^, the 

thic by aeroplane on zo October and began a march^upo ^ 

Budapest. In this cmcigcncy, the j k jj.QQps 

acted correctly, andlhc fo»> wiis success u y PP ' j I 

under their orders, with the result that, 

monarchist forces wore defeated an ‘ ‘ j excitement 

the following day. This, ho^vcver. did not allay be 
and alarm occasioned in the surrounding 

especially in Czechoslovakia: “^^fan iJ^^tude 

mobilized, and M. Bcncs adopted . rv wis aopcaling 

that a cur ous situation arose, wherein S 

to the protection of the Allies against the 
Czechoslovakia. On 7 November the 
veyed to Madeira, where ^wd m the R ou 

threats of military intervention, not onl^y the 

Charles and the legal mobilization. 

throne, but also upon an i^s policy was otherwise 

Phis last demand was rejected, bu P which while 

successful, for in November fj^nment, formally 

retaining Hungary’s right to inon.ir I ^l^g^^ ^tt^cssion from a 
excluded Charles and changed th U ^ ^ declaration, 

hereditary to an elective basis wliil , y ^ '^ttclude the Habs- 

the Hungarian Government consent of the 

burgs, and to make no election w ^ 
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Conference of Ambassadors. The matter therefore terminated 
in a substantial victory for the forceful diplomacy of AI. Bene 3 
and his associates. 

The Austro-Hungarian Succession States 

It »s'as, in fact, fear of their neighbours, and of Hungary in 
particular, as the only State with grievances against all of them, 
which bound the tlirec ‘satiated’ Succession States, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Roumania, in a close understanding. 
It may even be said that the association of different elements 
within the borders of two of these States was partially attribut- 
able to the same motive. As the name itself implies, Czecho- 
slovakia was made up of two distinct if kindred peoples, differ- 
ing in culture, speech, historical traditions, and economic 
outlook, and geographically divided by a range of mountains 
from which all the natural communications on the Slovak side 
led southward into Hungary. But the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom of the Yugoslavs was a still more precarious unity. 
It represented, as a contributor to the History of the Peace Confer- 
ence of Paris ^ points out, an ideal ‘conceived by literary men and 
visionaries’, and precipitately adopted in the abnormal con- 
ditions of war. Perhaps it would be more exact to say that it 
represented tlic fusion of two ideals, a Greater Serbian move- 
ment from Belgrade, and a project for the union of the Serb, 
Groat, and Shivenc peoples within the boundaries of the former 
Habsburg Empire into an autonomous State with its capital at 
Zagreb. The latter appears to have been the solution contem- 
plated by the resolution of the Croatian National Parliament, 
passed on 20 October 1918. But though the credentials of the 
G(jminittcc which oll'cred the crown to King Alexander on 
I December have been called in questum, it seems probable 
that the union with Serbia had at the time the general support 
of Yugoslav opinion, though it must be remembered that the 
advantage of presenting a united front to the Italian claims 
under tlic Treaty of London plavcd an important part in the 
decision. But Croat and Serb are an ill-mated couple, with 
fundamental dillerences in mentality. The Serbs are a nation 
of primitive peasants, but lately emerged fn>m ^-jo years of 
1 urkish domination, the Cixiats ha\'e European memories of 

* Vol. iv, p. 171. 
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a kingdom dating as far back as the tenth century ; the influences 
by which they have been moulded have been Roman rather 
than Bvzantine. The Croats are Catholics, the Serbs Orthodox 
and though the two peoples speak the same language they us 
different alphabets. The Yugoslav nation was in fact held 
together in a state of tension by externa pressure, ‘hem 'va 
danger that, like the bulb of annealed glass known as a Rupert s 
drop, it might altogether disintegrate when the piessuie was 

relaxed. 

Roumania and Ihe Lillie Entente 

The third member of what was known as the 
was impelled to a policy of alliance by a 

bination of irredentist dangers than either of her ‘ ^ 

From Bulgaria she had retained the Dobrudja, as poih of the 

Balkan War of 1 9 ■ 3 . ‘hough on ethnic j ^ i , 

putably Bulgar. Hungary had no. only been dep.n^^^^^ 

favour of Transylvania, but was emb > ^ , redme 

of the Roumanian occupation occasioned by « ; ^hinje, 

which had been ^ Rm’imania into open 

forgotten or forgiven, and had b g 

collision with the Supreme Counci ,, ,i,in which the 

Roumania had a precarious hold on Bess. . .ou,wlcd 

Soviet Government refused Bessarabian 

as It was on the vote of an i.rcg 

Council, was not recognized by induced them to 

when the collapse of Roumanian re . Treaty of 

adopt a more favourable attitude. Even then the Uc y^^^ 

28 October, implementing tliis except Great 

by the United States or ratified J the Russian 

Britain, while it evoked J^l in „ccd of friends, and 

Government. Roumania was thus . y ,iirrcted towards a 
M. Take Joncscu’s policy was n^^-vtmr Ltes of the 

general defensive alliance between between tlic three 

region, i.e. with Greece and ,:”::;i::e!’'G" clioslovakia 
who subsequently formed the L • j ^ot to enter into 

and Yugoslavia, however, were dc sentimental 

an anti-Russian combination, bot believed in 

tie between Slavonic peoples, anc ‘ the existing 

Russian recovery and consequently rcgarucu 
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frontier with Russia, either in Poland or elsewhere, as danger- 
ously unstable. The real initiator of the Entente was therefore 
M. BeneS of Czechoslovakia, who began by entering into a 
purely bilateral convention with Yugoslavia, in August 1920, 
which was directed towards the maintenance of the Treaty of 
Trianon and mutual defence against Hungarian aggression. 
Preparations were at once made for the conclusion of a similar 
agreement between Czechoslovakia and Roumania, but before 
it had gone farther the first Putsch of the ex-King Charles 
increased the urgency of the step proposed, and on 23 April 
1921, a second bilateral agreement of substantially the same 
kind as the first was signed by Czechoslovakia and Roumania. 
The triple nexus of treaties was completed on 7 June by a 
convention between \ ugoslavia and Roumania, which differed 
from those concluded with Czechoslovakia in being aimed not 
only at Hungarian but also at Bulgarian aggression. Thus, 
when Charles made his second appearance, the Little Entente 
was really in being, and this no doubt accounted for the energy 
with which M. Bencs pursued his policy, and the success which 
he achie\ed. R<iumania, howe\-cr, sho^ved during the crisis 
comparatively little solidarity with the remaining members of 
the Entente. 


EJft cIs of Hungarian Reconstruction, i 0 ~ 3~4 

A glance at a map will emj)hasize a point to wliich allusion 
has already been made — the paramount im]Dortance of the 
Hungarian danger in uniting tlic Little Ihitentc. Czecho- 
shivakia is geographically a part of central Europe; a natural 
ally of France and Poland,^ on guard against the threat of 
German expansion; Yugoslavia an<l Roumania have common 
Balkan aihliation.s, facing a possible Bulgarian irredentism; 
in the meanwhile, if Hungary is discounted, Roumania is mainly 
preoccupied with Russia, and Yugoslavia with Italy and the 
cjuestion of the Adriatic. The three members of the Entente 
shared (»f course a general interest in the maintenance of the 
tcniit)rial settlement; on a bn»ad classification they belonged 
to the anti-revisionist grouping; but for the moment the 
individual preoccupations of each were likely to become 

' This natural alliance was in fact impeded by a (radiiiunal antipathy between 
Czechs and IVlcs. 
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prominent if the tension created by fear of H-gary we 
Laxed. In .9=3 thi. efiect was produced by d.sco 
Hungary, like Austria, was financ.ally dependent upo^ the 
goodwill of her neighbours and ready to subnut to a scheme of 
Lonstruetion modelled closely upon that wh.ch h-d P™-d so 
successful in the case of Austria. The necessary 

which were completed in May .9^4, / ’%"' r 4 ities 

support of the Little Entente, and the 

brought about, to some extent, a 

member’s policy. When France. risk of disturb- 

had alienated British support and incic^e ic 

ance in Germany, made advances in Janu y begun 

object of extending the system of alliance " 

with the Franco-Pohsh Treaty of 192., the imnwdiate r^aaioK 

of the separate members_of the Litt Cnechoslovakia 

another. Franccsccurcdatoncc.it j refused 

(g 4 January .924). but Roumania, '"j ,, „e 

the overmre; while ^uRos hivia w. . ^hjeh 

time m signing a trealy with Italy, 
our attention must now be turned. 

Ualo-Tugoslav Relations 

Ifthe external policy of Yugoslavia b^^- 
the possible irrcdentism of 

umty was largely maintained by promises 

on the Adriatic coast-hne. Based Preaty of London 

made by Great Britain and France " „ut 

(26 ApJl .9.5), .Itey bad the ^ C Oinfcrence. 

of the four Great Powers who H.e Treaty, 

President Wilson, indeed, would la 

of which he said that he had neve _.,,,,iu,n of February 
Paris, but the British and ITencli --""-"fj^./oLmselvc. 

1920 ‘ shows clearly that ‘bf’'C ^ obligations. In con- 
bound to give at least partial dlect Yugoslavia 

testing the Italian claims, it was obvi us ihat^a ^ 

which included a former ''‘^^'J'”‘'''^"_j;‘^.j\.„|usively fro 
stronger position than a new St. t prolonged 

possessions of a defeated enemy. •.vttuin of the Peace 

Ihe struggle with Italy far beyoiitl the terinin.ition 

■ Huu^yo/Hu 
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Conference. Though the main question of the frontier was 
settled in Februar>- 1921 by the Treaty of Rapallo, the fili- 
bustering of the poet D’Annunzio, who seized and occupied 
Fiumc in September 1919 and was not finally ejected until 
January 1921, brought a new difficulty into the situation, since 
the port still remained in Italian hands and was the scene of 
repeated nationalist disturbances. The problem was, indeed, 
not completely solved by the signature of an I talo- Yugoslav 
agreement on 23 October 1922, for this was followed on the 
goth by the commencement of Mussolini’s dictatorship in Italy, 
an event which did not seem to augur well for the continuance 
of a conciliatory foreign policy. The frontier remained un- 
dclimiied in its most contentious sector, and the appointment 
of Cieneral Giardino as Governor of Fiumc in March 1922 gave 
rise to serious misgiv ings, for he appeared from his actions to 
be obeying instructions to incorporate the town in Italy in 
every respect; more csjjccially since his arrival coincided 
closely in date with the Corfu incident.* The question was, 
however, finally settled by an agreement signed in Rome on 
27 January 192. together with a useful ‘Pact of Friendship 
and cordial Collaboration’ between the parties, which was 
cxeciiicd siinnltamauisly. By this arrangement the original 
soluiiun creating a Free State of Fiumc was abandoned, and 
the greater j)art of the dispniecl territory was incorporated in 
Italy, leaving Yugoslavia in losscssion of the adjacent Port 
Baros and provided with satl- tory economic facilities in the 
main harbour. I’hough tlic tjucstion of Fiumc was thus settled, 
the terms were more palatable to the Serbian than the Croatian 
and Slovene sections of Yugoslav opinion, and tlie internal 
icnsion was not diminished. 'Fhc Serbian requirements of 
access to tlie sea had been satisfied in May 1923, by a conven- 
titni with (irecce, alfording to Yugt)slavia a ‘Free Zone' in the 
port of .Sal<»nika, which, however, was not formally luuidcd 
over until 1925. 


Albania 

‘Friendship and cordial collaboration’ did not, however, 
show inueli jHoinise of jierm.mcnce. .A state of alfuirs in which 
one nation loolos at the sea while another controls most of its 

‘ See p. 94. 
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ports is hardly conducive to harmonious relations. But a phase 
of the Adriatic question specially calculated to brintj; into loii- 
flict the rival interests of Italy and Jugoslavia was that con- 
nected with the status of Albania. Although, prior to the grant 
of autonomy in 1912, that country was politically a part of 
Turkey, it was sufficiently a separate region to be an object ot 
interest not only to the neighbouring Balkan States, but in 
particular to Italy and Austria-Hungary. Both these C.reat 
Powers are believed to have expended considerable sums in 
subsidizing the local politicians, and, from the date ot Us 
existence as an autonomous unit, it may be dosciilxc as a suit 
of Adriatic Constantinople, whose continued existence was 
preserved by the conflicting jealousies of its neighbours. 
During the Balkan War of 1912, the resistance of both Italy 
and Austria-Hungary to the emergence oi a tlurd 1 emrr on he 
Adriatic defeated the attempts of the Balkan allies to dis- 
member it, and in July 1913, the Conference of AinlMssadors 
in London declared Albania an independent sovereign . Stab . 
Parts of the country were, however, eyed covetously by berbia, 
Montenegro, and Greece; Austri.i -1 lungary regarded it as a 
special sphere of her interest, while Italy was luisous o le 
occupation by any important Power ol 
Valona, sixty miles from the Italian coast, w m \ 
access to the Adriatic, Even before her irUervenlion in ihc War, 

Italy occupied the Island of Sasseno, at “ 

harbour, and from November 1914 she occupied a ona 1 s . 
By the Treaty of London, April igT). ‘lie Allied 1 owers lu i- 
tcmplatcd the partition of Albania between It.i y, w to was 
retain Valona, Sasseno, and the adjoininK reipi.n-Mon'ena , 
Serbia, and Greece, but in 1920 It was proposec 
a mandate over the whole of Albania, with fu sovcieign y o 
Valona. She had, however, an uncomfortable time at the ha is 

of the surrounding population, and in 

ment was signed between Italy and the Albanian ’ 

providing for the independence of the tcrritoi y ant le . • • 

lion of the Italian forces. Meanwhile, Yugoslavia had inhu i tc d 
both the Austrian and the Serbian outlook, ^rcecc ^ . • 

slavia were demanding the revision o( the roiilicr le 
1913. complaints of Yugoslav incursions came 
before the^Lcaguc of Nations, and, thus stimulated, Ue 
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Conference of Ambassadors, on 9 November 1921, confirmed 
the 1913 frontier, subject to the further delimitation of certain 
portions. 

On the same day a remarkable declaration was signed in 
Paris by the British, French, Italian, and Japanese Govern- 
ments. This instrument recognized in an emphatic way the 
paramount interest of Italy, and declared that in the event of 
an appeal to the League by Albania for the preservation of her 
territorial integrity, their representatives on the Council would 
recommend that the restoration of the frontiers should be 
entrusted to Italy. 'I’his declaration was the subject of some 
criticism as a derogation from the principles of the League.^ 
Enough has Itcrc been said to indicate to the reader the ex- 
plosive possibilities of a situation of which more will be heard 
at a later stage. 


The Corfu Incident 

It was out of the work t>f delimitation ordered by the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadt>rs in November 1921 that an incident 
oc curred wiiich may be n garded as an early test of the working 
ol the post-war system. On 27 August 1923, an Italian General 
witli tiuec other Italian companions and an Albanian were 
murdered on Greek soil in the neighbourhood of Janina while 
earrsing out the work of delimitation. After an ultimatum 
\ Ividly reminiscent of that delivered by Austria to Serbia in 
191.J, and a submissixe reply of much the same tenor as the 
Serbian, the Italian Governmeiu sent a squadron to the Greek 
island nt Gmiu, wliieh it occupied after a bombardment which 
c.iused t asu. lilies among some unfiutunate Greek and Armenian 
relugecs triiin Anatolia, wluj were housed in the obsolete 
fortress. ( )n i SejucnibiT two Notes were delix ered, one from 
the Greek ( h.xcrnnu nt to the Council of the League calling 
attention to the Ii.dian ultimatum —though not the bombard- 
ment— and anothiT lr<>:n the Conlerence of Ambassadors to the 
Greeks, protesting against tlie Janina outrage and demanding 
tin inquiiy. In answer to the seeoiul X«it(‘, the Greek Gov'crn- 
ment submittt d in .iclx anee to any decision by the .Ambassadors* 
Gunlcieiicc, and thus the Ctise was uiilortunatcly in the hands 

» See paper by Mr \\ iLkii.tin Siccd, JoutiuU of du Jtojyal JmtiluU of InUrnalional 
Affairs, May 1927. 
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of two distinct autlioritics. I'hc Council of the League acted 
with vigour and promptness, but its activities were impeded not 
only by Signor MussoliniN threat to occupy Corfu indefinitely 
if the League intervened, but by the refusal of the Italian repre- 
sentative at Geneva to assent to action by the Council. After 
Articles 10, 12, and 15 of the Covenant had been read aloud as 
a comment on the Italian attitude, a plan of settlement was 
drawn up at an informal meeting ot the Council, and sent to 
the Conference of Ambassadors. Since this propcisal, with 
unimportant amendments, was accepted by the Conference oi 
Ambassadors and, within forty-eight houis, b\ jot 1 paities to 
the dispute, the incident appeared to have ended satisfictorily. 
Under the terms agreed upon, a sum of f)0 million hre was to 
be deposited by Greece to await the decision of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. A few days later, however, the 
Conference of Ambassadors receded from tlicir position, and, 
alleging negligence by Greece on the strcnglli of a preliminary 
report by the Inter-Allied Commission of Incjuiry, peremiJtoi i y 
insisted on tlic payment to Italy of the Guc ((posit. ns 
denouement, wliich looked painfully like pa\nig t ic aggressor 
to evacuate Corfu, was not calculated to discourage the recur- 
rence of similar incidents. 

Graeco-Bulganan Relations 

Tlic mcnlion of Greece in this connexion renders it con- 
venient to digress for a moment from cons.der.ition ol the 
concerns of the Little Entente, and to transler our 
from the Danubian basin to the Gracco-lkilgmian Iroiuicr. 
During the earliest stages of the post-ivar |)rnod, linlg- ■ a. 
like Austria, was too much exl.austcd to conMilu c a e i u 

danger, while the attention of Greece .'A ri,- 

her disastrous adventure in Antitolia (sec C ia|) ir • 

repulse of the Greeks by tl.e Turks created, ^ 

situation which had important reactions upon t ic i . ' 

frontier. The (light of Greek refugees from Anaud.a made it 
necessary to find space to accommodate tu in m • 

question was complicated by simultaneous .i J , 

patriate Greek and Bulgarian minorities ‘Y ^ Creeks 

Macedonian border. While tl.e infiux 

could be partially met by the uansfer of Turks to their own 
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country, the effort to induce Bulgarians to withdraw was also 
stimulated, with the result that continual complaints arose as 
to the treatment of this section of the population. Moreover, 
since most of the transferred Greeks and Bulgars settled in the 
frontier regions where communities of the opposite race were 
most numerous, relations progressively deteriorated, and acts 
of violence together with koinitadji raids and other frontier 
incidents were increasrngly the subject of complaints. 

A particularly serious incident occurred at Tarlis, on the 
Greek side of the frontier, in July 1924, when a number of 
Bulgarian prisoners, arrested for supposed complicity in a 
komiladji raid, were massacred by their escort in circumstances 
found by the Mixed Emigration Commission to be completely 
without justification, though the Greek Government was 
exonerated from responsibility. An attempt was made to 
arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the minority problem by 
the signature of two protocols in September 1924, as a result 
of negotiations which took place during the session of the 
League Assembly. This effort was, however, frustrated, mainly 
owing to pressure from the Yugoslavs, who felt that the Greek 
admission of the existence of a Bulgarian minority in Mace- 
donia ^vas prejudicial to their own claims in the part of Mace- 
donia whicli was under Serbian rule. The Greeks abandoned 


the protocol, and matters remained as before. A crisis developed 
in October 1925 as the result of a frontier incident at Dcmir- 
Kapu, where a Greek sold'; r was killed and the Greek com- 
mandant of the pt)st was slu dead in an endeavour to mediate 
under cover of a wliiic II. g. The Greeks began a serious 
invasion of lUilgarian territoiy’, and war was only stopped by 
the intcrventi<in of the League of Nations, whose supporters 
rightly claim this episode as perhaps the mc'st strikingly success- 
ful instance of tlu' efficacy of its machincrv for the prcserv’ation 
of peace. In this case, aggression was not only checked but 
signally penalized, f<'r the League Commission of Inquiry 
recommended the payment of reparation by Greece to Bulgaria 
to the amount of about X-J5.000, and the sum was paid in full 
by the beginning of the f.dlowing .March (192G). Another 
aspect of the question is, liowcvcr, stressed by a historian of 
modern Greece: Tl was not unreasonably felt in Athens, that 
Greece had been sacrificed a second time to save the prestige 
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of the League, which turned the left cheek to Great Powers and 
demanded the uttermost farthing from small States A 


Poland and her Neighbours 

The reluctance of the Czechs and Yugoslavs to include 
Poland in their system of defensive alliance was, as already 
indicated, partly due to their sympathy with Soviet ussia an 
belief in her ultimate recover>s and also to their appreciation 
of the exceptionally risky position which Po an occupic , 
between two Powers of the size and potential strength 
Germany and the Soviet Union. In the first years following 
the peace, a rapprochement between these two countries 
danger very generally feared — witness the c^cern occasio , 
in April 1922, by the signature of a Russo- 
Rapallo. Apart from this, there were 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia, which mam am ‘ 

strained relations for some time. The question o pc ’ 

in February 1919, brought the two countries into actua 
collision, while the boundary dispute 111 the Zips region 
the Javorzina district dragged on unsettled until -9^’ ^ liad 
ultimately to be referred from the Conlercnce of Ambassadors 

to the League of Nations . 2 , . . . i 

The new Poland, indeed, seemed more d'stuisu^ 
reckless and almost fanatical patriotism, ha mg 
a policy of liberation to the farthest limits occupied by her 

scattered people, than by ‘''P][;"’',‘‘'j,,eT>eacc Conference, 
precarious situation demanded. Du 

for example, she had carrica » , Qnnrcmc 

Ruthenians of East Galicia in open defiance . . , 

Council, and it must be admitted that the > 
which she thus confronted them 'cd u lima c y 
0 a stretch of territory to which I t md^-c ^ been 

claim on racial grounds. Having, , for twcnty-fivc 

originally allotted a mandate over 'as by the 

years, after which the question was March 192*^, 

League of Nations, Poland was eventually, m March .923, 

assigned the whole region. 

' Miller, W. Cr««. London. li^nn Cen/fftnee of Paris, vol. iv, 

• For dcuils of Ihb dispute see HisUnjy of ifu / J 

P- 364, and SufV€y of International AJfi^irs^ iy‘^ 4 » P' 
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Rdalions with Lithuania 

A similar — and similarly successful — intransigence character- 
ized the relations of Poland with her new neighbour, Lithuania, 
though in this case, perhaps, the Poles had more excuse. 
Lithuanian separate independence had previously had a 
histor)' of little more than a century, from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the last quarter of the fourteenth century, when 
the country' became united with Poland under the Lithuanian 
king, Jagicllo, a union which was further consolidated in 1569 
and lasted till the partition of Poland in 1793, when Lithuania 
was absorbed, with the eastern provinces of Poland, in the 
Russian Empire. This long association had naturally brought 
about a considerable intermixture of the Polish and Lithuanian 


peoples, and in the historic capital of Lithuania, Vilna, and the 
surrounding district, there was a large preponderance of Poles, 
the propru tions in the town its:lf being about 56 per cent Polish 
to no more than 2-5 per cent Lithuanian. There can be no 
doubt that the Poles were disappointed by the decision of 
Lithuania to adopt an independent existence; it must also be 
recognized that in 1920 Poland regarded herself as engaged in 
a Cl iisade for the rescue of her own people and her neighbours 
from the horrors of Bolshevism, a danger which an independent 
Lithuania was far t.-o weak to withstand alone. The sclf- 


dctermiii.ition of Liihiiania had however been proclaimed, 
during the G<'rman occupation of 1917, by a Taryba or 
national council silting at \'ilna, though, since this body 
coupled its declaration of independence witli an acknowledge- 
ment or |)ermanem lies of alliance with the German Reich, 
it is chaniable to assume that it was hardly a free agent. The 
selection of \ ihi.i as the seat ofthc assembly, though intelligible 
on historical grounds, was naturally unpopular with the Polish 
majority in the l-.wn and district. The Lithuanian claim to 
mdependenee uas recognized, with some qualifications, by the 
Germans in January 191B and conceded by the Kaiser in 
March. The German withdrawal after the Armistice w.as the 
signal for the retreat from \'ilna ofthc provisional Lithuanian 
Government whii h had been established tlicrc. Lor the return 
ofthc Russians was imminent, and in January 1919 the defence 
of the city by a Polish force under General \VcJtko failed to 
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prevent its capture by the Bolsheviks, though it was retaken 
by the Poles in April. On 12 July 1920, ^\ hcn \ ilna was still 
in Polish occupation, the Lithuanian and Soviet Go\ ernments 
signed a treaty of peace, which ceded to Lithuania not only 
Vilna, but also territory' near Siu’alki which had i)ccn declared 
to be Polish by the Supreme Council on 8 December igi 9 ) 
though the decision had never been communicated to the 
Lithuanians. Two notes annexed to the treaty gave permission 
to the Russians to occupy Lithuanian territory' in the course of 
their military operations against Poland. On 14 July 1920, the 
Bolsheviks recaptured Vilna, but the tide of war turned in 
August, and, when they perceived their withdrawal to be 
inevitable, the Russians allowed the Lithuanians to occupy the 
town, with the rest of the territory transferred to them b\ tlic 
treaty. During the netv Polish advance, a collision otcune 
between Polish and Lithuanian troops near Suvalki. Poland 
thereupon appealed to the League of Nations, alleging that the 
Lithuanians were actively collaboralinij with the Ho ^ hm ‘s, 
an allegation which was vigorously contened by the other pai ly 
to the dispute. In the course of the ensuing negoiianoi^. the 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs gave a positive assurance, on 
3 October, that the Poles would not occui^y \ dn-b and sug- 
gested a plebiscite to settle the frontier dispute. I his assuiancc 
was rather less definitely repeated on the Inlbwmg day by 
Marshal Pilsudski, himself a native of \’ilna, w ho o( nipicd the 
dual position of Commandcr-in-Chi< f and (-hn i ol I c 

confirmed that an advance against \ ilna was not intc iKcc , 
but added that, if he were not Chief of Stale, as a ’ 
would have occupied it a week ago. 1 he ih vl 
signature by the disputants oi an agiacnK iit ("i *' 1” 
modus vivendi, at Suvalki on 7 (h Uiber. 1 he ojjtc o ^ 
arrangement, which was expressly slaletl to » | 

judicc to the territorial claims ol either ‘ 

a barrier between the Lithuanian aii<l 1 o in 1 ’ 

purpose, however, it was ''*"*'* /'hri nine 

eastern portion of the line ol deni.iicaUon was no o ^ 

operative until after the complete witht iawa o ■ 

troops to the cast of the railway approajhmg i na 10 
south, and even then it was no. to exu nd east ol 
Bastuny on that railway. Vilna was tlieielorc, so la. as 
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Suvalki agreement was concerned, left wide open to an advance 
from the south. The agreement was timed to come into force 
on lo October, but on the previous day Vilna was forcibly 
occupied by General Zeligowski, a semi-independent com- 
mander, allied with and paid by Poland. His action was 
officially disowned by the Polish Government, but the town 
remained in Polish occupation. Since force was unavailable, 
and negotiations were fruitless, the efforts of the League of 
Nations to handle the situation were unsuccessful: the Poles 
retained possession, which in this case proved more than nine 
points of the law. After two years, in February 1923, the Polish 
Government appealed to the Conference of Ambassadors, and 
on 15 March they were awarded an official title to the town and 
district of which they had been so long in de facto occupation. 


Memel 

Tlius instructed in the advantages of ‘direct action*, the 
Lithuanians proceeded to apply the same methods to tlie 
determination of another problem — the status of Memel. This 
German town and territory, on the right bank of the Niemen, 
had, up to the end ol 1922, been administered on behalf of the 
Allies by a Ircnch Higli Commissioner. 'I'hough it was clearly 
essential tliat the port should have special relations with 
Lithuania, the project appears to have been under consider- 
ation ol creating it a self-governing territory', on the model of 
Uan/.ig. rearing such a solution, the Litliuanians, in January 
invaded .\Ienicl, and compelled the surrender of the 
Frencli garrison al; > some street fighting. As this incident 
occurred on the eve ->f tiic French occupation of the Ruhr, tlie 
Allies had no troops to spare for the restoration of their 
authority; they t nnM t|uenily took refuge in negotiations which 
eventually lelt the juridical sovereignty in the hands of 
Litliuania. Though a convention suggested by a Commission 
ol the League, wliich was accepted in March 1924, secured a 
measure of autonomy to the inhabitants and rights of transit for 
Poland, it cannot be said, in this case either, that the position 

ol the aggressor was in any Nvay prejudiced by his liigh-handed 
action. 
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Upper Silesia 

In the settlement of the Upper Silesian problem, we obscr\'C 
the same tactics employed on behalf of Poland, though the 
measure of success achieved is, perhaps, more disputable. The 
Treaty of Versailles, in its original form, had proposed to 
transfer, without consulting the wishes of the inhabitants, the 
greater part of the former German province to Poland.^ In 
response to protests, however, it was decided to hold a plebiscite 
in the area in question and this was accordingly done (30 
November 1921), to the marked disappointment of the Poles. 
The announcement of the plebiscite figures, which resulted in a 
majority in favour of Germany of 717,122 votes against 483,1 54, 
excited a fear in Poland that the whole district might be restored 
to its former owners, Mr Lloyd George, in particular, being 
believed to favour this solution. In consequence, a sci lous rising 
broke out on 3 May 1922, under the leadership o tic 0 is 
plebiscite commissioner, M. Korfanty. I'or the time being, the 
Allied control of the district was rendered impotent, a Icature 
of the situation being the almost undisguised sui)porl which the 
PolUh claims received from the French garrison. On 1 1 May 
The Times correspondent reported that the first marc ung m 
of the insurgents met with friendly greetings from t le rcnc 

soldiers’, and further, 


In Beuthen there i, a battali.rn of French rhasseu,rt will, tanks to 
preserve order. The armed insuit'-iits ran pai.i( e will imi 
past the French barracks, and keep the town awake at n.i,ht 

fusillading down the streets. 

Owing to this dissension between the Allies, it is impossible to 
say how much the eventual solution ol the P“' ^ 
these violent methods, but in August 1922 tin ■ uprt me - > 
referred the matter to the League of Nations. ^ 

partition eventually adopted, i his solution, w n < P"' 
best available in the circumstances, has been stigma iz-t t . 
easiest compromise between jusUce and t i< ^ p , . 

strongcrV and it is difficult to resist die com uaon 1. ‘ 

was certainly not penalized, and probably gainet , as 


‘ A small portion was also f ‘ U . . j ,^,22 p, a8. 

'Journal oftfu IJn.uh Jrui„uU oj hUn.aUonui AJJ.nn. sol. .. P 
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of her tactics. In any case, a ‘judgement of Solomon’, while 
providing a satisfactory test of the validity of conflicting pre- 
tensions, loses much of its effectiveness when executed, and 
tends to promote some dissatisfaction on the part of each 
claimant, neither of whom is likely to be content with part of a 
baby from whom some vital organs have been severed. 


Alliances with France and Roumania 
Though Polish policy was characteristic of the spirit of her 
people, it need not be imagined that she would have pursued 
the same course in isolation. From the first, her resurrection 
had been looked upon with particularly friendly eyes by 
France, who welcomed the return of her historic ally, for whom 

in comparatively recent times been substituted. 
Since the days of Riclielieu, it ik'I earlier, France had pursued 
a policy of balancing the central European power by means of 
alliances on its eastern frontiers, and among tlicsc allies, so long 
as she existed, Poland had usually been jirominent. It is there- 
fore mteUigible, if scarcely excusable, that in all the question- 
able steps which have been outlined above Poland shouUl have 
been able to rely on French support, and as early as i8 February 
19-21, the situation had been regularized bv the signature of a 
definite treaty of alliance. This was followed, a few weeks later 
(3 March ipiii), by the conelusit.ii of a treaty between Poland 
and Roumania. \vlu» faced an even greater tlanger from Russia 
than her prospet tivc ally, and was conse([uemly not deterred 
by the same consid^•rali..^^ whic h influenced the other members 
of the l.mle Fntente. I his treaty, however, did not constitute 
a general (1< fensiv.- alli.uu e, i)ut w,>s ri >(ricted in its .scope to 
llic defence of the two countries cm ilu ir eastern fnmtiers. The 

further developnieni of rel.itioiis between Fr.uu(\ Pulaiul and 

the ..u-mbers ol' the hiul,. l:,..,,,,, ^ 

later chapter l„s peri.ul is . ...u . rm d p, in, ip.dlv wit'h the 

conclus.on ol the t,-rru„ri.,l .s, ttlentent, and at 'this staae 
matters were as we have h fi iliem. 

The moral hkely to be draxvn IV, .1,1 the rircun, stances 
narrated in tins chapter anenr.-,! ill ll,,- ,!„■ pnKp, , is „r „ew 
world based on the r, nun, iation „r r.„v,- and the t;cncral 
acceptance ol arbitral decisions. In pr,„ ,i, allv .-verv instance 
in which a nation liad resorted to force or the threat of it, its 
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ends had been promoted if not wholly achieved. Violence and 
disorder had restored Sopron to Hungary, the retention of 
Fiume by Italy had been facilitated by the inexcusable fili- 
bustering of D’Annunzio, without force it seems unlikely that 
Poland would have obtained possession of \ ilna, or Lithuania 
have achieved the position in Mcmcl which she was pi; emitted 
to enjoy. Upper Silesia seems to point the same deplorable 
moral; and the Corfu incident constituted no exception. The 
Graeco-Bulgarian incident may seem to be one, but in this case 
it is at least doubtful whether war was commenced as an instru- 


ment of policy. It must anyhow be confessed that in no case 
but the last did a resort to ‘direct action compromise the 
prospects of the aggressor. Allowance must of course be made 
for the dissensions of the Supreme Council and their lack of 
available power in a period of war-weariness. But the fact 
unfortunately remains, and the hitherto unsolved difhcultics 
connected with the establishment of an era of peace and 
security owe not a little to its existence. 


H.I.A. 


R 
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THE EXTERNAL POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


B efore the close of 1920, all attempts at external inter- 
ference with the revolutionary Government of Russia had 
broken down. British and other Allied support had been 
withdrawn from the ‘White’ commanders, Denikin had been 
defeated in 1919, Kolchak in the beginning, and Semenov and 
Wrangel before the end, of 1920, and, though the Japanese still 
occupied Vladivostok, Siberia cast of Lake Baikal was not at 
this time under the direct rule of the Soviet Government in 
Moscow, which had recognized the proclamation of an inde- 
pendent federated republic in this region. This was only 
formally reunited with Great Russia after tlie Japanese 
evacuation in 1922. 

It was essential, how'ever, for the Soviet Government to 
endeavour to break through tlie economic ostracism to ^vhich 
European disapproval of its tenets had condemned it. If man 


cannot live by bread alone, the Russian famine of 1921 made 
It evident that the principles of Communism, in a capitalistic 
world, were no satisfactory substitute. The relaxation of those 
principles by the adoption of the New Economic Policy in 
April i9.»i was .symptomatic, and it was combined with 
repeated and determ;. icd en'orls to re-establish commercial 
relations with the ouisic'e world. As early as May 1920 a trade 
ddegation under M. Kr.issin had vEited England, but though 
his mission bore some fruit in the shape of the Anglo-Russian 
Iradc Agreement ol .March 1921, this did not cllcct any sub- 
stantial improvement, since it was unaccompanied bv de jure 
recognition, and nuidc no provision for the rc-cstabli.slimcnt of 
that credit which tlic Russians had forfeited by the confiscation 
of forci^i property and the repudiation of external debts. The 
British Government at tids time ^vas fully alive to the necessity 
of promoting the resumption of international trade, and it W'as 
due to the action of Mr Lloyd George at the Cannes Conference 
of January 1922 that Russia was enabled to attend the general 
Conference which succeeded it in Genoa in April of the same 
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year. But the only tangible result of this meeting was the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Rapallo between Germany and the 
Soviet Government, which accentuated the suspicion and dis- 
trust of the other Powers participating. Apart from this, the 
negotiations broke down on the question of compensation for 
private property nationalized by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, a point on which Belgium and France opposed all 
suggestions for compromise, insisting upon full restitution. 1 he 
attitude of the Russians, after their success with the Germans, 
was also far from conciliatory: they stood out 111 the later stages 
of the Conference for complete cancellation of war debts, and 
stipulated for the grant of extensive direct credits to their 
Government. They also claimed compensation for the results 
of the Allied support of the ‘White’ counter-revolutionaries. 

A further difficulty which continued to impede the conclusion 
of satisfactory arrangements lay in the persistent ommuius 
propaganda by means of which the Russians 
revolutionary movements in all parts of the world. c origina 

leaders of Soviet policy, indeed, regarded themselves as the 
missionaries of a world-wide economic ant socia rc\o u 10 , 
and to them Russia was merely the instrument by which tlicir 
ultimate objects could be promoted. Nationalism was iric levan 
to their creed: it was for this reason that tliey were K " 
subscribe to the doctrine of self-determination ant to pern 
existence of a large number of outwardly autonomous com- 
munities within the confines of Russia itself. Neai tic 

such contented racial units which had adopt! c t le 

faith were politically a safeguard against ‘ 

invasion and a base for the extension of I o s icvi ' 

Viewed from this standpoint, the republics 
Finnish border, Moldavia confronting dissatisfHcI 

its own race within the confines of Roumania, am le • 

and White Russian republics on the Polish 

met with the approval of a national diplomat ul ' "J 

type. The method of Bolshevism was that ul 

Gynt, to win without fighting; it was hr 

Soviet Government had been prepared to ” ^ aIiIcs at 

summer of 1920. far better territorial terms than the All at 

the time were contemplating. By thus cont i ‘ 

aspiratiuns they hoped to rally to their cause 
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Poland, and tlius to brin," another country witliin their political 
orbit; and it may well be that their object would have been 
achieved but for the unexpected success of the Polish army. 
In the neighb<»urhood c>{ the Russian frontiers there was there- 
fbre no inconsistency between the national interests of the 
former Empire and tliosc of Communism as a world-movement. 
The rcvx>Iulionary movenients which tlic Soviet leaders fostered 
in P>ulgaria after the fall of M. Stambalisky's Government in 
i 0 .:! 3 , and in Estonia and Latvia in were in no way 

disadvantageous to Russia, ami, had they succeeded, as they 
had in 1 ranscaucasia in ipjo-i, they would have resulted in a 
\'aluable extension of the Russian sphere of control. 

It was otherwise witli the propaganda and intrigue con- 
diicterl in C:.)mnumist cirdes at a greater range. The Soviet 
(iovermnnu w.is Ibrcecl by circumstances to seek the financial 
ami Kiintm n ial assisian< e ol' the eapiialist world, and their 
< llorts in this cliiccii.,n were bouml to he }iaiKlicaT)ped by the 
mi-ionarv arlivities of the Third International. Duriim the 
«•» I < nm. there was little or no distinction between the 
oigani/ation ol die Int<nKUi..nal ami that of the Russian 
(e.^vr^lm■m. i i.e same small hiera.vhv directed both, and 
Iheie U.is ilM-ivf .re hitle possibility of divergence between their 
>< ^|>ec tive polu U-. 1 lu y were two parts of the same machinery, 
<;p;:;au-d l,y the driving force of that numerically small 
ulmh constituted the Communist Partv. P,ut since 
Kn-,a was an essentia' esirument in the international cam- 
iMi^i .t uas preserve its ellu ieney. and a natural 

I , ? ■!“ ‘^‘-l^veen ilmu- ^vImse business it was to 

i- i du- . nul i!M..e who were .n.u.Tncd to use it, even 
d. > damag.u as par, ,.f a uider task. Thus arose a 
Mtuatimi. most eonlming to . Menial students, wherein certLn 

c-onstamlv aihnned I c 

■ssenual Klemu> o, , 1 ,. j ,,,, J ..u-rnational and the SoJict 

Government uluf- odn .-, ..p,ally enddeil to be hearer ^ 
Strenuously driiirtl it. ncaicf, as 

-Will. l.<ni„-s d,- i„ Janu.iry ,^ 2 ). ,I,U di^c-cncc ofout- 
lo. k U-ca,ne c l.arly pc-,vcpdbl,-. Tl„. K, an.ni.sa.s curuslcd 
uuh die intcnia! a.ul c>;ten,al aliairs .,1' Rusvia, Krassin and 

their I'.'k’ sp.i iali/erl interest in 

then tasks. 1 he latter, as Komtnissttr h,r lorei^n, AliUirs 
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became, in language and action, hardly distinguishable from 
a conventional diplomatist of the old school. Zinoviev, on the 
other hand, who presided over the activities of the Third 
International, was quite undeterred in his task of permeating 
the world with Communist principles and propaganda, by a y 
consideration of its reactions upon Russian prosperity. His 
methods were explained in public speeches with an ™gj‘S'J>S 
candour. While he continued openly to revile and ridicule the 
constitutional Socialism exemplified by such an organiza ion 
as the British Labour Government in 1924, m dial 
described by Mr MacDonald as ‘of great assistance to me and 
the Government’, he yet valued it as an organism in w 
stitution the red bacillus of Communism might hopefully be 

injected. 

A Labour Government flic said] is the most alluring ‘•'■'^T'he 
formula for enlisting .lie masses in favour of a tl'c-atots N “f the 
proletariat. We must make the most of opporluml.es offend by 
such ‘Labour’ Governmenls as, for instances dd s. 

The worker, pc.asant, and railwayman wi 1 fust d. 

tionary ‘bil’, and only afterwards realize that lliis actually is .he 

diciatoj-ship of the proletariat’. ' 

In this view, he was doubtless cncour.agcd 

with which the bourgeois-democratic revolution of 9 J 

had developed into the prole.arian-Bols ievik r -o ui.mi of 

November. Indeed, since Communism does not y p^^ 
majority support, this method of making ' "V' 

witting instrument of a policy destined to i ns .I'c (-jiiure of 
distinct advantages over a direct Irontal ait.ic . ' j j 

mass-revolution in Germany, Hungary, and elscw cre l ad 

only led to a violent reaction against J 

propaganda, and the Third 

come to rely, to an incrcasinK extent, ..nMifl how- 

Communist ‘cells’ into the political tiiat 

ever, were the Russian revolutionaries o i lei (V inkncss 

the; largely neutralized their ‘f-- 

with which they were in the h.ibit of . * in 

the ‘cell’ method was not regarded as ^ 

Russia the minority admitted to the Coinniuii.st 1 . rty was itse 

. speech .he Congress of 
» Marx was parlicularly oppy«d 
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looked upon as a nucleus of the same character. Zinoviev and 
his associates, therefore, -were not only in the habit of expound- 
ing their 7 )wdus operandi in public speeches; their correspondence 
with Communist organizations in other countries, which they 
made little attempt to conceal, was also couched in terms likely 
to arouse the liveliest protests from any constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Authentic letters of this description came to light in 1923 and 
1924, addressed to Norwegian, German, and American 
disciples. But disclosures of this kind naturally affected all 
efforts towards recognition and commercial rapprochement most 
prejudicially. 

In Great Britain, especially, these tactics showed an astonish- 
ing degree of political ineptitude. The early date at which a 
trade agreement had been secured, during the tenure of office 
of a Coalition Government containing a strong Conservative 
clement,* augured well for the prospects of full recognition and 
closer and more profitable relationships, but abstinence from 
propaganda was an essential part of the undertaking upon 
which the agreement was based, and with this undertaking the 
activiti(^s of the Ihird International were wholly incompatible. 
The British Government displayed great patience and Ibrbcar- 


ance: repeated violation of the terms of the undertaking was 
met witli nothing stronger than protests; when, in February 
1924, a Labour Government came into power, one of its first 
acts was to announce the de jure recognition of the U.S.S.R., 
and in .April a confer, nee was convened in London, having as 
its object ilie conclubii>n of treaties for the settlement of out- 
standing dillerences and the restoration of Russian credit by 
means of a loan guaranteed by the British Government. After 
tlie negotiations appeared to have broken down, agreement 
was eventually reached at tlie eleventh hour, but it soon 
became apparent that the treaties had little chance of being 
accepted by r.irliamcnt, owing to the opposition which they 
aroused not merely in Conservative but also in Liberal circles. 
At this point, tlicren.)re, Mr MacDonald decided to appeal to 
the country, thougii the actual issue on which Parliament was 
dissolved was not the treaties tliemscKes, but the cognate 

* 'I he ngreement was actually sigued by a Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Robert Horne (i6 March 1921). 
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matter of ‘The Campbell Case*, which had itself involved 
allegations of Soviet propaganda. It was therefore above all 
things necessary, from the standpoint of Russian diplomacy, 
that nothing should be done to alienate or alarm the pubhc 

Five days before the date fixed for the election England was 
starUed by the disclosure of the notorious ‘Zmovicv Letter . 
Its authenticity remains in doubt, but there can e no ^ 
that it was in any case ben trovato. Such letters had in fact been 
written by Zinoviev, as wc have seen, on numerous ’ 

and the tactlessness involved in choosing this Particular .me 
was no more than the world’s previous experience 
it to expect of him. The inevitable result of the 

coming when it did, was to ensure the return 

GoverLent to power, and the treaues were meont.nently 

recognition, however, remained, and in ‘Lc 
the year .g.-l the Soviet Government was aide to 
itself on having achieved important progress 111 
Its desire to secure recognition had led ,t to P-"'™ 
favourable terms to the first Power to conce c c i . • ’ 

had no serious outstanding claims rccoirnition 

ingly first to open negotiations, and, tlioug 1 n ^ treaty 

actually preceded Italian recognition, a ^ 

which included this advantage, was concluded m * ■ 

M. Herriot’s Government in France fo lowed ^ 

and by the end of the year the number o Lu >pcan Mates 

which had accorded de jure recognition had ns ^ 

fifteen. The United States of America, however, continued 

withhold recognition. ^ side of 

Meanwhile, the exponents of the m cr ‘ ‘ 

Russian Communism had been entertanung 8 ‘ success 
winning the masses of Germany to tlrc.r cause, hue h^a sucee^^ 

would have been of profound importance, owi g of Europe* 
position occupied by Germany among the counu es o Lu ope 

Ld the provocative action of France m oceup mg Ru>m 

K.V, » G„.»j 

with the German Communist Party, and tlier 
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probaliility that a serious rc\-olution would in fact have broken 
out in the course of 1923 liad not the Russian emissary, who 
ret^arded such an outbreak as premature, exerted his influence 
to" restrain the movement. For this action M. Radek was 
sc\’ercly censured by the Cential Oommittee of tlic Russian 
Communist Party. Owintr, howev er, to the feelings aroused by 
the occupation of the Ruhr, the situation remained critical as 
late as October 1923, and disaster seems to have been but 
narrowly a\crtcd. 

In Oriental countries the Russian propaganda was of a 
somewhat different type. In these parts of the world there were 
signs of a close co-operation between the political diplomacy 
of the .Soviet Go\ ernmcnt and the missionary zeal of the I'hird 
International. It was, from liic Communist point of view, quite 
unscicmific to ajijjly the same methods of propaganda to un- 
de\'eloj3ed C)ri(“ntal countries as to ^\’e^tern Ihiropean ones. In 
the former the bourgeois revolution had not yet taken place, 
and they were not therefore in any sense ripe for the proletarian 
re\()lution and the collapse of capitalism. In tliesc circum- 
stances the Communists did not consider that they were in any 
way inconsistent in carrying on pr<*j)aganda in those countries 
on nalitmalist rather than anti-capit.dist lines. In India and 
the Far East, the enmity of the masses was directetl rather 
against the alleged ‘imperialism’ than the ‘capitalism’ of 
Western Powers. 'Ehe leaders “f anti-European movements 
were Nationalists rat! llaui C oinmunists. and were, in fact, 
largely drawn from ipr.jiist clavses. For this reason, the con- 
tai Is cst.d)lisheil by . let iiro]).ig.iiula in these regions seemctl 
rather to serve the int. re.is oi tr.ulition.ii Russian diplomacy 
than to attrai t coii\ens in the lause of C(»mniunism. 

At the end of 192. | the inteiiiational rexolulionary activities 
of the Russians had been disi retlited bv a number olTailures. 

r 

while the dijiloinaiic siui'e.sses of ilie Soviet Ciovia’iiment had 
been considerable, and woiiKl have bei n more so but for the 
obstacles to its pciliey created bv tlie '1 liird Intern.uionah 'I'hc 
revolutionary ni..vem< nt^ in dillerent jtari, of Europe had been 
checked t)r deleatcd, in sjnte of unusu.dK' favour, iblc circum- 
stances, wliile in Great Ihitain tlu- ])ciNist,-iicc of Bolshevik 
propaganda had prt)\ed an unreliev i il dis.ister. In 192G the 
miners’ strike and the general strike t.f May had appeared to 
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create a fresh opportunity for the encouragement of revolu- 
tionary Communism: large sums of money contributed by the 
Russian trade unions for the support of the strikers were there- 
fore permitted by the Soviet Government, in spite of its control 
upon the export of currency, to be transmitted to Great 
but the British Trades Union Congress, fearing to be discredited, 
refused the sum sent for the support of the general strike, and 
the sums contributed to the miners merely gave rise to energetic 
protests from the British Government and increased the pre- 
vailing tension. Public opinion, both within and outside o 
Parliament, became increasingly critical of the suppose 
advantages to be derived from a continuance of tra e re ations, 
and it was pointed out that the balance of trade was increasing y 
in favour of Russia, while the value of British exports trans 
mitted to that country formed a compaiatitely msigni ican 
proportion of the national trade. Coniiilaints oi ovict 
ganda within the British Empire continued, and in kebruary 
1927 a Note, in the nature of a solemn and final warning, wa 
dispatched by the British Government to Moscow, in wlii^c i 
charges of subversive activities were made an su stan la 
The reception of this ultimatum in Russia was not conciliatory 
and in May matters reached a climax in ^ ■ 

police raid on the premises occupied conjoint y j> 

Trade Delegation and the Russian commercial organizat n 

known as Arcos Ltd. The formal ground r 

part of the police was information that a stolen ocu c ‘ 

confidential nature had been conveyed to <• 

evidence was found to substantiate this, ml a (jUi 

compromising material bearing ujKin 1. f 

Soviet’s anti-British activities was discovered. > a u ^ 
this the Trade Agreement of 1921 was ‘ j 

Soviet diplomatic stall' and 'Irade Delegation \\cie ■ 
to leave the country. In June the expulsion o Com- 

Trotsky from the Central CoinmiUee of lie 
munist Party, a decision finally confirmed m ‘ .r 

followed in November by their expulsion horn t u ] c > 

suggested that efi'orts to promote world revo u 10 ^ 

longer regarded as an immediate objective y 

authorities. 
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T he classification suggested by the title of this chapter, 
which is borrowed from the Survey of International Affairs^ 
is adopted purely for reasons of convenience. Outside 
the main topic with which it will deal — the situation consequent 
upon the defeat of the Turks in the war and their subsequent 
recover)^ — there remain a certain number of events in other 
countries which cannot readily be treated in any other con- 
nexion, and which arc not of sufficient importance in them- 
selves to justify a separate chapter in a work of this scale. It 
is necessary to mention occurrences in Persia, in Afghanistan, 
in Morocco, and in Libya, the only connexion of which with 
the main subject to be treated is that they all took place in 
Mohammedan countries. Eg>’pt, from its technical though 
insubstantial connexion with the Ottoman Empire, occupies 
an intermediate position. But it may well be questioned, in 
relation to the events recorded, how much reality attaches to 
the concej^t of an ‘Islamic AVorld’. Would not history have 
taken much the same course if the religious creeds in these 
regions had differed from each other, and even if none of these 


people had been ailhcrents of the Islamic faith? Islam, in 
thcor\% is a universal, potentially world-wide community, both 
in its political and religious aspects, and was presided over by 
a Calij)h whose functions in relation to both these spheres was 
one and indivisible. It is true that this political theory of a 
unil.iry Stale was ?n practice abandoned long ago by Islamic 
thinkers. But in any Islamic conception there is no place for 
the modern European ideal of national States. With the pro- 
gressive ‘Westernization’ of politically-minded Muslims— a 
phenomenon which was not confined to them — it was the unity 
of Islam which ^^•as defeated in the clash between the incom- 


patible ideals. The history recorded here is essentially that of 
the triumph of nationalistic aspirations. The ineffectiveness of 


the pan-lslamic appeal was brought out, as early as November 
1914, when the proclamation of a Jihad, or Holy War, in the 
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name of the Caliph, was generally disregarded. In the British 
and Russian armies, Muslim troops fought loyally against the 
Ottoman forces, while in Arabia the Sherif of Mecca, the Amir 
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ofNcjd, and other local potentates, east olf ihe.r ■;''7‘'''’“ 
Turkey, and embarked in wha, was to then a wa, ol ttat.onal 

liberation against their co-rcligionisL>.‘ 

‘ II is not of course denied that iJ>cre arc fcrt.iin .!••(’ |,,.,|,pr diis uniiy was an 

Of an 'Islamic World* has reality; it i» m-nly qu<-sf'- • ' 
operative factor in the international rcaciiojis *erc ^ ^ 
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Abolition of the Caliphate 

But the impossibility of reconciling the postulates of Islam 
on its temporal side with the imported political doctrine of 
national self-determination was most strikingly exemplified in 
the events culminating in the virtual abolition of the Ottoman 
C’aliphatc on 3 March 1924.. The matters soon to be described 
in further detail placed the political sovereignty of the new 
Turkey in the hands of the Nationalist Party, which, on 
28 January 1920, adopted the National Pact, on the basis of 
which Mustafa Kcinal and his fjllowcrs were destined to 


achieve the resurrection of Turkey. This covenant was inspired 
by purely nationalistic conceptions, and, while it recognized the 
existence of the Caliphate in a passing reference to the import- 
ance of Cunstaniinople, it explicitly renounced Turkish claims 
to ‘portions of the Ottoman Empire inhabited by an Arab 
majority’. The Sultan-Caliph, Mchined VI, was meanwhile 
thnnvn into active opposition to the Nationalists, whose control 
he feared, and had not only engaged in hostilities with them 
but. in April 1920, procured a fiva declaring their conduct 
contrary to religion. The Muslims of India were also destined 
to jday a fateiul role. In a country where they were in a 
minority, they could have no sympathy with nationalism, even 
though a section of them was inclined to co-operate in agitation 
against the Britidi Raj. They valued the wide pretensions of 
the Llamic C.aliphate as a solace to the minority complex from 
which they snU'ered the iar more numerous Hindus, 

and desired as lar as jiossible to maintain or re\i\c its glories. 
In 1920 a delegati*)!! irom the Intlian Muslims j)rocecdcd to 
Euroiie to lay their views before the chief Allied Powers, and 
th inaiuied that the Calijih should be permitted to retain the 
custody of the Holy Cities, Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, 
and sovereigtily user all the chiminions pertaining to the 
Ottoman Empire in 191.1. 'I hey jusiiiied their attitude by the 
technically valid argument that in Islam the distinction be- 
tween religums and tcin])oraI power was non-existent, and that 
the temporal jK.wer of the Cialiphate was therefore of the 
essence of the oflice. Tiie pretensions of the Caliphate came, 
therefore, intf> conflict with the aims of the Kemalists from two 
distinct qu.uters. 
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On I November 1922. the Nalinii:il Assembly voted a law in 
which they definitely renounced allegiance to 
nople Government; the Sullan-Caiiph, Melmict ' 
country on 17 November, and on the following dav the 
Assembly elected Abdul Mt jid, the son of a fotnur su ta!K u 
the Caliphate in his place. Not only was this ihoico " moyous 
to certain sections of the Islamic communitv, ml t k 
ized minds of the Nationalist.s evidently shared a pr'-'v-deiit 
European misconception as to the true nature ol tlie t.a ipn s 
office. They had regarded it as possible to disMuiatc s 
religious functions from temporal auih(>iit\, anc wUi a uu 
exposed to the charge of apostasy lor the atu mpl to c < ])i ^ 

Caliphate of political power which was no less y 

in the eyes of orthodox Muslims- Ihc Am;oia . )) 

no intention whatever of recognizing an\ sovi ui^nt) )u 


in October 1923 they defined thetr atmude • 
proclaiming Turkey a republic, and bv .he e e. m 
V.. Kcmal to the Presidcney. In Mauh ip- l- ‘j' ^ 

meanwhile become painfully aware ol tlu , 

existing situation, through a well-meaning , 

Aga Khan and Mr Amcor Ali, the Assembly 
on the side of national iiuiei>endencc as oppnsii " ‘ ~ 
orthodoxy, by decreeing the expnlsinn Imin -onsi.m 1 
their I ^ ^ ' ‘ ‘->'1 wiiluhawing leu.g- 

nition 

action was followed by a clrasiu ] .iini.^ 

still further emphasized that Islam was ii<i "Ui,* 1 ' 

factor in 
'vas to leave 

regard the 

five candidates. The Caliph; 
decided upon the former altcrnalivc. 

Problem of Rcorsmiirjnhn in 

The foregoing sketch of tiie eiiniinaaiKts ' T* 

'olition of the Caliphate, with its 'p aring nii t a ‘ 1, ti.r in 
icslion of the existence of an Tsl.iinie \ oj c a 


on the side of national inile]>endencc as opp* 
rthodoxy, by decreeing the expnhioii ln>in ■' 
ricir puppet nominee, Abdul Mejul and wii u ' 1 

ition from the line hitherto holding the ' * 1 • 1, 

Ction was followed by a drastic ]>oliry ol sir 11 ai iza 1 . 

ter emphasized that Mam was no '■'‘f ‘'j " , 

thcregdmeofthcnew'lnrkey. ^ V'“'’ " ' 

.ave the rest of the Muslim ummmmu 
1C Caliphate as in abeyance or to jait f.iwa 
didates. The Caliphate Congress ot i<j- ' I • 


U1 UiC C.MSICUC^ — j],,. 

international relations, has earned us awa\ nutters 

theme of this chapter, and to some extent Kleins 

to which we must now return. I he settlement o 1 
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connected with the former Ottoman Empire was complicated 
by a number of different factors. Overriding all was the cir- 
cumstance that the Allied and Associated Powers had, in the 
terms of the fable, partitioned the bear’s skin while the animal 
was still living. No Peace Treaty had been concluded with 
Turkey at the date when this history begins: the Treaty of 
Sevres, the terms of which were settled in April 1920, was torn 
up by an unexpected resurrection of the Turkish nation, and 
a final settlement was delayed for three more years. But, even 
apart from the confusion thus occasioned, the problems to be 
faced were in any case sufficiently formidable. Part of the 
difficulty was traceable to the unregenerate days at the begin- 
ning of the war, when nations still thought in terms of annexa- 
tion, and when practically all the participants entertained 
frequently incompatible hopes, based on a complex of treaties, 
promises, and understandings, of acquiring a share in the spoil. 
The Russian revolution, while it had removed one of these 
competitive interests, had created its own complications by 
altering the basis on which some of these arrangements rested. 

But all this was as nothing compared with the confusion 
which arose when, in the later stages of the war, the w’orld 
adopted, at least outwardly, an entirely new principle of settle- 
ment. The races released from Ottoman control added their 
clamour to that of disappointed annexationists by appeals to the 
blessed word self-determination, and the compromise which 
the Peace Conference sought to efl'cet by the institution of 
mandates was involved in a battle on at least two fronts. If the 
native races could be entrusted with independent sovereignty 
in an enlarged Arabia, why not, it was asked, in Syria, Palestine, 
or Mesopotamia? There was, in fact, good ground for differ- 
entiation in the heterogeneous character of the races and creeds 
included in the mandated areas, though this argument made 
a more cogent appeal to the European than to the Asiatic 
mind. But, even if this question could be satisfactorily 
answered, ought not the appointment of the mandatary to 
depend upon the free choice of the inhabitants, rather than 
upon an arbitrar>' decision of the Supreme Council, which 
sought thereby to implement as far as possible its previous 
treaty engagements? Such a question, indeed, was bound to 
follow from the Anglo-French declaration of 7 November 1918, 
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which defined the policy of the two Powers towards the peoples 
emancipated from Turkish control as being the cstablishnient 
of National Governments and administrations deriving t cir 
authority from the initiative and free choice of the indigenous 
populations’, expressed the intention of encouraging an 
assisting the establishment of indigenous govcrnrncnts an 
administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia’, and disclaimed the 
wish ‘to impose on the populations of these regions an> particu 
lar institutions’. Moreover, in Article 22 of the rcaty 0 
Versailles, and of the League Covenant, it was c car \ ai o'\ 
that the wishes of the native communities, not t ic treaty c ai s 
of certain European Powers, were to be the criterion. n 
other hand, these claims were still urged, insistc on, an 
many instances enforced; and sometimes the distinction 
mind of the Power concerned between its rights ant o i^a 
under the new and old arrangements was not \cr> 

Before, however, these difTicultics could rear 1 t cir at 
stage, it was necessary to arriveat a dcfinititescit emcn 
Power whose territory was the bone of contention. 


The Settlement with Turkey 

There is at first sight a strange paradox in the fact 

the Powers allied with Germany in the . i' /(^^Iv 

first to recover from defeat, the last to make ]Hacc, a . j 

nation on the beaten side with whom terms 

rather than imposed was Turkey. In s,ntc oi J 

quality of its soldiers, Turkey, in the estimation . j. man', 

been for considerably more than a generation , . - ^ 

whose survival was only due to the agrceinc nt o ,1 j ^ 

Great Powers that he must not be tc^ 

rather to their mutual jealousies. 1 he 1 ui 1 co ■ 

over, appeared to have taken place at - ^ 

of any of the nations on the same side, \ Lan.idcd with 

tion of Bulgaria, whose signature of an ''j*; with 

the decisive victory of Allcnby in Palestine. 1 • (.(.jcd 

Turkey was signed at Mudros on 30 
by some days the cessation ,'V,, 

Austria-Hungary. P''“ '; ‘’rcntly moribund 

that definitive terms of peace with tins ] J ncarlv five 

Power would not be concluded until alter a aps 
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years, it is safe to say that his prophecy would have been 
received with amused incredulity. 

Yet so it turned out. How did it happen? There was a 
multiplicity of causes, and it is probable that no one of these 
in isolation could have produced so surprising a result. It is 
historically as well as dramatically justifiable to make tlie 
whole issue hang on so accidental a circumstance as the bite 
of a monkey which killed King Alexander of Greece in October 
1920.^ This may well have been a causa sine qua non, though far 
from being a causa causans. There is also truth in the suggestion 
that the delay occasioned by President Wilson’s determination 
to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants by means of a Com- 
mission on the spot afforded a fatal opportunity to the forces of 
disorder to gather strength. The phenomenon has also been 
attributed, by Professor Toynbee, in a letter to the writer, to 
the fact that ‘primitive organisms do not sufTcr so badly from 
shock as more complicated ones. ... It was no accident that, 
of all the defeated Powers, Turkey and Russia, which collapsed 
most ignominiously during the war, were also each able to 
fight a war-after-the-war almost immediately. A low organism 
IS meompetent, but you cannot stun it or kill it as easily as a 
higher one.’ With due respect to such an authority, I doubt 
myself whether this argument can fairly be applied to the 
Turkish organisrn. But the fundamental reason was the increas- 
ing weakness of the forces behind tiic Allied demands, due 
pai tly to dcmobihzatii.m and war-weariness, and partly to the 
jeidousy and dissension which grew among the Allies them- 
selves. I he duel ground for such dissension lay in the varied 
and scarcely reconcilable commitments with regard to the 
partition of Turkish territory into which the Allies had been 
driven by the necessity for purchasing the support of additional 

First of these in point of time was the bribe oficred for 
Italian co-operation by the Secret Treat)- of London of April 

r A^* ^ addition to the compensation at the expense 

of Austria-Hungar>- which created diliicuities in the application 
of pure Wilsonian doctrine to the Treaty of St Germain, Italy 

vol v^p*^^86-'^t’is D 5vols. London, BulKi^vorth, 1915-29. 
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was promised, in regrettably vague language, ‘a just sh^e 

Mediterranean region adjacent to the pros nice “ ' . j 

Her disappointment in the realization of her -nt.c pa^ 

in Europe was not likely to render more 

interpretation of this elastic phrasco ogy. u of an 

earlier stage, Great Britain had been danghng 

independent Arab Empire before the eyes of the Ennj Husa , 

Sherif of Mecca, and though the ssveep.ng “ 

ruler’s ambition dictated could not be accepted ' ‘ 

portant reservations, it svas necessary t at ' j I ^ 

Luld not be so emphasized or defined as to «bscme the lustre 

or risk the effectiveness of svhat svas promised. He , , 

fore, there was a certain vagueness.^ nccnriatc 

In these circumstances, while deeming it po i ^ ‘ 
herself with the inducements held out to the Arab, 
the need for some more precise definition o icr • ^ 

prospective spoils, a claim to which had been gen alrsrd 

L el^ly as .8 March .9. fi. in the s- 

between Great Britain, France, and ^ bdiind the 

gratified by the Sykes-Picot Agreement cimi ludcd.^b^^^^^ 

backs of Italy and of Mecca, bct\\ ^ ininuitance, 

Great Britain in May 1916. Ihis fthc 

since it became the basis, with certain minor 

settlement proposed by the Ualian share in 

A further attempt was made to dc owing 

Asia Minor, at St Jean de attained 

probably to Russian objections, this arr g 

a fully recognized validity. territorial 

At the Peace Conference a new 
acquisitions in Asia Minor turned ^‘P' .abandoned 

Venizclos, under whose inspiration ^ • jb,- the Allies 
neutrality and performed conspicuous sci ^ \ cnizclos’ 

in the closing phase of the war. It is ng it o s. Greek 

rather than Greece, since it was only ^ ^ ^ ^vhich had 

population which supported the Cretan s . ex-King 

earned the gratitude of the ^^biiiely on the side of 

Constantine and his partisans had b(c . country 

the Central Powers. Venizelob s claim on • ^ say,-‘Uie 

* The late Dr Hogarth in Hislorji of (he Peace . 

wording [of our pledge] juslified Husein s intcrprc I 

H.I.A. 
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to the Smyrna area was resisted by the Americans on grounds 
of principle, and bitterly opposed by the Italians, who alleged 
that the territory in question had already been ear-marked, in 
whole or in part, for them under the Treaty of London, and/or 
the agreement of St Jean de Maurienne. It received, however, 
the support of Great Britain and France, and unfortunately at 
this juncture the Italian delegation temporarily retired, in 
umbrage, from the Conference. During the interval before tliey 
returned, the Italians began to extend the military occupation 
which they had already begun in Adalia, north-westwards in 
the direction of Smyrna. A resort to the pressure of a fait 
accompli appeared to be in contemplation, and the French and 
British were thus enabled to persuade Mr Wilson to consent to 
steps to forestall it. 

The Mudros armistice permitted the Allies to occupy 
strategic points in Turkish territory in the event of a situation 
arising which threatened their security. Under cover of the 
guns of Allied warships, a Greek force was landed in Smyrna 
on 14 May 1919. We need not reopen the bitter controversy 
raised by reciprocal charges of atrocities brought by Turkey 
against Greece and vice versa, since the disastrous policy of 
entrusting the maintenance of order among Turks to their 
traditional enemy and former vassal was inevitably calculated to 
fan tiic flames of Nationalist indignation, while the resentment 
of a tricked and disappointed Italy would just as certainly have 
followed in any < • • nt. For the real motive of the step was too 
transparent for t ler tlic Turks or the Italians to be deceived. 

Immediately a r landing, the Greek force became involved 
in a bloody confli' . wiili the inhabitants, which was followed in 
a few days by an advance for some distance into the interior. 
1 hough the military situation now remained unchanged for 
some time, the forces which were to wreck the schemes of the 
Allies were already in ntotion. Turkish Nationalism had found 
Its Man of Dc-stmy. As early as 9 June Mustafa Kemal began 
Ills agitation in Anatolia. Before the end of the year the control 
of affairs beyond the Bosporus had passed, de facto, from the 
Constantinople Government, and the British General Staff had 
warned the Cabinet that ‘the acquisition by Greece of any 
portion of the Pontus’, or her ‘permanent occupation of any 
part of tlic Aidin vilayet’ (of which Smyrna was the capital), 
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were among the measures which could not be pursued without 
greater military resources than the Allies seemed to have 
readily at their disposal.' Before this, in October, the .llness of 
President Wilson and the first rejection of the German Trcat^y 
in the United States Senate foreboded the imminent with- 
drawal of support from the Greeks by one of the nations on 

whose authority they were acting. 

In January 1920 revolt was spreading to Constantinople 

itself. On the 28th the Nationalists in the new Chamber of 

Deputies adopted the ‘National Pact’, soon to be the basis of 

the Kemalist programme. In ^ d ^.h n 

occupy Constantinople, and eject the ■ 

February the final decision had been announced tha the city 
was to bl left by the Treaty in Turkish hands. By the end of 
April the full terms of the Treaty of Sevres were settled, and m 

Mav thev were announced. . . . 

We are for the moment concerned with its provisions pure y 

frorthe Turkish point of view, and need riot go ~ra,ige- 

ments made between the Allies with regard to the «d'd terr, 

torv By the Treaty of Sevres, then. Turkey was to lose Arabia, 

PaYestine, Syria. Ind Mesopotamia '"'='“‘^‘"8 

latter the length of the Baghdad railway east 

Iskanderun. She renounced all rights in Afri a ai t l e Medi 

terranean islands; Armenia, with a frontier to f ec.ded by he 

President of the United States, was to be free 

and autonomy was to be granted to K''rd'stj'n. ^ > came he 

bitterest drop of all. Smyrna and its ° 

under Greek administration for five years, after which their 

should be decided by a plebiscite. nt;i m August 

Though the Treaty was not ‘ ° 

its terms as has been said, were made known in Ma> . In .June^ 

Kemalis; forces attacked the British ^ 

Peninsula. It was not a serious engagement a the lurks 

were quickly induced to ^(."^"fn^^nwhilc, under 

threat with unpleasant possibilities. I r , 

> Churchill, r/« World Crius, vol. v. ^ the terms of the 

*Thc occupaljcm of Consianimoplc v.iiotialisis were, iHJSvevrr, Arre.slcd 

Armistice. A number of prominent warships to M.iba. li is (ILllKuh to 

in their private houses ami conveyed by » rmisiicrprovisions, and it certainly 
contend that this action was covered by the 
had imporunt reactions upon Turkish nat.onal feelmgs. 
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circumstances later to be described, had her hands pretty full 
in Syria. The two Allies, with some misgivings, thereupon 
accepted an offer from M. Venizelos to send a Greek force to 
cope with the situation. The Greek advance began at once, 
and was at first unexpectedly successful. The Kemalist forces 
were driven back, the Treaty of Sevres was signed in Constanti- 
nople (lo August 1920), and for the moment the outlook 
seemed promising. But the war went on. 

In October the fateful monkey bit the young King Alex- 
ander, and his death from the effects brought about a general 
election in Greece. Venizelos was defeated, and resigned, and 
the ex-King, Constantine, returned. Greece thereby forfeited 
all claims to Allied consideration, and was left friendless, except 
for the personal sympathy and trust of Mr Lloyd George. 
Though for a considerable time the Greek troops continued to 
progress, and even reached within some forty miles of Angora 
by the end of the following August (1921), the Italians had 
begun to withdraw from Asia in April 1921. In September 1921 
the tide turned, with the defeat of the Greeks at Sakaria River. 
All attempts by the Allies to mediate between the belligerents 
failed, and in October M. Franklin-Bouillon, on behalf of 
France, secretly negotiated a separate peace with the Angora 
Government. 

The announcement of this agreement called forth a vigorous 
protest from Lord Curzon. Not only had France, in consider- 
ation of valuable commercial concessions, withdrawn from 
Cilicia and made peace witli the Turks, but she had surrendered 
ground allotted to Syria under the Treaty of Sevres, and 
brought the greater part of the railway line, running through 
the nortli of the mandated area, within the Turkish frontier. 
But the mischief was done, and Great Britain had to be content 
with a French admission that the territorial clauses of this 
agreement, as of the others, were subject to adjustment in the 
final settlement with Turkey. 

The position of the Greek army was now desperate. Of the 
Powers at whose invitation it had entered Anatolia, the United 
States had retired, France had not only made peace but, in 
Mr Winston Churchill's woras, ‘was now ardently backing and 
re-arming the Turks’,* and Great Britain, almost completely 

* Cliurchill: Tlie World Criju, vol. v, p. 413, 
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demobilized, was in no position, even if she so desired to render 

effective assistance. Italy, with no reason from ‘he first to 

favour the Greek adventure, had, as we have seen, ''ithdrawn 

almost entirely, and in April .922 had followed the French 

example by concluding, for commercial advantage 

ment with the enemy. Only the ‘a 

Straits remained in Allied occupation. The end was at hand. 

In the last days of August 1922 the Greek f 

cipitate retreat towards the coast, and at the beginning 0 
September .922 the victorious Kemahsts Smyrna^ 

The danger was now no longer addressed to the 'H-fa ed and 
abandoned soldiers of Greece; there was a presing ri k that the 
weakness and lack of cohesion of the Supreme 
exposed with incalculable results. If Kcmal and h.s army 
swollen with triumph, were to obtain a footing in Europe, it 

was hardly too much to say that ht be 

by the blLd and sacrifice of the First \Vorld War might be 

'"ttweef Lrope and such a catastrophe stood but a few 

battalions of the Allied forces, ‘°,e m 

Straits at Chanak and across the Isimd Peninmla. They were 
supported by the guns of the British Mediterranean fleet 

statLed in the Sea of Marmora; but they were V ^ 

of reinforcement. At this critical fPP' 

sensions of the Allies produced their most deplorable msu ts^ 

The French and Italian Governments issued o d rs lor^die 

withdrawal of their forces, and ^ ‘ ’ 

troops evacuated Asia. It must be ’^^'""’.*’'^ 7 ,'*. ",1 

lasting credit of Mr Lloyd George that 111 tin appa endy 

desperate isolation he stood firm. He la ^ circumstances 
appeal to the British Dominions for support, m 

of haste which poignantly illustrated the V ™ 

in foreign policy which is essential 
Dominions, though protesting, responded to the ca . 

• Such was the apparent posilion, ‘^“^r'ThrNluunal Pact. But 

Turkish war aims were, in fact. ‘ ^ 1 ^ ovcr%vl.cImi.ig succe« 

1 app^tit vient cn mangcani , and il is 

would have increased Mustafa Kcrnal s cfnan • j ^cems to me, have 

moral authority of the Supreme Council m Lurope would, u 

been extremely serious. 
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however, their assistance could be forthcoming, the bold stand 
of the British had achieved its purpose. Mustafa Kemal was 
fortunately not only a successful military leader, but a man 
great and wise enough not to push his advantage to extremes. 
He agreed to a Conference with the Allies which assembled on 
3 October at Mudania. Once more the attitude of the French 
and Italians was unhelpful, and the armistice agreed upon on 
1 1 October was due exclusively to British firmness, in contact 
with Kcmal’s statesmanship. But the crisis was ended, and the 
way at last cleared for the final settlement, which was embodied 
in the Treaty of Lausanne (23 August 1923). 

Having regard to the circumstances, the losses to which the 
Allies submitted in this Treaty were remarkably few and small. 
The Turks had made up their minds to renounce the Arab 
provinces, and they stuck to their decision. British and French 
interests were probably most seriously affected by the abolition 
of the Capitulations, upon which the Turks firmly insisted. 
The main loss fell upon Greece, who was, throughout, the 
catspaw of the Allies. Turkey, of course, recovered Smyrna, 
and in Europe her territory was extended to include eastern 
Thrace, with Adrianople and Karagach. Of the islands, she 
retained Imbros, Tenedos, and the Rabbit Islands near the 
entrance to the Dardanelles. But two zones were demilitarized, 
one on the Thracian frontier, and the other in the area of the 
Straits. The Anatolian frontier remained as defined in the 
Franklin-Bouillon agreement. All things considered, a con- 
tributor to the liistojy of the Peace Conference of Paris ^ is probably 
justified in predicting that the Treaty inaugurated a more last- 
ing settlement than any other which followed the war. It was 
not imposed but negotiated, and in that fact lay hopeful 
prospects for its permanence. 

Mosul and Iraq 

By the Treaty of Lausanne the declared aims of the Angora 
T urks were achieved, with one exception. The claim of the 
National Pact to territories inhabited by the non-Arab Muslim 
majorities logically extended to the vilayet of Mosul, in a large 
part of which the Kurdish element was predominant. Hence, 
as a matter of sentiment and prestige, the Turks were unwilling 

‘ Vol. vi, p. 1 15. 
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to assent to leaving the northern bounc an- 
the line laid down in the Treaty of Sevres. 7 

objection was reinforced by the pract.ca 

K^alist policy of absorbing and ‘Turkifying the Kurds 

Ukely to be hampered if a large Kurd.sh element, 

greater degree of freedom and autonom,^ was established im 

Ldiately outside the Turkish frontier. For these --ons h 

Turks held out, at Lausanne, against the 

Mosul vilayet in the new territory of Iraq, for u hi ‘ 

had been provisionally allocated to Great ri ai ■ , 

of the Supreme Council in May 1920 At Lord 

gestion, L Treaty laid down that the question 

ferred to the League of Nations, m the event » ' ° ^ 

solution having been found within a period of m e mond 

In Ancrmt IQ2A therefore, the matter came bdorc tlic Counc 
in August 1924, incrciuic, .,rirtlv neutral commis.sion 

of the League, which appointed a October 

of inquiry to investigate the problem on «'><= 

in consequence of complaints by both P^"''‘=^ 

encroach on the line representing the slalus ^ ^ ™ J 

tession of the League of Nati-sCmmc wus id 

whichlaiddownaprovjsionalfronuci, tJicrcti 

Brussels Line’, which approximately corresponded to the 

northern boundary of the former M a>ct. Turks 

While the question was still by the 

prejudiced their position in the eyes o , ',?uence of a 

repressive measures which they adoptee 11 ^ ininoritics 

Kurdish revolt in .9^5. 0“^ 

especially the Chaldean Christians living 7 ' « ’ 

no'^rth o/the ‘Brussels Une’. foeoiUerWy 

and the atrocities perpetrated by representative, 

established by the neutral report Lca<^uc 

the Estonian General Laidoner * U Line’ and 
consequently “dhcred substantia y 

thereby included in Iraq ‘ ' though after some 

vilayet. The question was finally sc , ,xn thr nari of the 
delay and not without considerable hesitation ^ * 

TurK by the signature, in June . gab, of ^ ^ 

between Turkey. Iraq, and Great Britain, wnicn au p 

frontier thus determined. r,„nt:ers of Iran was 

But the settlement of the status and frontiers ot Iraq was 
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complicated by other factors besides the recalcitrance of the 
Angora Government. The most formidable of these was the 
attitude of the inliabitants to the proposed mandate, but there 
were also difficulties resulting from the claims of other Western 
Powers to interests in the territory. By the Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment, Mosul had been allotted to France, but this arrangement 
had been founded on the fact that Russia also contemplated 
territorial acquisitions in Asia Minor, since it was therefore 
considered advisable to interpose a third Power, as a buffer, 
between the Russian zone and the British. With the Russian 
revolution the reason for such a policy disappeared; this was 
recognized by France as well as by Great Britain, and the 
transference of Mosul to the British zone consequently met with 
no serious objection; in fact, as early as the beginning of 1919, 
this modification had been accepted by M. Clemenceau. But 
a further complication was introduced by the desire of other 
Powers for a share in the oil resources of the district, though the 
importance of this factor has often been exaggerated. The 
British Government consistently repudiated any intention of 
establishing a monopoly over the oil of Iraq, and indeed 
rejected, in 1925, an offer from the Angora Government of a 
concession to a British company of all the oil in exchange for 
the return of the Mosul vilayet to Turkey. The only rights 
which we claimed to the oil of Iraq were dependent on a con- 
cession granted l?y the Turks before the war to a British com- 
pany — the I'uikish Petroleum Company. In this the Deutsche 
Bank had held 25 per cent of the shares, and the claims of 
France were satisfied by the transfer, under the San Remo 
agreement of April 1920, of this German interest to a French 
group. The United States, however, objected to the condition 
in the San Remo agreement that the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany shoi:’i.l be under permanent British control, and delayed 
the compl: tion of the mandate for Mesopotamia by contending 
that equality of treatment for all nations, whether members of 
the League or not, was an essential principle of the mandatory 
system. Their objections were, however, ultimately removed by 
ilie offer of shares in the Company to the Standard Oil and 
other American interests. 

Meanwhile, the mandate had been repudiated by the natives 
of Mesopotamia themselves. The assignment of the mandate to 
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Great Britain had hardly been announced when a 
broke out in Iraq. As a writer in the H, start of the 
ence of Paris puts itd ‘new American wine was fermenting in o 
Arabian bottles’, and the inhabitants were indulging in pre- 
mature hopes of complete national independence. ^ ^ “"j 
ciliatory step, the British Government procured the election of 

Feisal, son of the King of the Hijaz, to the throne of raq 

(August 192.), and shortly afterwards concluded ^ 
him which sought to retain the control ^ 

mandate, while abandoning its form. To the he Treaty 

was represented as the machinery by which the duties pertam 
ing to the still inchoate mandate could be performed, while to 
th! Iraqis it was given, as far as possible, the appearance 
title deed to independent sovereignty. 

The Mandate for Palestine 

As has been hinted earlier in this chapter mandates 

allotted in respect of Iraq, Palestine, and Syria ^ 
justified as a practical compromise designed to sat sl> ^ 
if conllictini claims, and partially to 

principles adopmd ‘he c ose consistent with the 

made at an carher Stage, incywc y r laiB 

language of the Anglo-French dedarauon of November .9 ». 
and it is impossible seriously to contend that . l ey ehc) cd he 

conditions Artide . 2 of^tlm 

[fmmerirberongi'ng to the Turkish 

iriginiif the choice imposed by ‘he ^aiefcrM^^^^ 
case clearly to be found m the sec Svkcs-Pit ot 

..,1, a ,s, 

agreement of May 1916. That j B.aghdad and 

her foothold in Syria, and gave to ' ’ ,„cly%uggested 

some form of international regime in the Holy I' ‘““K 

nized the special interests of Great , 7 s 

reserving to her the ports of Haifa and A.^U Aerc).^ ^It is 

possible to argue, in spite of the Mesopotami . ■ of the 
that, if compelled to accept any tutelage at all, the choice 

» Vol. vi, p. >84* 
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Iraqis would have fallen upon Great Britain; the same may be 
said of Palestine; but the inhabitants were not, in fact, con- 
sulted. With regard to the allocation of the Syrian mandate 
to France, there is good reason to believe that the Power chosen 
was peculiarly unacceptable to the majority.^ There was, per- 
haps, no alternative mandatary available, for the United States 
had withdrawn to her own continent, and Great Britain, 
through Mr Lloyd George, had expressly declined the respon- 
sibility in advance. Since, however, the reason given for this 
refusal was the suspicion and odium which the acceptance of 
the mandate by this country would create in France, the case is 
not materially altered. 

In Palestine, however, it was not primarily the fact that the 
territory was subjected to external control, nor any antipathy 
to Great Britain as the mandatary, which were the real sources 
of trouble. Though the King of the Hijaz seems to have inter- 
preted British promises as including Palestine within the con- 
fines of the Arab Empire, such a solution would have been no 
more consistent with self-determination than that actually 
adopted; moreover, some special regime for the impartial 
safeguarding of the different religious interests in this territory 
had in fact been contemplated at least as early as 1916, and the 
inhabitants, recognizing England’s reputation for fair play, 
would probably have been more content to see such a regime 
administered by her than by any other European Power or 
combination. The factor which gave rise to discontent was the 
British pledge to the Zionists. 

This pledge, as expressed by Mr (afterwards Lord) Balfour 
in the House of Commons on 2 November 1917, was in the 
following terms: 

His Majesty's Government views with favour tlie establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use its 
best endeavours to facilitate tlic achievement of this object, it being 
clearly undci'siood that notliing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewlsh communities in 
Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country. 

* Though, so far as the mandate was originally intended to apply directly to the 
coastal zone only, a certain justification might be found in the undoubted prefer- 
ence of the Lebanese Maronites for France. 
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The motives behind the adoption of this policy, though 
including, no doubt, an element of disinterested idealism, were 
to a greft extent definitely strategic. It was in the first place 
advantageous to cover the approaches to the Suez Cana y 
territory favourable to British interests But the ■'-"^te 

object was to enlist on the side of the Allies ‘he s>™pathies of 
Jewry, which, being naturally anti-Russian, tended by re 

of3 alliance with that country to h'‘ “f ‘he 

Central Powers, who were also making bids for its support, 
particular, in 1917, it was desirable to check the pro-German 

Ltivities of the Russian Jews, who were 

have done much to bring about the disintegration of the Tsarist 

^Tf^hese were the objects of the policy ^ -ay be doubted 

whether they were completely achieve . the world 

Riissia was certainly not improved, and, t iroug ilwavs 

a considerable section of infiuential Jewish opmion h^ abvay 

been hostile to Zionism. On the other hand, Arab ai d b r an 
sympathies were alienated from the outse ‘h" the 

subdivision of the boundaries ol Syria, an ic 

based nartlv unon a misunderstanding of the termb ot the 
X, Aal\mb interests would be -—a^Vb 
and the balance of the population grave y 1 
immigration. The policy was certainly m 

the wishes of the indigenous majority, a 9 alone 

inhabitants being, at the time, ol non-Jew.sh origm nn . o e 

could show whether the two mam ‘ 

the establishment of a Jewish national 

ment of self-government, were m act ' gj^-^j-cd in 

The idealistic or scntimcnul side of 
common by its Jewish and Christian proi ’ j by* the 
the sympathy of every one who ,,,e Old 

poetic prophecies of a ^ capable of partial 

Testament. But it seems an ideal b to which 

achievement, and, having regard 
even this parual realization Ij-'’- 

excessive idealism into a J“'"™™Britisli administration 
Having regard to these been at first 

of the mandate must be acknowlcdg 
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comparatively successful. From the point of view of the indus- 
trial and agricultural development of the country, Zionist 
colonization, though carefully restricted in numbers, could 
claim a remarkable measure of achievement. If the choice of 
Sir Herbert Samuel as the first High Commissioner was 
expected in any quarter to result in any undue favouring of the 
Jews, the expectation was certainly belied by his strictly im- 
partial administration, and though the announcement of the 
mandate in April 1920 was immediately followed by anti- 
jewish riots in Jerusalem, and there were other disturbances in 
1921 and, outside Palestine, on the occasion of Lord Balfour’s 
visit in 1925, Sir Herbert’s tenure of office was sufficiently 
peaceful to admit of the reduction of the British garrison, by 
1925, to insignificant proportions. The conciliatory intentions 
of the Government towards the Arabs were demonstrated by 
the grant, in 1923, of autonomy to Transjordania under the 
sovereignty of Husein’s son, Abdullah. On the other hand, in 
Palestine itself, as later events were to prove, the irreconcilable 
antagonisms of Arab and Jew remained a permanent source of 
anxiety, the non-cooperative policy pursued by the Arabs 
rendered the creation of the Legislative Council, originally 
contemplated, impossible, and it was necessary to continue 
semi-autocratic control. In the circumstances, however, the 
measure of peaceful progress achieved was highly creditable to 
the British Administration. 

The Syrian Mandate 

\>ry differi nt was the progress of events in the neighbouring 
territory entrusted to France. French rule bore too close a 
resemblance to that annexation for which it was a substitute, 
and the limits of the mandate, as originally contemplated, were 
in fact soon extended by a process of military conquest. 

At the outset, indeed, considerable efforts were made by 
Great Britain to restrict the French trusteeship to the coastal 
territory which alone had been allocated to France by the 
S> kcs-Picot agreement. This compact had envisaged, between 
the French and British territories, a confederation of Arab 
States or one independent Arab State, which would have 
included the towns of Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo. 
Of this region the Emir Feisal, Britain’s faithful ally, was in 
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actual occupation at the time of the Armistice. On 3 October 
1918, Feisal had galloped into Damascus at the licad of his 
troops, and had there hoisted the Arab (lag, wiili the auilionty 
of General Allenby and the British Government. He liad im- 
mediately announced the formation of an independent go\crn 
ment,and had done much by a conciliatory policy to conso idatc 
his position. At a meeting of the Supreme Council held on 
20 March 1919, Mr Lloyd George expressly contended iliat to 
admit a French claim to Damascus, Homs, Hama, and .\leppo 
would be a breach of faitli wiili the Arabs. I his position, so iar 
as words went, was consistently maintained. W hen, in Septem- 
ber 1919, it was agreed that the British garrison should be with- 
drawn from Syria, it was stipulat'-d that m tlic area rcscr\ cd lor 
the Arabs by the Sykes-Picot agreement Arab troops and not 

French should take its place. • ,1 ^ 

Feisal, however, had good reason to doubt whether, in 1 

absence of his British friends, tlie French would long acqme^ec 

in the situation. In March 1920 he too' tic a >c s ep t 

accepting the crown of Syria and 

sarily repudiated not only by France but also \ * Y\ e-'* V.r- 

the prospective mandataiy for the Holy Lane i h ^ 
cnce of San Remo, on 24 April, the Supreme (Hinci c t 
assigned the mandates for Syria, Palestine, and Irac,, tl c hrs 

to Franee, the two latter to Great Britain. 

of these decisions caused sufTicient unrest m 

French design. On 14 July General Gouraud, the ^ 

Commissioner, dispatched an ultimatum to ’ ’ 

though its requirements were wholly incoinp.ui ^ ' ■_ 

approach to Arab sovereignty, was immcdmu-ly -‘J “'P ‘ ^ 

inevitable disorders, however, broke out; a kiu 

attacked by some Arab horsemen; and the * 

opportunity to launch a general oIlenMVc and to 

cm of the country. Their action was ol course -\-PP- . ‘ 

Great Britain. Mr Bonar Law 

House of Commons that he was ofhtia y -^u ■ 

occupation of the disputed territory by t ic iciu [ |y 

only temporary. This expectation, ^i^ulaled^ 

optimistic. The future situation was dcsunct o 
once again, by an act of violence and a fail accomfi i. 

It would, of course, be unjust to condemn the action or 
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inaction of the British Government in these difficult circum- 
stances. They did what they could to compensate Feisal, by 
promoting his election to the throne of Iraq, and they recog- 
nized his brother, Abdullah, as ruler in Transjordania, though 
this step was partly directed to dissuading him from a threat- 
ened attack upon the French in Syria. But the methods by 
which the French attained their object inevitably suggested 
that, in the post-war as in the pre-war world, the possession 
of preponderant military power was an asset, and that equal 
justice for small and great was still only to be found in an 
unrealized Utopia. 

The French administration of the territory over which their 
mandate now extended was not calculated to allay the dis- 
affection which their presence was in any case likely to arouse. 
The administrative staff was generally inexperienced and for 
the most part ignorant of Arabic, while those officials who did 
not suffer from these defects were military officers from the 
African colonics and protectorates, whose methods tended to be 
autocratic. Behind a facade of native self-government set up 
by the appointment of docile nominees of the mandatory 
Power, France exercised an all-pervasive legislative and 
administrative control. A regime of martial law, characterized 
by frequent deportations, condnued to be enforced. It was 
natural, perhaps, that the Lebanese Christians, who had long 
enjoyed French protection and constituted the element of the 
population most friendly to the mandate, should be specially 
favoured, but the extension, in September 1920, of the Lebanon 
territory to include a large accretion of non-Christian in- 
habitants complicated the problems of self-government while 
arousing unrest tlirough the suspicion of favouritism which it 
created. Elsewhere, French policy suffered from vacillation and 
lack of continuity. The whole mandate was first subdivided 
into five separate States — Greater Lebanon, the territory of the 
Alouites or Alawiyin, Aleppo, Damascus, and the Jebcl ed 
Druse. This step ^vas in itself open to criticism, as being based 
rather on the maxim divide et impera than on an intention to 
facilitate that co-operation upon which progress towards com- 
plete autonomy depended. An attempt was, however, almost 
immediately made to reverse this policy, by decreeing tlie 
federation of three of the five units. But this was thwarted by 
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the particularist agitation which the original subdivision had 
promoted, though the States of Aleppo and Damascus were 
fused into a single unit. The uncertainty which these 
and rapid changes of policy produced was subsequently held, 
by the Mandates Commission, to have materially conduced to 
the trouble which ensued. Other points winch aroused com- 
plaint were the excessive encouragement of the French language 
in schools and law courts, and the substitution of a note issue, 
based on the rapidly depreciating French ^ajic, for the sUblc 

Syrian currency which had previously existed. 
ever, did not reach a critical stage until after the recall of the 
just and popular High Commissioner, Genera c>gan , 1 
November 1924, and the arrival of his successor, Genera 
Sarrail, in 1925. Further developments may thcielorc 
deferred to a later chapter. 


Events in Arabia 

In Arabia, until 1914. the interests of Great nritam 

mainly confined to Aden and tiie coast oft \c ^ ^ \tr^l 

the possibility ofTurkish intervention on the side of the Gc 
Powers at once gave rise to negotiations w.tl, the pn. c pa 

Arabian rulers. Persuasion, based upon , 

brought to bear by both sides, with the resu t la 
retaiLd the support of Ibn Rashid of Jebel Shammar in ce u .al 
Arabia, and the Imam of Sana in the neighbourhood ol Urn 

Aden protectorate. England was n 

already in treaty relations with the u" 

Gulf, and these she maintained. The She.kh of Kuwe. , a tl.e 

head of the Gulf, was induced, m November igi.p to p ■ 

in the capture of Basra in return for the ^ 

territory as an independent principality un cr n is P 

tion. The Idrisi Saiyid of Sabya was brought mto mal if 

not active alliance by a subsidy and a similar ^ 

independence in the Ibllowing year. Of iv .hliabi 

however, were the relations established wuh th W hhab 

chief, Ibn Saud of Riyad, and the Emir Huscin, who, as rule 

of the Hiiaz, controlled the Holy Cities ol Islam. 

Wahhabism was a militant puritaiiica movement m Is . 

which, in the early years of the nineteenth ? ‘ . 

Ushed a dominant influence in the pcninsu a. c g 
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agent, the house of Saud had, by 1806, captured Mecca and 
Medina, and thus become the masters of most of Arabia. It 
was then overthrown by the Egyptian Pasha, Mehemet Ali, 
and reduced to impotence till, in 1901, it recovered Riyad 
from the rival house of A 1 Rashid, a gain which was con- 
solidated by further territorial acquisitions up to the date of 
the First World War, when its authority extended to the shore 
of the Persian Gulf. Ibn Saud had thus recovered an influence 
sufficiently important to attract the notice of the Government 
of India, within whose sphere fell the negotiations dealing with 
the eastern side of the peninsula. As he had been engaged in 
hostilities with the Turks as recently as 1913, and his hereditary 
enemy, Ibn Rashid, had adhered to the opposite side, the 
prospects of enlisting his help in the British cause were hopeful 
from the first, and in December 1915 a treaty was concluded 
with him engaging his assistance, or at least his neutrality, in 
return for a subsidy of ,^5,000 a month, and the recognition of 
his hereditary right to his existing possessions. During the war, 
Ibn Saud did little more than hold in check the activities of his 
rival, Ibn Rashid, but his services, such as they were, were no 
doubt fully worth the comparatively slight expenditure in 
which they involved Great Britain. 

Meanwhile, the British Foreign Office had arrived at an 
understanding, less precise in its terms, but of far greater 
immediate assistance, with the Emir Huscin of the Hijaz. The 
course which British interests led the Government to encourage 
Huscin to pursue was independently prompted by his own 
ambition. Negotiations had begun in 1914, and elicited, 
immediately after Turkey’s entry into the ^var, a promise that 
the enemies of the Allies would not, in any event, be assisted. 
In August 1915 a letter from Husein disclosed the grandiose 
scope of his dreams of empire. He aimed at an independent 
Arab State extending from the Mediterranean to the Persian 
border as far north as the 37th parallel of latitude, thus includ- 
ing, outside die borders of Arabia, nearly the whole of Syria 
as well as Palestine and Mesopotamia. Tiie scale of his require- 
ments placed the British authorities, already cognizant of rival 
claims m much ol tliis area, in a difficult predicament, and it 
was fortunate that the Emir’s own prccipitancv dispensed with 
the necessity for a strict formulation of the limits of British 
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concession. Without waiting for the 

Huscin launched his revolt against the Turks m Ma> .9.6. 

It does not fall within the province of th.s h.story to descnbe 

the ensuing campaign. As is well known, to 

Arab and British troops co-operated closely m the f 

of operations, and while Huscin and his son Fcisa ^ ftc*. V 

supplied with arms and munitions, as well 

subsidy amounting to some £2,40°>o°° a ) ’ , mieht 

be put on promises actually made, nnt of our 

Bridsh gratitude. Some of the comp ications "isu g ou of our 
pledges to the Arabs are considered 

Lncerned with the Emir's relations with his Arabian neigh 
hours, and the fate which ultimately overtook I n . 

Th; first false step taken by the Huse.i i as^to «use 

himself to be proclaimed ‘King of the i ra s > .accepted 
Mecca in October 19.6. His pretensions ““‘‘1 not b ed 

by Great Britain, which, as we have Z 

independence of a number of other ^ t-t P styled 

European Allies would only recognize Ins t ; ' 

‘King^f the Hijaz'. His claim was “d „ls 

the rising power of the ^Vahhabls, and t >onsh lb Sai^d 

for the moment restrained from open hos . hU ^ 

both he and his rival were in the l»y of llm sann 
Power, he began by systematic prose > iza Hijaz. In 

the minor tribal leaders from their ^ «,ion 

.9.7 he won over the chiefo the --'f, the 
which led Huscin injudiciously to at c I idUowcd, which 

oasis in the following year. Stramed -httm ; oho 
culminated, in May 19.9. in die EnH^ol Uinib.iK 

the forces of Ibn Baud victoriously introduced into 

King of the Hijaz. A humorous clement 

this episode by the fact that each be ij;cicn ‘ jhc 

arms'^and money from a diT^™' _ ’*"!■? ' as 

Foreign Office and the India Ofiice of this situation 

being at war, and the theoretical possi 1 ‘ opera could 

are of a kind to which only a Gilbert and S’;" J^n Sand 

do justice. Intermittent hostilities continue ’ , . dvanmge to 

wa^ for the time being deterred partly 

extremes, partly by fear of losing his British subsidy, and^p V 


II.t.A. 
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because He had not yet finally settled accounts with his 
hereditary antagonist, Ibn Rashid. In November 1921, how- 
ever, he decisively defeated this enemy, and annexed his 
territory, and, in March 1924, the second reason for delay was 
removed by the termination of his subsidy. 

Meanwhile, Huscin had carried his intransigence still further, 
to the point of alienating all possible allies. The disappointment 
of his hopes by the creation of the Syrian and Palestinian 
mandates led hint to refuse to ratify the Treaty of Vereailles, or 
to enter into treaty relationship with Great Britain. He also 
offended Eg>’pt by his attitude in disputes which arose in 
connexion with the Mecca pilgrimage. In March 1924, just 
when his rival’s hands were free, he filled up the cup by 
assuming the title of Caliph, which had become vacant on the 
abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate by the Angora Government. 

1 ms injudicious step, which Husein seems to have taken with 
considerable reluctance, gained for Ibn Saud the open 
encouragement of tlie Indian Muslims of the Khilafat Com- 
mittee, and, m August 1924, he started to deal conclusively 
With his rival. ’ 


J iic ensuing campaign rapidly completed the ruin of Husein. 
Alter a vain aiipcal for British support, he abdicated in October 
1924, and was temporarily succeeded by his son, Ali. But this 
change brought no improvement; on the 13th of the month 
llic Wahhabis occupied Mecca, and for the next fourteen 
months the new King was closely invested in the port of Jidda. 
Gn 22 December 1925, Ali abandoned hope and left the 
country, and on Christmas Day ilic war was declared at an end. 
n January 1926 the de faclo situation was regularized by the 
vote of the Mecca nobles, who conferred the vacant Kingship 
of liic Il.jaz upon Ibn Saud, who had thus regained the com- 
manding posucori in Arabia which his house had held at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

sui,nnr‘,f-‘’'i by' no means at an end. In 
sp tc ol tlicir claims to primitive orthodoxy, the Wahhabis were 

not a sect whose oceupauon of their holy places the rest of the 

Muslim world could view with complete equanimity. A report 

appaicntly grc.atly exaggerated, that the tomb of Ac Prophet 

aJclur t '’“f b^imagcd by Ibn Sand’s bombardment, in 
Ac course of his military operations, raised a storm which was 
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not calmed without some trouble, and the obstacles which the 
campaign in the Hijaz had placed in the way of the annual 
pilgrimage had not strengthened the position of the conc|ueror. 
Hif attempts to conciliate religious opinion by convening an 
Islamic cLgress in Mecca met at first with disappomtmg 
rebuffs and when at length it was opened in June 1926, 
was at first but sparsely attended by 

of the questions raised proved extremely delicate. The p l^im- 
age of that year also occasioned some unfortuna e edtons 
between the Wahhabis and the Egyptians, and the efforts of 
thoTe Muslims who were working for Islamic solidarity con- 

tinued to be somewhat embarrassed. 

Difficulties of a political nature were also created by I bn 

Saud^ accession to power. The successiv^ conques^ 

Jebel Shammar and the Hijaz had brought the U •'«' hab. pow e 
into continuous contact with Transjordania and Iraq both o 

which territories were ruled, a";^: have b:en 

new international ’(“i.e customary migra- 

geography, and could easily evade control 

tions of the be Leen different jurisdictions, 

by crossing the dividin„ lines should be 

It was, however, particularly V 

preserved in the country an important motor- 

dominions. since It h Mediterranean, 

route connecting Baghd. d and 

Serious raids continued to occu , . rliv-rrsions against the 

on the Hijaz he had deliberately ^ called for the stern 
territory of both his neighbours, which 

interference of ‘\7bc“contcniplaling the exten- 

r Hr n.;th as Oie 

seriously threatening the “'"'^""^^uers were arranged 
and Mesopotamia. Evcnluall>>ho Mr^vrmber 102'^ dcfin- 

by the conclusion of two agreements, m N" 

i^g the frontiers with Iraq and ‘ 
ing down rules for the control of 
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up mixed tribunals to deal with eases of infringement. The 
situation was thus safeguarded as far as the signature of docu- 
ments could achieve that object. 

Egypt 

The position of Egypt, both in relation to Turkey and Great 
Britain, differed widely from that of any of the regions which 
have so far been considered. The theoretical suzerainty of the 
Sultan had continued to exist up to the date of Turkey’s inter- 
vention in the First World War, but it had ceased to be a factor 
of practical importance from the days when Mehemet Ali 
acquired the hereditary title to the pashalik in 1841. From that 
date until the intervention of Great Britain in 1 882, the country 
had enjoyed — if the verb can be considered appropriate to the 
prevailing regime — a substantial measure of autonomy. The 
British intervention did not juridically modify the national 
status of Egypt, and was at first declared, and indeed believed, 
to be temporary. In 1887 an evacuation after the lapse of three 
more years was very nearly arranged, the proposed convention 
only breaking down through the opposition of the Sultan. 
Egypt, in law, was governed by the Khedive with an Egyptian 
Cabinet, an Egyptian Legislative Council, and an Egyptian 
Assembly, though in practice Great Britain exercised a decisive 
measure of administrative and military control. 

En’cii bcfi)rc the First World ^Var this anomalous situation, 
in which tlic theoretic limitation of Eg)'ptian independence by 
the 'lurkish suzerain was negligible, while that imposed by 
Great 1 -, uiiii under the colour of ‘advice’ amounted in practice 
to a j)r( ctoratc, had not remained wholly unchallenged. A 
Nationali;>t niovement was in being at least as early as 1905, 
though it was, in tliis early phase, largely confined to the 
intelligentsia. Pan-Islamism undoubtedly played an important 
j>arl in the agitation at this stage. After the war the movement 
acquired a more popular character, and, though no doubt its 
leaders made what use they could of the religious factor, it 
became mainly a struggle for political independence, encour- 
aged, like others, by the slogan of ‘self-determination’, and the 
opposition of Muslims to Christians was a comparatively 
unimportant incident in it. 

Almost at the outset of the war Great Britain announced 
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unilaterany the termination rf Xu^^^su.rainty^^ pro- 

claimed a protectorate o\cr ratification of the 

not indeed juridically cxtinguis i British 

Treaty of Lausanne, but they were from J 

“ m Ma^ 

independence of Egypt subjc _iif^ncc with Great Britain, 
and the conclusion of a Lord 

Negotiations on this basis prove reported tliat the 

Allenby, the Special High . ^^Vious risk of revolu- 

continuance of the protcctora c c ‘ consequently 

tion. In February 19^2 the 

abolished, “d ‘he independent »«reg 

ally recognized. At the same j^^nsed upon Egyptian 

safeguarding of British Naiionalist' acqui- 

sovereignty of violent crimes took place, 

cscence m the situation. A • murder of Sir Lee 

culminating, in ^(j-iny and Governor-General 

Stack, Sirdar of the Egyptian .^nscoucntly presented to 
of the Sudan. An ultimatum wa. J^^oo.ooo exacted, 
the Egyptian Government, ^ constituted under the 

Zaghlul resigned, and a ne C ^ Egyptian 

President of the Senate A ivj;„i„„s, but it was 

Parliament sent a protest to 

decided that the Anglo-Eg>l ' . intervene. The 

international aflair, and the -c. ccttlcd by agreement 

main issues in dispute were im. ho--, s^e^ed^^y 

between the parties, m spite P protection 

diificult questions m issue were ^ Sudan wliich involved 
of the Suez Canal and the status U will be 

that of the control and allocation of the Me ^ 

more convenient, however, to ic\ 

stage. 

Morocco r NT »u 

The disturbances in the ^signed^ religious 

m^dv^es?;' :::« to Inmgrnism to Western domination as such. 
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In Libya the reaction against the Italians, which continued to 
give trouble, was merely the recrudescence of a situation which 
had arisen prior to the First World War. It was a clear case of 
simple and natural resistance to aggression, which had gone on 
more or less continuously since the act of militant imperialism 
by which Italy invaded Libyan territory in October 1911. In 
Morocco, as well as in the other portions of North Africa under 
French control, there was, until the successful rising of Abdul 
Krim against the Spaniards, no serious sign of discontent, and 
a large part of the area remained permanently quiescent, except 
for some Nationalist agitation on parliamentary lines. Abdul 
Krim no doubt based his eventual pretensions on the doctrine 
of self-determination, but it is clear that a more diplomatic 
handling of the situation in its earlier stages would have left the 
Rifis and their leaders content with Spanish protectorate: it was 
an extraordinary combination of political and strategic inepti- 
tude on the part of the Spaniards which must be held respon- 
sible for the long and calamitous campaign which began with 
the disaster of Anwal in July 1921, and was only ended at a vast 
cost with French co-operation in 1926. 

Persia and Afghanistan 

In completing this rapid survey of the reactions of the Islamic 
world to the First World War and its aftermath, it only remains 
to consider the effects in Persia and Afschanistan. In both 
countries, tlie circumstances and their results show a consider- 
able similarity. The rulers of each also shared a zeal for 
internal reform, though ^Vcstern ideas played a more prom- 
inent ’ ..rt in the policy of the Amir than in that of the Shah, 
whose 'c5s sweeping programme was probably on that account 
the more successful. 

Persia before the ^var had occupied the unenviable position 
of a bulfcr, upon which impinged the rival interests of Rtissia 
and of Great Britain. The latter was strategically interested in 
the south eastern frontier, bordering on Baluchistan, and com- 
mercially in tlic Persian Gulf. Her interest in the Anglo-Persian 
oil concessions had involved a certain amount of economic 
penetration in the south west. More disturbing to Persia was 
the control exercised by Russia in the northern half of the 
country’. The Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907, assigning 
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hertradirilal policy of playing off 

-£-r,‘:^:/r“r3S « 

R„l™ „d E»SM~» "K— .« V-"" f”” *' 

financial adviser whom she had 

country by Russian diplomatic pressure. 

As was to be expeaed, ,,,d «orn a 

Great Britain in was countered by 

distinctly pro-German tinge, northern area, and a 

the presence of Ru^ian ^,oops were witli- 

British force at B^^^ire. Wh g,iti,h took their 

drawn m consequence of t . occupying the north 

place, marching ^agreement was signed but 

and east. In 1919 An^lo ; ‘ j nrotest in Persia by 
not ratified, which provoked '''V . of Persian 

its proposal to employ Bntis i a ^ invasion resulted in the 

administration. In 1920 a B - Russi ms by a parade 

withdrawal of the British forces andj.c , ,,, 

of disinterestedness, ^ i„itation of the country', 

stigma of appearing to sec h^ ^1^^.^^^ 

In February 1921 a coup d elat J Nationalist administra- 
the Persian Cossack division, ro ^ Anglo-Pcrsian 

tion into power, which ^ I,;inan after this date, 

agreement. 1 he spectacular r . . rif i^.|- Minister of War, 

to become successively Commandc^^- n-Uml^ 

Prime Minister, and finally, ^ country and must 

Persia, belongs to the dom^tw h.story^oOhc_^^^^ ^ 

be studied elsewhere. 1 he foreign inllucnccs by 

the complete liberation of 1 cn ^ consolidation 

which she had so long been ‘ which made the 

ofthis position by an energetic in 

new Shah, in a more real s 

dcccssors, master of ‘h' AfJ^hanistan had similarly 

The sovereignty of the Amu o g 

* S«e Svkcs. Sir P. Ptr»a. Oxford. CUren 
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been interfered with by the converging pressure of the same 
European Powers, Russia and Great Britain. Fear of the former 
had induced the Afghan Government to consent to accept 
British control of its foreign policy. The collapse of the Russian 
Empire in 1917 removed the sole inducement to remain under 
British tutelage, and though long-standing friendship restrained 
the hand of the Amir Habibullah, yet his murder in 1919 was 
immediately followed by an attack on British India by his son 
and successor, Amanullah. Though this impudent act of 
aggression ended in his speedy and complete defeat, Afghan 
intrigues continued to play an important part in the subsequent 
risings in Waziristan, and in the terms of peace the British 
control over Afghan foreign policy, which had previously been 
exercised, was renounced. 

The two countries, Persia and Afghanistan, celebrated their 
newly-won liberty in remarkably similar ways. In 1921 both 
countries entered into a nexus of treaties which created in the 
Near and Middle East a kind of Little Entente in the interests 
of Soviet Russia. In February treaties were concluded by the 
U.S.S.R. with Afghanistan and Persia respectively, and these 
were followed in March by a Russo-Turkish and Turco-Afghan 
treaty. '1 he process was completed in 1926 by the conclusion 
of a treaty between Turkey and Persia. 

In his revie” . . ents in the Islamic world comprised in the 
first volume ol .tic unuy of International AJfairs, Professor 

i'oynbcc suggests as a connecting thread a paradoxical con- 
trast, everywhere pcrcej)lib!c, between the acceptance of 
Western i(*cas and the rejection of Western tutelage. The 
reader of the foregoing may perhaps be inclined to doubt the 
existence of any jjaradox. It may rather be urged that the 
nationalistic aspirations with which a number of Islamic 
peoples became independently imbued were themselves a part 
of tlic Western ideology whlcli they were tending increasingly 
to absorb, and that the process was therefore quite logical. The 
example of the Arabs shows that there was in the movement no 
antagonism to the West as such: any suzerainty, even that of 
co-religionists, w-as c(|ually obnoxious. In Arabia, indeed, the 
leaders evinced imperialist rather than nationalistic aims, in 
the furtherance of which they were ready to engage in inter- 
necine conflicts and to welcome the assistance of a Western and 
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Christian Power. It is, in fact, difficult to app y one con^mon 

denominator to all the occurrences described 
in so far as there is one, it may be extended beyond the ^e‘e of 
Islam to the post-war world m general. For democracy 1 
defence of which the war was alleged to have been fough . 
uptlds the educational principle of ‘b^«kb-ted expert 
Mr Saucers ‘when the boy knows this out of book, he goes and 
And the word with which the rising generation had 
been most sedulously familiarized was-‘self-determ.naUon . 




PART II 


THE PERIOD OF FULFILMENT 

1925 to 1930 




IX 


THE WORLD IN 1925 

T he punctuation of events, which allows to the historian 
and his readers a brcatliing-spacc, is unfortunately 
seldom so synchronized as to be applicable all o\ cr the 
world. At best there is but a comma in one ]>lace to correspond 
with the colons and full stops ofolhers* But the year ol ocarno 
affords a better opportunity than most for looking round and 
even back— like Lot’s wife— without incurring her late of being 
snowed under by the unchecked onrush of events. In Imrope 
it marks definitely the conclusion of a period ol preliminary 

settlement, and the start of a ‘p^l'^V f'*' fulfil*”'-'”;, 
promised at least a temporary stability. In the ai ^as , \c 

Shanghai and Shamecn incidents of May 

inaugurate a phase when llic disturbed afiairs of China, lullici to 

a matter mainly of domestic concern, begin to oca up> a p ace 
of increasing importance in the drama of inlernational alkms. 
On the American continent, Chamorro’s antj, d dat m Nica- 
ragua, almost exactly contemporaneous with the signaluic o 
the Locarno Treaties in October 1925, is tlie commem cinuit 
of an episode leading to Ihr-rcaching modificaiions m the polic > 
of economic imperialism hitherto pursued b) l k niu c ^ 
in Latin America, and provoking such active ojiposition to Ju i 
claims to hegemony as is exemplified in the rclusal of 1 .mama 
in January 1927 to ratify the treaty signed .it as nng o 
during the previous summer. In llic history ol brmsli Impel . 
relations, Article 9 of the Locarno ' 1 ‘rcaty, cx<-mi)tnig ic 
Dominions and India from its obligations, indicates that t 
stage has already been reached which the cpoc 1 nia mg 
Imperial Conference of 1926 is to endeavour to recime to 
constitutional formula. Einally, in the Is amic \\oi , 
Druse revolt against the French mandate m .Syria breaks out 
July 1925 and assumes critical importance during t ic a cr 1. 
of the yL. Everywhere we seem ‘o be entering upejn new 
developments, and the temporary lull m the a airs o 
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may therefore profitably be utilized in considering the progress, 
if any, which had hitherto been attained. 

If the reader will cast his mind back to the opening chapter 
of the book, he will recall that the policy inaugurated at the 
Peace Conference was founded upon a number of assumptions, 
which form a convenient basis of comparison with the situation 
which had actually developed. It will be found in practically 
every case that the expectation of 1920 had been belied. 

1. The European ^stem was to be superseded by a world-wide ^stem^ 
in which Europe no longer retained a predominance. 

This was a natural conclusion to draw from the exhaustion 
of Europe consequent upon the war, and the corresponding 
growth in prosperity and importance of Japan and the United 
States. It was most emphatically expressed by General Smuts, 
in addressing the Imperial Conference of June 1921: 

Our temptation is still to look upon the European stage as of the 
first importance. It is no longer so . . . these are not really first-rate 
events any more. . . . Undoubtedly the scene has shifted away from 
Europe to the Far East and to the Pacific. The problems of the 
Pacific arc to my mind the world problems of the next fifty years or 
more. 

This opinion might well be tenable in its positive aspects at a 
later date, though the possibilities of a major crisis in Europe 
would still have seemed unduly belittled, but up to the end of 
the year 1925 it would have been generally admitted that 
Europe was still occupying the centre of the stage. Nor had 
the world system materialized according to expectations. The 
defection of the United States and the jealous hegemony which 
they exercised over the Western hemisphere through the 
‘almighty dollar’ and the Monroe Doctrine, had placed the 
control of international affairs, for the most part, once more 
upon a regional basis. 

2. The dominance of the Great Powers in the Concert of Europe was to 
give place to a democratic system, in which it would be counterbalanced 
by the increased numbers of the smaller Stales. 

The affairs of Europe, if not of the world, were still under the 
control of the Great Powers of that continent. Whether as ‘the 
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Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated Powers’ or as the 
permanent memben of the Council of the League of Nations, 
the Concert of Europe was still playing the decisive part. On 
major political issues the deliberations at Geneva were more 
and more yielding pride of place to conferences held elsewhere, 
and even at the meetings of the League there was a tendency, 
particularly marked during the convocation of the bpecial 
Assembly of March 1926 (see p. 1 76). tca-partics of the 

great to settle matters over the heads of the common herd. 


3. A general aulomalic co-operalion, impartialh exercised against all 
aggression, was to be substiMcdfor the old system of local alhances. 

The third of the ‘five particulars’, expressed m President 
Wilson’s speech of 27 September igih, was as follows; 


There can be no Icasues or alliances or special “tenants and 
understandings ivithin the general and common family of 


League of Nations. 

This principle had in a sense been violated by the Amcrica^n 
President liLsclf, in the abortive Auglo-Arncrican 
to France, but this exception had not, perhaps the c^bv on 
defects of local alliances between tin; nations on the « ‘ 

of Europe. Such understandings ntight wcl be f‘- ^ ^ ‘ ’ 

compatible with the impartial and * ijrht be 

which the League stood, however 

expressed to be ‘within the framework of the - 

possible to contemplate France ap,ilyuig 
Polish aggression, or Poland co-operatmg 
What had occurred throughout the period uiic ci ^ 
was, in ultimate analysis, a reversion to the ^ 
members of the League had recoiled, Iroin 

collective obligations for the maiiitenanc ,_',.,..’ncacc and 
tions article had been watered down more .md m , p 
security had been preserved by what may ^ 

thought to be more effective and ’^‘.een 

system really amounted to an alliance " 

the satisfied Powers, aimed against the rcMsioi , , 

far not in a position to complete the returi. o 

system by a a pac® of local 

entered into by Great Britain at L < 
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scope, consistent with her traditional policy; it was analogous 
to her guarantee of Belgian neutrality, and was limited to that 
protection of the Channel coasts and the ports of the Low 
Countries which, historically, she had long regarded as vital to 
her own interests. The machinery of the League could no doubt 
be used effectively in minor crises, such as that between Greece 
and Bulgaria, and Geneva had abundantly proved its utility 
as an instrument of international co-operation and a forum for 
the stimulation and expression of a world opinion, but the fate 
of the Draft Treaty and of the Protocol indicated pretty clearly 
how lightly the obligation to collective action sat upon the 
minds of those who had signed the Covenant. 

4. A world safe for democracy. 

This aspect was especially emphasized by President ^Vilson 
in his speeches. ‘The people of this world . . . have determined 
that there shall be no more autocratic governments’, ‘The 
League of Nations sends autocratic governments to Coventry’, 
and, most surprising of all, the following interpretation of the 
League Constitution, which occurs in a speech dcli\cred at 
Oakland, California, on 18 September 1919: 

One of the interesting provisions of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations is that no nation can be a member of that League which 
is not a self-governing nation. No autocratic government can come into 
its membership; no government which is not controlled by the will and vote 
of its people. 

Of this interpretation, the American President seems to have 
been the only exponent: certainly no attempt was made to 
apply such a test as a qualification for membership of the 
League: but the outcome of the war was very generally 
regarded as a triumph for democracy, and the League as an 
essentially democratic piece of machinery, the palladium of 
the smaller and weaker nations. Both these c.xpcctations were 
destined to rapid and progressive disappointment. The most 
favourable conditions for popular government exist in periods 
of tranquillity, when the economic machine is working smoothly 
and profitably, and when political issues are few, simple, and 
mainly domestic, and arc gradual in development. It is, more- 
over, a system which functions best in nations where it has 
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CTOwn slowly and naturally, affording to their populations an 
adequate opportunity for political education. All these con- 
ditions were conspicuously absent from the post-war world. 
It was an age calling for quick decisions by adaptable and 
unprejudiced minds, an age of hardships in which die suffering 
masses saw only the inevitable failure of any political party to 
provide immediate alleviation, and consequently tended to 
vent their disappointment and impatience m rapid changes of 
political allegiance, to demand the impossible from any g^^■ern- 
ment which it was in their power to threaten with defeat, w hile 
at the same time they realized their blindness and bc\vildcr- 
ment, and were ready to surrender their powers to any leader 

who promised to bring them out of "[^virv 

age too when economic problems of baffling comp e. >, 
altogether unintelligible to the man in the street, clamou c 
for instant solution. Above all, the efficient functioning of 
democracy depends on the existence of a argc 
common assumptions, with a consequent wi , , , 

operate and to accept compromise. Where men are 
conflicting ideological conceptions held with t ic an. . 

a religion, or where the demands of ^ 

mean or seem to mean the extinction of life wor i k' uu 
their opponents, a democratic sy.stcm becomes unw 
These unfavourable conditions were now ^ 

in the world. In these circumstances dcmocr.icy w 

where it was securely rooted, and could not mpe 

new and unfamiliar soil. Unexpectedly but mo t the 

world swung back to autocracy in a new 
tendency had only begun: in Russia, with tie c • 
the proletariat’, which meant in effect the ciesjK.^^^ 
BolsLik oligarchy; in Italy, with tlic 1 V ^d 

Mussolini; in^ Spain, 'vith General Iff;- 

temporarily in Greece, under General g ^,,,.,.,(1 with 
cve^wheJ already in the air. and dcst.ned^to^^,..,atU^ 

astonishing rapidity in the course of ih ^ • nuali- 

Lcaguc of Nations with President Wilson s ( '"."'j ‘ imo 
fications for membership would soon lavc < ■ , ^i(„ial 
numerical insignificance. For the 

affairs more and more depended upon the ‘ ' j- gqual 
Great Powers, and Geneva was less of a parliament uf^cqual 

H.I.A. 
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nations than a convenient field for the diplomatic manoeuvres 
of the new Concert of Europe. 

5. That the satisfaction of Nationalist aspirations would prove the best 

foundation for peace and co-operation. 

In an earlier chapter the difficulty has been pointed out that 
the application of the principle of self-determination inevitably 
involved its own violation. But even if the territorial settlement 
could have been faultless in this respect, there would still have 
remained the potential antagonism of States which had never 
practised or believed in a doctrine of ‘home rule all round*. 
The redistribution of territory would still have been liable to 
be challenged wherever opportunity permitted, on historical, 
economic, and even strategic grounds. Moreover, the dis- 
integrating force of Nationalism harmonized but ill with a 
scheme based upon unselfish co-operation. Canada, for ex- 
ample, was encouraged by the doctrine to think rather of her 
private security in a ‘fire-proof house’, than of her wder loyalties 
as a member of the British Commonwealth or a signatory of the 
League Covenant. 

In fact, perhaps the most disquieting feature of the situation 
was a general tendency to ignore the most solemn obligations 
if, on second thoughts, they appeared disadvantageous to those 
who had entered into them. No doubt there have been 
numerous instances throughout history when nations have 
failed in an emergency to implement treaty obligations, but 
there has at least hitherto been a general expectation that such 
duties will normally be fulfilled. And in the case of the League 
sanctions under Article 16 such an expectation was the all- 
important factor. No aggression could take place if it was 
anticipated that the act would automatically confront the 
offender with an ovcnvhelming combination; so long as this 
remained even reasonably probable it was extremely unlikely 
that the guarantors of world peace would ever be challenged 
to redeem their pledge. But a situation had now arisen when 
no trust was placed in any engagement which was not based on 
obvious and immediate self-interest, and the bluff was therefore 
increasingly likely to be called. Better, it was felt, the old 
system with all its disadvantages than ‘inky blots and rotten 
parchment bonds to which no-one appeared to attach any 
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really binding significance. Yet, now that no stigma appeared 
to attach to the repudiation of inconvenient habihues, it was 
not easy to feel safe even with regional treaties of an earlier type. 
These, too, seemed to rest not upon the signature but upon the 
interests of the parties, which further developments might all 
too easily modify. Thus pact might be piled on pact and treaty 
on treaty, without creating any trustworthy sense of security. 

Apart from this, for the moment the old system of regional 
alliances was safe enough. The revisionist Powers were not only 
deficient in force, but separated by differences of policy, interest 
and outlook too wide to permit of the formation of an opposin 
group. But there were dangerous possibihues for the future. 
The Lrmal tendency towards a reversal of combinations after 

a great war in itself suggested an ultimate ‘’'‘''the 

R^ia, Germany, and Italy: the firs, two had fluttered he 

dovecotes of Europe as early as by the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Rapallo\ while the opposition between France and 
ItalyXas becoming increasingly acute, and the dissatisfaction 
of the latter at her treatment during the Peace Conference 
tended inevitably to bring her into the 
With each reconciliation of existing ^ 

three Powers, and with the ultimate y mcvi u- jj, 

Germany, a situaUon could therefore be seen “PP "S 
which the worse as well as the better features » " 

system might easily be reproduced. P'-’. P.‘’“ ^ 

danger must be considered in greater detail m later chapters. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY AND 
SOUTH EASTERN EUROPE 

The Genesis of Fascism 

I N the longer perspective of history, the event which will 
probably be regarded as that of greatest international im- 
portance in the recent history of Italy will be the establish- 
ment of the Fascist regime in October 1922. In the earlier 
years after its introduction, however, the movement was gener- 
ally regarded as of mainly domestic importance, and, in spite 
of the intermittent truculence of Mussolini’s utterances and 
actions, faith was put in the remark which he only tardily 
repudiated in 1930, that Fascism was not a commodity for 
export.^ In its purely ideological aspects, indeed. Fascism was 
for some time of subordinate international importance, and the 
earlier editions of this work unduly ignored it, regarding it in its 
domestic aspects as irrelevant to the theme of the book, while 
the general facts were matters of sufficiently recent recollection 
to be taken for granted. The ideology of totalitarianism, how- 
ever, must now be recognized as a factor which has played so 
prominent a part in world history that its origins and nature 
should be explained and examined in any work dealing with 
the international affaii's of the period. 

In particular, it seems nccessar>' to challenge the prevalent 
misconception, which regards this and similar totalitarian 
movements as a Conservative reaction. It should, on the con- 
trary, be clearly realized that in all the most typical cases the 
totalitarian dictator came from circles associated with Socialism 
and the political left. In relation to the Russian prototype this is 
a truism requiring no demonstration, but it is equally true of the 
movements which achieved power in Italy and in Germany. 
In the latter countr>'. Hitler started his demagogic career as a 

* ‘II Fascismo non 4 un articolo di esportazione’: speedi on ihe Alto Adige, 
3 March igaB. Scritti t Discorsi. 12 vols, Milan, Hoepli, 1934, vol. vi, p. 151. 
Mussolini repudiated it on a8 October 1930, saying: ‘la frase die U Fascismo non 4 
merce d'esportazione, non i mia*« 
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'do'A'n-and-out’ member of the working class: his closest 
asso iates were rabid anti-capitalists like Gottfried Feder, who 
actually drafted the official Nazi programme, the economic 
clauses of which were essentially socialistic; the original name 
of the party was simply the German Labour Party {Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartci), and it maintained the same association in is 
revised title— N.S.D.A.P. or Natianalsoziahstische Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartci, Throughout Mein KampJ it is emphasized ha 
the appeal of the movement is to the masses of the industrial 

proletariat rather than the bourgeoisie. . 

Incidentally, it may be useful to recal how m our own 
country the British Fascist, Sir Oswald Mos cy, represented he 
Labour Party from 1924. and was a member of the S“cia O 
Government in 1929-30; while the Norwegian . 

totalitarian ideology, the traitor Qtnshng, made his p • 
debut with an approach to the extreme left, oBering ■> 
ance in the creation of 'red guards’ to be used for revolutionary 

’’TuTabove all, Mussolini, as we shall see, was a Pr°^“ 
revolutionary Socialism. It is in Socialism, in 
of the typical features of the movement are to be 
subordination of the individual to the State a Prfr - ^ 

violent methods, and reliance on the arts of the 
The last point is important, for it is precisely 
dependence for ultimate success on a subst.mti.al ' 
popular support that such dictators suppress freedom 1 speech 
LS opinion and pervert education into a system ^ 
propaganda. It is in this dependence on pub he 'T t™'’ " 

l^he tlntieth century tyrant dillers esseiiti.dly horn earlier 

“e, no doubt, that the unsa.ismetory of p^ 

mentary democracy in several Luropean o-ontncs ga™ rise^to 

dictatorial regimes of a more simply ,’,rnris- 

trolled in most instances by army generals. 1 
ing, since the training of a military odicer is “ ™ 

application offeree to the settlement of dou ufiil is^ ' , j 
maintenance of order, wdiile it inculcates reliance on authority 

and discipline: in a political tangle, it is i „fsuc|, 

try to cuithc Gordiln knot; but the whole ben ’-'d o^ Mtc 
men is so remote from that of the politician that they arc for the 
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most part incapable of formulating a political philosophy, and 
indeed they frequently regard their own intervention as a 
merely temporary expedient. Political changes through 
military pronunciamienios are no novelty in history, and these 
exceptions, though through lack of originality they tend to 
follow the current pattern of similar governments, do not affect 
the general character of the totalitarian movement. 

The circumstances under which Fascism developed in Italy, 
though in a sense peculiar to that country, confirm the thesis 
that this form of autocracy is the product of a situation when 
democratic sentiment proves incompatible with effective parlia- 
mentary government. In Italy, conditions have always been 
unfavourable to the development of a united public opinion, 
or to that mutual tolerance between political parties which 
enables a parliamentary system to work smoothly. The history 
of the peninsula, from the collapse of the Roman Empire until 
the second half of the nineteenth century, was that of a number 
of separate petty sovereignties, frequently under foreign con- 
trol, and rent by civil wars which divided city from city. The 
national unification of the country, which was not finally con- 
summated before 1870, was achieved by the confluence of a 
number of forces differing widely both in method and objective. 
The aim of some was at first a federation of the existing 
sovereignties, others favoured a united Italian republic, a third 
school tliought in terms of a more or less gradual expansion of 
the Piedmontese monarchy. Yet another alternative was 
dreamed of by Gioberti — federation, on a Catholic basis, under 
the presidency of the Pope. The means advocated and applied 
were equally diverse, varying from the secret conspiratorial 
methods of Mazzini to the statesman-like diplomacy of Cavour. 
The one real common factor was hatred of the alien domination 
of Austria, applied directly in the north and indirectly else- 
where, where the diflerent local tyrants survived through 
Austrian protection. When the reason for this temporary 
solidarity was removed, the patchwork nature of Italian unity 
was quickly manifested. This diversity was accentuated by two 
later developments, the hostility of — and towards — the Catholic 
Church resulting from the forcible occupation of Rome in 1870, 
and the growth of industry in the north, which contributed a 
new local element of political cleavage. Poverty and heavy 
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taxation, the legacy of the Risorgimento, further complicated 
the problems of government. In those circumstances, the 
successful conduct of a parliamentary system depended more 
and more on the dexterous manipulation of a heterogeneous 
majority gathered from a large number of more or less dis- 
cordant parties by a system of balanced concessions and 
electoral bargains, which left in each a discontented but 
politically impotent minority, and by the control ol con- 
stituencies by even less reputable methods. Under the cynical 
management of Giolitti, who dominated Italian po itics uring 
the decade immediately preceding the First World VVar, these 
tactics resulted in the virtual dictatorship of a masterly parlia- 
mentary ‘boss’, in which no consistent principle was discern- 
ible. In these circumstances, the temper of Italian Socialism, 
despairing of parliamentary triumph, grew increasing y 


violent and revolutionary. . , 

Benito Mussolini, whose Spanish first name significantly 

commemorates the anti-Clcrical Mexican Prcsi ent, ° 

Juarez, who was responsible for the execution ^ J ^ 
Maximilian, was the son of a politically-mmdcd blacksmith m 

the notoriously turbulent region of the 1 omagna. c 1 
came into prominence as a Socialist of the extreme revo u 
tionary type, in violent agitation against the Libyan wa 
launched b^y Giolitti in ign- activities on this 
earned him some months in gaol, whence le cmcigc 0 
promoted to the editorship of the leading ocia is P P » 
Avanli, and to push from power that moderate section of his 
party which had favoured collaboration witli Giohtti. 

The outbreak of the war of I 9‘4 startling chang 

Mussolini’s attitude, which has been variously iiUcrprctcd y 
friends and enemies. After a short period ol hesitation, he ca 
out strongly in favour of Italian intervention in the war buc 
intcrvcntfol, on the side of the Western Al ics, had been dec de 
on in ,915 by the Premier, Signor Salandra ^P-» P^^ ^ 
mcrccna^ grounds. After negotiations with b<Hh sides, he sold 
his country’s services to the highest bidder, lhat he wa un- 
interested in tlic ideological aspects of the strugg c is 
strated by the fact that his declaration of war was con 1 

Austria. There e3dstcd, nevertheless, a 

ment for intervention on the side of liberal democracy 
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rights of small nations, which appealed to a growing section of 
Italian opinion. Italian Socialism, however, maintained for the 
most part a consistent opposition to this as to every other war, 
which brought it into a rather curious association with the 
Vatican and with Giolitti. Mussolini’s defection, therefore, had 
the immediate result of his ejection from the party and from his 
editorial post. He left with deep resentment and undisguised 
threats of revenge. 

Mussolini’s motives have been interpreted as an unprincipled 
lust for power, which saw no outlet for further distinction in 
the incongruous association with former opponents which the 
opposite course would have involved. Alternatively, a recon- 
ciliation with such enemies was too bitter a pill to swallow. 
Possibly, too, Mussolini may have foreseen the possibilities of 
such a war as a forcing-ground for revolutionary sentiment. 
We may, however, give him the benefit of the doubt and the 
credit for sincere conviction, applauding his decision to 
advocate participation in a just war, one of the objects of which 
was claimed to be the abolition of war as an institution. 

Whatever his reasons, he now threw himself energetically 
into the congenial task of a violent agitation, which played its 
part in the decisive explosion of popular opinion which 
thwarted Giolitti’s schemes and endorsed Salandra’s policy in 
May 1915. It was in the course of this campaign that the future 
Duce, in alliance with a prominent Syndicalist, Corridoni, 
mobilized bands of proletarian sympathizers under the title 
Fasci di Combaltimento, or Fighting Groups.^ 

The course of the ^\ ar disappointed expectations. The inter- 
vention of Italy did succeed, as had been hoped, in speedily 
turning the scale. The ruggle was long and costly, and stained 
by such inglorious and even disgraceful episodes as the collapse 
at Caporetto. The peace, in which the full exaction of the 
stipulated price of intervention was frustrated by the intrusion 
of Wilsonian principles, only serv'ed to increase the popular 
discontent. Thus the cause of official Socialism at first profited 
enormously by its opposition to the war. The Socialists became 

^ The dcrivauon of ihc term Fascisti from the fasets of the Roman lictors, alleged 
in rishcr’s History 0/ Jiuropr, vol. 3, p. 1 193, «appcars to be incorrect, Fasci had loi*g 
been used in Italy as a term descriptive of pulitical combinations. Etymologically, 
no doubt, U^crc is a relation between rods and individuals united by a common 
bond. 
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the strongest political unit in the country. In ‘^e elections of 
.9.9, .56 Socialist candidates were returned while no otto 

singi party could claim a comparable figure. At 

thif did not give them a parliamentary majority, 

example of the Russian revolution suggested a " ay o toROUing 

military disaster in the interests of proletarian e t. toto P- 

The alantages of ‘direct action' as compared - ^ 

tional dilatoriness were further advertised by ^ ^ 

D’Annunzio's filibustering in Fiume. On ‘hcopcning of the new 

parliament, the Socialist deputies rose toge her an lef th 

chamber. Shortly afterwards, the National C' “nc.l of .Re 

party carried a resolution for the erection of Wo.kmens 

Councils on the Bolshevik pattern. of 

Parliamentary democracy broke down; t le 

Signor Nitti was forced to legislate by t,,e 

general unrest led to widespread cases of land-g ‘ ^ 

agricultural peasantry, and encouraged 

to the’prevaint Bolshevism. In September .9-. occu.ied the 
well-known incident ol the occup.ition 

workers in Milan and elsewhere. \r,,vvni;iii's ow'n 

These excesses, while closely resembling Mu-< 
methods, were perpetrated under the aegis ' 
which he had irrevocably broken and agains ■ 
had sworn vengeance. The Fascists 

activities on the other side, and their use o ^ unexpected 
castor oil bottle thus won support and was 

quarters. In the elections of 1921 was still 

enlisted in the scr\MCC of GiohtU. Muss<* ini, 

thinking less in terms of parli.nncnui y 

revolution. ‘Our revolution,’ he said, with 

the Bolshevik state in tl^expectatum of a U ^ 

the Liberal state winch will remain . uower to be 

covered, as Hitler was with that of 

derived from coupling the force ^ nirlhutcd to the 

Nationalism. From the adventurers who ^ 
momentary prestige of D’Annunzio ^ 

body of supporters. Naturally, m the 

. a-olcd i„ Sprigge. C. J. S, T/. /MW./--- -f A'-."" "“'-r- 
worU», 1943, p. 194. 
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prevailed, the propertied class also welcomed the appearance 
of this paradoxical saviour. 

Get animal est tr« mdchant; 

Quand on I’attaque, U se defend. 

But it is normally too handicapped by lack of numbers to seek 
a trial of force, and too dependent on the protection of estab- 
lished law to relish the anarchy of revolution. 

The tide of sympathy was in fact by this time turning against 
the Socialists, and the contention is largely correct that before 
the Fascists’ coup d'etat in the march on Rome in October 1922 
their opponents had shot their bolt and their own raison d'etre 
had disappeared. It is a moot point how far Fascism was 
entitled to the credit for the failure of the final Socialist effort 
in the general strike of the preceding August. Nevertheless, the 
bankruptcy of parliamentary democracy in Italy had become 
a generally-held belief throughout the country, and it was too 
late to expect that a man of Mussolini’s forceful and ambitious 
character would abstain from reaping his reward. But it is 
noteworthy that the first stage of his access to power was 
cautiously constitutional in form. Not until 1924 did he ensure 
his power by a manipulation of the electoral law through a 
so-called reform; not till a year later was the totalitarian 
system, with its concomitant abolition of all individual freedom, 
openly proclaimed. 

A final word may perhaps be devoted to explaining the bitter 
antagonism to Marxist Communism which is a feature com- 
mon to Italian Fascism and its German counterpart. In 
Mussolini’s case it was, as we have seen, partly attributable to 
personal rancour. But this antagonism was necessarily fortified 
by an alliance witli Nationalism, for Marxism is essentially 
international; it is for this quality rather than its economics that 
it is ceaselessly arraigned by Hitler in the pages of Alein Kampf. 
This opposition to Communism was the one feature of Fascism 
and Nazism which appears to justify the popular misconception 
that these movements have Conservative affinities. It is true 
that the supporters both of the Ducc and tlic Fiihrer included 
men of the Right who welcomed these leaders as the two 
generals in ‘The Knights’ of Aristophanes welcome the ‘tripe 
merchant’ as an effective ally against a hated demagogue. 
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But both leaders were essentially men whose outlook was that 

of the proletarian Left, and the accurately descriptive name fo 
both their movements is not Fascism but National Socialism. 

Italy and the Peace Treaties 

During the earlier years, however, of the period treked m 
this history, ideological considerations played a very subord n 
ate part in Italian foreign policy. The mam factor m the mter 
national situation was Italian dissat.sfacUon with the peace 
setdement. Although by the Peace Treaties Italy had cal ed 
territorial gains in Austria considerably m advance ^ 

demanded, as the price of non-intervention m her negotiat ons 

with the Habsburg Empire in 1915, the total effect of the ^ett c 

ment was to leave her dissatisfied, disappointed, 

ably wounded in her self-esteem. The result was to pla e hei 

in a special intermediate position between t ^ - ■ j f 

anti-revisionist Power.. A strict application of the prmc.p^ 
self-determination would have deprived ler o 
Brenner frontier, which indeed had only been conceited to 1 - 
on the clear understanding ‘that the Utahan Government p 
poses to adopt a broad liberal policy towards its 

of German race, in what concerns their language, of "her 

economic interests’.^ In reliance on the ocaia , 
Ministers to which the passage above quote re e 

also been exempted from the measures o 1 

other nations by the Minorities Treaties, u , c s 

application of Wilsonian principles had consK era > 

the realization of what she regarded as her just den • m . ij|e 

Italians contended, with some technical jusli ica ‘ 

Armistice concluded with the Habsburg Empire \ 

the conditions which the Allies had acceptc as 

peace with Germany: but, however correct 

may have been, consistency demanded tie 

similar principles,’' and the American 1 rc.sK en 

formed the Italian delegation, in April ^ 9 * 9 - to the 

feel free to differentiate in the principles to ' Uritish 

German and Austrian treaties.^ The French and Bntisl 

• Reply of the Allied and Associaicd Powers, 2 //uWy o/tlu 

• See Notes of .7. .8, and 27 October .9.8. Zr i u 18. 

Ptau Conference, vol. i, pp. 449. 452. and 456. and cf. chapie . P 

• Hulaty of tfu Peoct Conference ^ voK v, p. 397* 
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Governments occupied a somewhat uncertain position between 
those of Italy and America. They worked hard for an accept- 
able compromise, but at the same time ‘regarded themselves 
as being bound by the Treaty of London in the event of a 
voluntary agreement not being arrived at’.* Relations at the 
Paris Conference were, however, difficult and strained, and at 
one time resulted in the temporary withdrawal of the Italian 
delegation. The frontier with Yugoslavia was eventually settled 
by direct negotiations between the two nations concerned, 
which were embodied in the Treaty of Rapallo of 2 February 

1921. 

Attitude of Mussolini 

This Treaty, however, was generally unpopular in Italy, and 
the weakness imputed to the Italian Government in the 
handling of the peace negotiations contributed not a little to 
the growth of the Fascist movement. On Signor Mussolini’s 
advent to power in October 1922, the Duce did not conceal 
his opinion that the Treaty of Rapallo was a ‘lamentable 
transaction’, and he expressed from the first his conviction that 
the settlement, in this respect as in others, was ‘not eternal or 
unchangeable’. But for the moment it was impossible to 
denounce the Treaty of Rapallo without risking the reopening 
of the whole settlement, a step which, apart from its dangers to 
general peace, was obviously disadvantageous to Italy in the 
region which she had secured in the T>to 1 . The dictator had, 
in fact, in his early speeches, to steer a rather difficult course 
between the pacific sentiments necessary to allay European 
alarm at his accession to po^vcr, and the attitude which his 
followers expected of him in view of his previous utterances. 
His first clforts were directed to re-establishing Italian prestige 
and influence, and to advertising that his country could not be 
ignored or slighted, but he was too good a realist to pursue 
objectives not immediately attainable. He continued, there- 
fore, to gratify Fascist opinion by truculent words and such 
actions as the bombardment of Corfu (see p. 92), but on the 
other hand he took the line that treaties once signed must be 
executed, and he applied this principle even to the Italo- 
Yugoslav Conventions which had been signed in Rome only 

^ History of tlu Peact Conftrente, vol. v, p. 426* 
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a few days before his accession to power. If. however, at this 
stage the more bellicose utterances of Signor Mussolini were 
usually neutralized by others, and by an unexpected modera- 
tion in action, it was not safe to assume that the rati 

than the former, represented the true direction and ultimate 

aims of Fascist policyA 


Causes of Franco-llalian tension 

The creation of the Fascist dictatorship inevitably '™d<id to 
throw Italy and France into opposing '^mps. France s as a 
prototype of democratic government, loyal to the P-nciples of 
her great revolution; Italy was now the exponen -j | 

despotism, the antithesis of popular government, a powi e 
source of infection to other democi.atics, " lose 1'^ ‘ , 

repudiated with scorn. This ground frictn.n was . lUns.M 
by the fact that a large proportion of the anli-1 asc s o 
had sought asylum in France, which thereby became a base fo 
propaganda hostile to the Italian Government, -"d « “ 

plou and attempts against the life of the f 

urge that this was her misfortune rather d.an 
these imigres had been thrust upon her, in .spi ,■ j 
together with an even more undesirable element ol >t ' 
criminals; but the fact remained that the cm inn s o , j 
regime were very largely concentrated in tins 

country. On the main issue of post-war po n >, oi , 

Italy were in fundamental opposition. . , 

tagonist of the status quo Powers, the uncompn) 
upholder of the Treaty settlement, while Italy, ” 
interests in the Tyrol, sho^d 

(^ntrLTed'poHticaUdcals and aims, there 

causes of rivalry in North Mrira and the 

rancan, and also, to an increasing degree, m i p,. miliar 

the Danubian basin, a region where InsKiry " ^ ,ii’ external 

danger in any competition for hegemony on i 1 • 

Powers. 

•w .. vli ill hr in n (hrn— 

* Cf. Mussolini^ tprrch of 26 May 1927. j at a point wliicl> 

tomorrow — when, betwtrn ifj35 end s la ^ posiliuii to 

I should call a rrmial |K>iiit in I'.urop^an ln'*tor> ^ » 

make our voice felt, and to scc» at last, our rig lU rcco 
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Colonial Questions 

The colonial aspirations of Italy are founded not merely upon 
the question of prestige, but also upon a real need both for a 
supply of essential raw materials and for an outlet for her 
excessive but at the same time continuously increasing popula- 
tion. Since the war the last problem had been rendered more 
acute by the restrictions imposed upon immigration by several 
countries, notably the United States of America. Fascism never 
looked with favour upon an emigration to foreign cotmtries 
which reduced the number of Italians who owed allegiance to 
their native land, and its solution of the problem was sought 
partly in domestic developments calculated to absorb and 
support a larger population at home, which fall outside the 
province of this work. But an effort was also made to check, so 
far as possible, the assimilation of Italian elements by foreign 
States, and Fascists also admitted an aspiration towards further 
territorial acquisitions. ‘We are hungry for land’, said the 
Duce in 1926, ‘because we are prolific and intend to remain so*. 

The colonial possessions of Italy were not in themselves 
adapted to meet the demand, either of her excess population 
for land or of her industrialists for material, to any adequate 
extent. They might ease the situation, however, and they were 
in any case a matter in which Italy took serious interest from 
the standpoint of her prestige. By the Treaty of London of 1915 
it had been agreed that any increase in French or British 
colonial territory resulting from the war should be compensated 
by extension of the Italian frontiers in Eritrea, Somaliland, and 
Libya at the expense of France and Great Britain. The British 
redemption of this pledge was carried out in principle during 
negotiations whieh took place at the Peace Conference itself, 
whereby the cession of British Jubaland was agreed upon. The 
final settlement, which was delayed by linking it up witli the 
dispute bet>veen Greece and Italy over the Dodecanese, did not 
take place until 1924, when it resulted in the transfer of a sub- 
stantial area to Italy. In this region, Italian desires were satis- 
fied, but the negotiations with France were more disappointing. 
The French might claim the benefit of the proverb ‘Bis dat qui 
cito dat’, since their concessions, such as they were, were 
agreed upon as early as September 1919. They amounted, 
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however, to no more than a slight rectification of frontier to the 
south west of Libya, and were represented by Italian speaker 
as merely a ‘restitution’ of Italian territory occupied by French 
troops at the beginning of the war.^ The agreement indeed 
spoke of reserving further points for future examination, but 
no additional steps had at this stage been taken m the matter. 

The African interests of Italy were not, however, confined to 
territory under her own sovereignty or control. In the t rench 
protectorate of Tunisia, the numbers of Italian residents 
exceeded by about 30,000 those of French nationa ity. aving 
regard to the covetous eyes cast on Tunisia by the Italians, and 
to the fact that the establishment of the French protectorate in 
1881 was represented as having forestalled Italian aspirauons 
in the same region,^ the situation was considcrc y 
sufficiently serious to call for adjustment. By a ranco a lan 
agreement of 1896 the descendants of Italian residents were 
enabled to retain their nationality: in i9*^> however, 'ranee 
denounced this agreement, and it had since been precariously 
maintained in existence by renewals for periods of three 
months, pending fresh negotiations. Meanwhile, m 192 , 
nationality decrees promulgated by the Frcnc 1 an * 

authorities, which also gave rise to controversy with Great 
Britain, threatened the Italian status of the second generation 
bom in the protectorate, if the agreement of i 9 was 1 
repudiated. The agitation aroused over this question screed 

intensify the feeling between the two Great 1 owers. . 

aggravated when Italy was not invited to parlicipa c in 
negotiations with regard to the international status o angi , 
which took place after the war. It was felt as a s ig it t la 
new statute, which was officially brought into force in June 
1925, had been worked out in conference by rca ri , , 

France, and Spain; Italy, as a protest, withheld her rccogn.Uo 

of its validity. 


Competition in South East Europe 
The causes of rivalry in the western Mediterranean Ita y 
to endeavour to strengthen her position by a rappioc men 


* See paper by Dr G. Parcsce, InUrnational May P 3^' 

• Ttib ftroVe had a great deal to do with the adhesion of Italy to 

Alliance a few yeari later. 


the Triple 
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Great Britain and Spain, but she felt no immediate hope of any 
adequate expansion in this quarter. Her attention was therefore 
directed to the possibilities latent in south eastern Europe, 
where a number of new or reconstructed States promised an 
opportunity of economic penetration, to which the door was 
opened through the newly-acquired ports on the Adriatic. 
This was admittedly the reason which led Mussolini to cultivate 
the unexpectedly friendly relations with Yugoslavia which were 
embodied in the pact of ‘Friendship and Cordial Collaboration’ 
of 27 January 1924. 

For too long [he explained] the Fiumc question has been a kind of 
portcullis impeding . . . direct and immediate contacts with the 
immense Danubian world. Now Italy can only move in an easterly 
direction, the fact being that on the west there are national states 
which have taken definitive form, and to which we can send nothing 
except our labour — though even our export of that may be pro- 
hibited or restricted any day. Therefore the lines for the pacific 
expansion of Italy lie towards the cast. 

This policy meant that Italy proposed to look upon the 
Balkan and Danubian countries as a sphere of influence 
peculiarly her own. To Yugoslavia, on the other hand, the 
conclusion of a treaty with Italy did not exclude an equally 
close relationship with another Great Power. The policy of the 
Little Entente, and of its separate members, was at this time 
aimed at the ultimate creation of a Danubian bloc independent 
of external influences, but this policy was for the moment 
impeded by the irreconcilable differences between the States of 
this region, an obstacle which the good offices of Italy might 
assist to remove. Apart from this, an alliance with France was 
recognv.cd as more natural than a rapprochement with Italy, and 
the one was not conceived as e.xcluding the other. In the same 
spirit, .M. Benes followed up the Franco-Czechoslovak treaty of 
25 January 1924, by a treaty with Italy in July, frankly explain- 
ing that the multiplication of agreements with Great Powers 
was a guarantee against the exclusive hegemony of any one of 
them. Thus the tendency of the Little Entente Powers was to 
encourage a competition for their friendship, of which Italy 
desired a monopoly. 

The competition, however, had begun. The first round was 
slightly in favour of Italy, who had concluded treaties both with 
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Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, while France m 1924, had 
only succeeded in her negotiations with the former, thoug 
Yugoslavia, in January, accepted a French advance o 30 
milHon francs for the purchase, in France, of ^ 

military equipment. So matters remained at tic a e ° 
Locarno agreements in eastern pacts \ cii 

being confined to France, Poland, and Czee os on a la. 

In 1926, however, the next round <=ommenccd m France 

favour with the conclusion, in 

Roumania. Negotiations with this object had failed in ^ 

part of 1924, but the break-down of the Russo- . 

ference on the question of Bessarabia in P'^^ F,- inre 

tages of French support in a more favoura i e ig r 

improved the occasion by ratifying the Bessara lan ^ 
October 1920 (see p. 87)- For the moment the P-'.'J^; 

defence alliance broke clown owing to me was 

Yugoslavia to co-operate, a condition on m i /jn 

insisting.! But Italy was, from 1924, conccimt o 
good terms with Russia; her ratincatH.n of the Be. . • 
treaty was therefore withheld until 1927, wit 1 t ” ' 

her relations with Roumania were somcwlial coo ‘ ‘ 

signature of the Franco-Rouniaiiian treat). > ' ‘ . j j,,,,-,,Mie 

penetration of the Daimbian basin and the 1 j 

a cardinal point in Signor Mussolini’s loicign 
was only able to cap the French treaty with a pac > ^ 

and collaboration with Roumania some ( 


u couaoorauon wun * i . w is not 

It appears that the competition, on the 1 ^ 

aw far deliberate, but that France was pu 1 • 

Italian participation in the arraiigenicnis com i 

Italy alone who w’as adopting an cxcluswc ‘ * 1,( luce 


is 

IS 


iuiiy alone n\1io was adopung an luicit 

clearly brought out in the history of the .h.nl I 'V,,, 

France and the Little Lntente States, that 
Yugoslavia, For agreement h.ul been rc.u i< < .^y.is 

this document during the w inter of 192 ^ - whicli 

deferred in the hope that a irijiarliU: ariMiig"'" - sueges- 
Italy would be a party, could be ;uid the 

don was, however, unfavourably retci\c‘ m 

. |\ jjiur sortxt 

*Thc Yugcrtlav atiiLudc was possiMy ant<t<*d ** iii Apnl 

Roumanian troops, cm the occasion of an cvacuaH<m o 
consequent upon the definitive regulaiion oi tfic IcincsNa ^ 
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Franco-Yugoslav treaty was consequently initialed in March 
1926, though even then some hope remained, which deferred 
the formal signature of the instrument until 1 1 November of 
the following year. 

This refusal to entertain the idea of a tripartite agreement 
marks a point at which the ‘forward policy’ of Italy in south 
eastern Europe became much more vigorously pursued. Fresh 
friendships were everywhere cultivated. Since the Corfu inci- 
dent in 1923, relations between Greece and Italy had been 
naturally strained at first, though in January 1924 a proposal 
to appoint an Italian minister to Athens had been well received. 
But 1926 saw a notable rapprochement. Bulgaria, who was in 
constant difficulties with her neighbours owing to the activities 
of the Macedonian Revolutionar)' Organization, owed much 
to Italian support, and the good offices of Italy were also of 
service in connexion with the raising of a loan for refugee settle- 
ment, for which Bulgaria had appealed to the League of 
Nations. But this Italian influence was inimical to a Bulgar- 
Yugoslav understanding. In October, approaches were also 
made to Hungary, suggesting an outlet on the Adriatic for 
Hungarian export trade, though the Italian offers in this case 
were interpreted in some quarters as an endeavour to frustrate 
similar overtures which had been made by Yugoslavia. The 
conciliatory policy towards Italy which had been hitherto 
pursued by the ^'ugoslav Foreign Minister, M. Nin^ic, was 
nevertheless maintained until the end of November, when the 
signature of a treaty by Italy and Albania at Tirana produced 
reactions in Belgrade which permanently changed for the worse 
the relations between Yugoslavia and Italy, 

Italy and Albania 

As was pointed out m an earlier chapter, the traditional 
policy of the Albanians was to play off against one another the 
rivalries of external Powers. After the war the two nations 
principally involved were Italy and Yugoslavia. The latter was 
dissatisfied by the decision of the frontier delimitation com- 
mission, which had awarded to Albania the monastery of Sveti 
Naum, on the south eastern shore of Lake Ochrida, and the 
district of Vermosha, about thirty miles north north east of 
Skutari. The confirmation of this decision, in September 1924, 
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had riven rise to frontier disturbances which were the subject 
of complaint when, in December, a revolutionary movement 
commeLed against the existing Albanian ^'>m>'“trano^ pre- 
sided over by Mgr Fan Noli, the Orthodox Bishop of Durazzo. 
The revolution was promoted and led by Ahmc ey 

Muslim head of the P^ovious government which had Been 

driven from power in June. Ahmed ^ ‘ak« 

Belgrade, and the Yugoslav Government was accn. 

of Fan Noli of complicity m the rising. /Been g 

denied, and the success of the tevolution wi^in 

eluded the necessi^ ‘"CrthTrounWy and Ahmed Zogu was 

supporters in their turn left the y> kJc nrpdeccssor. 

s "?S“ 

of Sveti Naum and Vermosha. ^ September 

Ahmed Zogu, who =u*asequent y^te and 

1928, was ambitious and imbued money for 

the determining factor in his P” ^ '^nnears to have begun by 
economic development, ^houg JP^.^ necessary funds 

applying to his former friend ® and this placed a 

were not forthcoming from • q 

powerful lever in the hands ‘ y* r ,1 ^ country. In 
to engage in the economy pcnc ra 

September 1925 a National society for the Economic 

Rome, and in the ^ P a x ^^^5 organized in Italy, 

Development of Albania (the . • _ ^0 

which in 1926 financed a lo was subsctiuciuly 

Albanian Government, the State. Ahmed Zogu 

guaranteed by a royal decree of modifying his external 

had therefore golden revolt against his 

relations. On 23 November 19 ’ ^ Catholic priest, 

authority broke out, under the c. phuincd by Fan 

Don Loro Tzaka, which was sai - Dalmatia. 

Noll’s supporters from the Ita jj.^,„_Albanian treaty of 

It was in these circumstances th* 

27 November 1926 was signed at i^ly as a mere 

The terms of this treaty, thoug ^ of 1921, aroused 

confirmation of the diplomatic engagements ol 19 . 
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lively concern elsewhere, and intense excitement in Yugoslavia, 
whose Government, as well as the nation, were completely 
taken by surprise. The agreement was construed as creating 
a virtual protectorate over Albania, and, taken with the other 
evidences of Italian activity in south-eastern Europe, completely 
changed the orientation of Yugoslav policy. The Italo-Yugo- 
slav pact of 1924 was not renewed when it fell due for recon- 
sideration, five years later. 

The situation was rendered more critical by the occurrence 
of a scries of incidents connected with Albania during the year 
1927. In March Italian allegations of Yugoslav preparations 
directed against Albania were made and denied. In May fresh 
excitement was occasioned by the arrest of an employee of the 
Yugoslav Legation in Tirana, on a charge of espionage, which 
led temporarily to a diplomatic rupture. In October the 
Serbophil Albanian Minister in Belgrade was assassinated in 
Prague by an Albanian who had been educated in Italy, and 
who liad travelled from Belgrade to the scene of the crime with 
an Italian visa. 'I'he cumulative tension produced by all these 
occurrences doubtless helped to determine the step taken by 
Yugoslavia on 11 November, when the long-suspended treaty 
with France was finally signed. 

This was folloNvod eleven days later by the signature of a 
second I’rcaty of I irana between Italy and .Albania, to which 
tlic latter acceded with some signs of reluctance. This was 
definitely a military alliance for defence, by which mutual 
assistance was promised in the event of war, while each party 
was bound not to conclude a separate peace. Though the close 
coincidence in time between the conclusion of the French and 
Italian agreements was represented as fortuitous, it created an 
unlorlunatc im])rcssion, and the chief delegate of Yugoslavia 
took occasion to comment adversely upon the terms of the new 
treat)' bel'orc the .special Committee on Security of the League 
of Nations. The situation bore, indeed, the ominous appear- 
ance of a definite attempt to counterbalance the ascendancy of 
France in the western Mediterranean by an anti-French com- 
bination in the cast, and this aspect was more or less openly 
admitted by Signor Mussolini and by the comments of the 
Italian press. A .statesman-like attempt to relieve the tension 
was made by AI. Briand in a speech delivered in the French 
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Chamber on 30 November, and this was followed, a few days 
later, by the signature of a modus vivendi for tlic reciprocal 
regulation of the position ol nationals of each country in the 
territory of the other. But the cloud was not altogether 
removed. 


Yugoslav Suspicions of Encirclement 
Meanwhile, in Yugoslavia the impression grew that the 
approaehes made by Italy to her ncighijours implied a deliber- 
ate policy of encirclement. For this suspicion there were some 
grounds. Wherever she turned, traces ol Italian inlUiencc 
seemed perceptible. A visit ol Count Ik llilen to Rome, in vVpi il 
1927, was followed immediately by the signature of a treaty ol 
amity and arbitration with 1 lungary, and the speeches delivt 1 ed 
on this occasion breathed a mutual desire for the closest uiuh r- 
standing, while these events interrupted negotiations in which 
Yugoslavia herself was engaged with her neighbour. To\^■ards 
Bulgaria, too, she was bent on maintaining a concilianuy 
attitude, but great diincullics were placed in (he way ol this 
policy by an intensive campaign of outrage launched in 
September by the Macedonian Revolutionary ( )rgaiu/.aliou, 
in which, though the evidence was n«it convincing, the hand ol 
Italy was suspected even by resjxmsibU' N ugoslav politicians. 
There could in any cxsc be no doubt that Italy was a com- 
petitor fur Bulgarian friendship. 1 he elhxts ol Itali.in letim 
ciliation with Greece were apjjarent in the* hitter country sc a m 
reception of the first Treaty of I irana, though this was jxissi » y 
due in part to another cause. During tlie years 1925 (> negotia 
lions had been in progress for ihcr renewal of the old (uaeid- 
Serbian alliance of 1913, which \ ugo>-la\ia h.id (cnoiiiKcc 
towards the close of 1924. I hesc were coujiled with (|ue^tious 
connected with the Yugoslav Free /one in the port ol Salmiika, 
in regard to which the Yugoslav claims were some w lat 
ing. An agreement reached in .August 192G, duiing t ic c uta 
torship of General Pangalos, was rejected a ye ar later by the 
Government wliich replaced liim. Some ol tlu ( ^ 

Yugoslavia were no doubt due to ibc delects o ui 
diplomacy, but her susj)ici(jn that Italian jjoliiv was responsi c 
for tlie situation in which she found hcrsell ap])ears to lave ecu 
partially justified. 
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Roumania and the Optants 

Roumania was in treaty relations with France, as well as being 
associated with Yugoslavia as a fellow-member of the Little 
Entente. Her treaty with Italy was therefore in any case of 
minor importance, but she . also viewed with disfavour the 
rapprochement between Italy and Hungar>% not only on general 
grounds, but because her relations with the latter country were 
particularly strained at this time. At the beginning of 1927 the 
question of the expropriated lands of the Hungarian optants 
had been revived, and during the year became an important 
subject for consideration at the sessions of the League of 
Nations. In the space available it is impossible to give more 
than a brief outline of the main features of the dispute. 

By the Treaty of Trianon, residents in former Hungarian 
territory were entitled to opt for Hungarian citizenship. By 
Article 250 of the same treaty, property of Hungarian nationals 
situated in Roumania was not to be subject to ‘retention or 
liquidation’. Immediately after the coming into force of the 
Treaty of Trianon (July 1921), an agrarian law was passed in 
Roumania, expropriating the rural land of absentees; this was 
not at first extended to the property of foreigners, but in 
August 1922 this exemption was abolished. The Hungarians 
contended that the consequent expropriation of their land in 
Roumania was a breach of the Treaty. The Roumanians replied 
that it \vas part of a general piece of domestic policy, and the 
Hungarians could not be placed in a privileged position as 
compared with other aliens. The intervention of the League 
of Nations in 1923 failed to settle the dispute, but in January 
1927 a new issue was raised by the decision of the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal (constituted by the Treaty of Trianon), to 
which a number of Hungarian optants had meanwhile referred 
the matter, that it came within its jurisdiction. Roumania 
retaliated by withdrawing its judge from the Tribunal, and the 
question therefore came again before the League. It remained 
a subject of acrimonious discussion throughout the years 
1927-8, at the end of which period a conference of the parties 
met to undertake direct negotiations for a settlement. These 
conversations, however, also proved abortive, and matters were 
not finally adjusted until the meeting of the second Hague 
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Conference in January .930, when they formed an '‘cm m the 
general setUement of claims and counter-claims 
European countries in respect of reparation and post-war debts. 

The Szent GoUhard Incident 

In January 1928 some misgivings were occasioned by the 
discover^ of a large consignment of machine-gun parts, con- 
ufned b! five truefs, at Srfnt Gotthard, on the Hunganan 
of the Austro-Hungarian frontier. The discovery 
Austrian customs officials. The consignment, which had bee 

misdescribed as machinery, had been ™ 

in Verona, its immediate destination being Slo emke Nove 
Mesto, on the Hungarian-Cacchoslovak ^^e . It wa^allegcd 

by the Hungarians that the goods were ^ officials of 

Warsaw, and a joint inquiry by the local ‘ tor 

Austria and Hungary was stated to liave established ii^ffi t^ 
it was, however, denied by the Polish Govern^nt. The mat er 
came before the League, on the a,, plication ^.c L t le Eme^^ 

Powers, and an inquiry was institutcc ’ ’ "ttrcliiiic-imn parts 
The question of the final destination ol the matin „ p 

was never cleared up. 

Franco-Iialian Relations, 1928 

On the whole, however, the situation cleared at an^y rate for 
the time, during 1928. lliere was. 'n paj c ^ 
improvement in ITanco-Italian re ations.^^^ November 

to the friendly gesture made by • which mention 

.927. and th/signature of the ^ rie^ “L:::md by 
has already been made (p. 169)- ° . I ^ f,jrcc 

in .925, and had proved generally ^ 

stated (p. 163), Italy had not recognition from 

negotiations, and had therefore with hci- rcc^^g^ 

the arrangement. Spam was as 

elusion of a treaty of amity with I . y , ^ i To the 

mediately emboldened her ‘o J^pc Statute, 

subsequent discussions Italy was a p y> 

’t\\ of sfiit on Mic 

* Spain linked her claims in this , continued membership of die 

I.Mirue Council (see p. 202). as a condition oi 

League. 
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which gave her representation in the Legislative Assembly 
and on the Committee of Control, was satisfactorily arranged, 
the exchange of ratifications taking place on 14 September 
1928. 

Relations with Yugoslavia 

At the same time Italian diplomacy was in a measure 
successful in its dealings with Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs had 
hitherto persistently refused to ratify the technical Conventions 
relating to Fiume, Zara, and Dalmatia, which had been signed 
at Neltuno in July 1925. But they were not in a position to 
hold out any longer against Italian pressure. The efforts of 
Italian diplomacy also affected their relations with Greece. An 
Italo-l'urkish pact, and a similar pact between Italy and 
Greece, was concluded in 1928, and negotiations — which 
eventually bore fruit in the Graeco-Turkish treaty of 30 October 
1930 — were simultaneously being carried on, with the active 
encouragement of Italy, between Greece and Turkey. In the 
settlement of the question of the Salonika zone, which was 
made in 1928 and finally ratified in 1929, Yugoslavia was 
forced to abandon the extreme claims which she had previously 
ad\'anccd. Her main source of weakness was to be traced in the 
internal conditions of the country, where the cleavage between 
Serb and Croat had reached a critical stage. On 20 June 1928, 
Raclic, the Croat Peasant Leader, was murdered in the 
Legislative Assembly, with his nephew and another Croat 
deputy, by shots fired from the Government benches by a 
Serbian member, Punica Racic. There seems to be evidence 
tending to prove that the outrage was planned and pre- 
meditated.' After this occurrence the Croat deputies withdrew 
in a body from the Assembly, and it was in these circumstances 
that tlic N'ettuno Conventions were passed for ratification, on 
13 August, by the ‘Rump Parliament’ which remained. The 
anti-Italian riots which the proposal had occasioned earlier in 
the year showed, however, that the decision did not reflect the 
po])ular altitude. The internal conditions of ^’ugoslavia led 
the King, in January 1929, to suspend the constitution and 
inaugurate autocratic government. 

* See .nldress by C. D. Booth, Journal of tlu Royal Institute of International Affairtf 
vol. viii. l9-‘9, p. 332. 
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Ilalianization in the Tyrol 

The existence of causes of antagonism between Ita'iy and 
France, and the growing inclination of the former to associate 
herself with the cause of treaty revision, gave her relations with 
Germany a bearing of great importance on the prospects ot 
lasung peace. For some time after the inauguration of the 
Fascist regime, any close understanding between these two 
Powers seemed to be precluded by the policy \n nc 1 Y 
pursuing towards her subjects of German race, in la 
region of the Upper Adige, in what had formerly been the 
Austrian Tyrol. With the advent to power of Signor Mussolini, 
a deliberate policy of forcible Italianization, which the Fascists 
had pursued from an earlier date, was vested with Icgislatuc 
sanction. The pretext was an allegation that advantage ha 
been taken of the indulgence of former governments to make 

the whole district a centre of German irredcniisin. utit 

be remembered that this was in flagrant violation of promis s 
repeatedly made by responsible Italians at I ic time o c 
Peace Conference in Paris: this inticed liad . 

dared to constitute the understandinj; on wine i t ic rt„ion 
been transferred to Italian control (sec the ciuotation on p. i j ) 

of this chapter). These pledges were ) 

Local autonomy was first excluded hy the erection o ic 
territory, German-speaking as well as It.i i.m, m o ' _ ; 

province. Within this area the exclusive use of ' 
language was progressively enforced. Prom t> u la <i ^ 

plaLnamcs, and pulrlic inscriptions-mduding 

it spread to the courts of law and then to the ^cl.nols wl ere 
from October .9^4 oven kindergarten mstruct.on w s a „ 
pelled to be given in Italian, and l,y ‘oaol.c^s appnntd by the 
Lducation Olficc, wlio had frequently no know cc gc 1 

ThLs deprived the children of any eflVctivc (c nca hhi, . , 

the inltrbitants sought to meet this dilliculty by Pnv- 0 w Imd 
ing, a fresh decree forbade this expedient w icn app ■ 
than three children from diiferent families. 
stances, illegal ‘catacomb schools’, as they were re'morsc- 
into existent all over the South Ty.l, 

Icssly hunted down and suppressed. , ^ , 

i- 1 ill'll nrivalc schools for tivc 

* II was announced in Th lirn/s of -2^ . j 

teaching of German might be reuprned in \Uc AUo / ig 
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combined with steps of a more normal nature, such as a ban 
upon the local German press. 

With the improvement in the status of Germany consequent 
upon the Locarno agreements, this policy was subjected to 
vigorous criticism throughout the Reich, where a general 
boycott of all things Italian was widely suggested by way of 
reprisal, though this was deprecated by the Tyrolese them- 
selves, as calculated to subject them to an even fiercer persecu- 
tion. The suggestion was in fact met by Signor Mussolini with 
threats of ‘a boycott squared and reprisals cubed’, tlie assertion 
that ‘the Germans of the Alto Adige are not a national minority, 
they arc an ethnical relic’, and an ominous hint that ‘Fascist 
Italy can, if necessary, carry her tricolour further’. ‘ 

Yet in spite of the feeling necessarily created by these 
exchanges, the question had a surprisingly small and transient 
effect upon Italo-Gcrman diplomatic relations. In December 
1926 a treaty of conciliation and arbitration was signed by the 
two Powers, and a new protocol added to the commercial 
agreement of 1925. This was followed, indeed, by some 
temporary alleviation of the situation, when the German 
portion of the region was separated administratively from the 
Trentino, but the benefits anticipated from this modification 
did not materialize. Vet relations between Italy and Germany 
grew steadily closer during the ensuing years. It may seem 
paradoxical to sec in hicndly rapprochemtnl a danger to peace, 
but Europe seemed one step nearer a relapse into its pre-war 
arrangement of o opposing alliances. Coupled with the 
rivalry in tlic Balkans of two Great Powers, one from each 
combination, it jjrescntcd a picture which was ominously 
familiar. 


* Speech of 6 February 1926- 
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THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT, 1925-30 

The Preparatory Commission 

W ITH the conclusion of the Locarno '’’'i 

prospects of disarmament assumed a more hopefu 
appearance. The French demand for security against 

German aggression seemed for the moment to 
effectively met, and the contracting Powers, m i » 

paragraph of the final protocol, had undertaken to^e their 

sincere co-operation to the work ° ‘ | 

already undertaken by the League of 

realization thereof in a general agreement . Ann^ted by ll 

prevailing optimism, the Council o the 

Lrt by the appointment, in December .925, » " ^ 

Com Jssion, which, it was anticipated would clca ^ “ 
the meeting of the final Disarmament Coiilerenee n ^ ’ I • 

tively shor? space of time. The liope was V ^ ' 
that before the end of .9^7 th<= Conlereiiee ^ 

It was true that the menace of war w.as "" 
danger of a German revival. To Polan , 0 ’ i cinained 

states on the Russian border ^ p,,rty to the 

an impossibility so long as the U.S.. . • ihc renre- 

arrangements. It was mainly the desire to c he rep^^^^ 

sentation of the Soviet Government wine 1 occ . p,.,.., ji-uory 

delay in getting to work. The first J;' 

.926, but at this time there wem "^“suU 

between the Governments ol Russia anc w 1 ’ (;;„,i|er- 

of the murder of the Soviet delegate to t be Lausanne U i 
ence in .923. In these circumstances, the U-S.S.R. ,was^u ^ 

willing to be represented at ^ 

satisfactory solution was expected in - tlicrcfore 

then in p 7 ogress, and a P^-P-^™™' .tuc^lance of a 

proposed, with the object of sc r. by the 

Russian delegation. This step was 1 * 

expectation that, by the later date, the special Assembly 
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League would have performed its allotted task of admitting 
Germany to membership. But the postponement, however 
reasonable, cast an inauspicious shadow over the outset of the 
proceedings. 

As it turned out, neither of its objects was achieved. The 
special meeting of the Assembly proved abortive, in conse- 
quence of the disputes which arose over the constitution of the 
Council (sec p. 200), and the Russo-Swiss negotiations broke 
down in February, with the result that when the Preparatory 
Commission met for its opening session, on 18 May 1926, the 
U.S.S.R. was still unrepresented. 

Apart from this dinficulty, the hopes entertained of speedy 
progress proved illusory. In the minds of some of the States 
participating, the preliminary problem of security had not yet 
been sufficiently solved to permit of a direct and unimpeded 
approach to the question of disarmament. Efforts were at once 
made, by the French, Polish, and Finnish delegations, to secure 
priority for the question of security. Their proposals were 
forwarded to the Council, a committee of which was engaged 
in the investigation of the problem, but the Commission itself 
continued to attack its allotted task from the single angle of 
disarmament. Further obstacles of a serious nature were not 
long in making their appearance. There were numerous and 
important points of principle upon which the opinion of the 
Commission was sharply divided. 

The Frcncli delegation viewed with complete mistrust any 
agrc('mcnt on measures of disarmament which was not con- 
trolled by cfi'octi'.i international supcivision. Any such control 
the representativ s of Italy and of the United States categoric- 
ally refused to accept, and their view was adopted, less 
emjihalically, by Great Britain, which was disposed to rely 
upon the good faith of the signatoi*)' Powers. The French 
moreover, with characteristic logic but ignoring practical 
difTicullics, desired to import into the discussion the question 
of ‘war potential’ in all its aspects. Such a proposal at once 
exposed the rock upon tshich previous suggestions for a limita- 
tion of armaments liad invariably foundered. \Vhat is an 
armament? The military elliciency of a country is affected by 
considerations as remote from the number of its guns or of its 
regular battalions as the possession of certain raw materials, the 
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construction and course of a railway, or the rise or fall of its 

birth-rate. , 1 r 4.1, 

For example, it has been pointed out that the 
Panama Canal approximately doubles the nava strength ot 
United States. Thus the mathematical equalization oi the 
armed forces and equipment of two countries may wc 
the cfTect of establishing the unquestionable supremacy ol 1 


one over the other. , ^ .. 

But, in spite of the undeniable force of such argumen s, 1 
felt by an influential section of opinion on the Commission 
particularly by the United States and Great Britain, 
an approach was fatal to progress. It invoKc consi ' 
of many factors over which a Disarmament -on crcnce 
not expect to exert control — for instance, the rise or a - 
birth-rate. For this reason, practical considcialions 
the restriction of the survey, as far as possible, to ai nu 

in the usual sense of the word. . 

On the other hand, on one point the 

appeared to change their ground. It was the *'*1'''' a 

which pointed out the potentialities of other 

matter which ought to be considered, while • ranee a 
conscriptionist countries argued hotly that imiia 10 ^ 
only be applied to troops actually with the co 
point, the British finally agiccd to give way, su j 
provision for so limiting the proportion of o iccrs . 
commissioned officers as to preclude a sudden (xpansio ’ , 

question remained unsettled, and Gcrinanystil a( 

to the original British standpoint. Another point o . . 

troversy arose in connexion with naval 1 ^ 

the advocates of limitation of total umnage anc ,-,,^vbe 
favoured limitation by categories. '1 his issue, louevi , ‘ 

more conveniently discussed on its recurrenci. at a a 
It soon became apparent, therefore, that I ic i"p( ^ 
entertained of the early assembly of the 

ence itself had been unduly sanguine. In V,, (i/.Lsit- 

British delegation endeavoured to stimulate progress . 1 

ing a draft convention, but this was irninedi.it* >' the 

the production of a French alternative, and 

two served only to accentuate the “ "'“’.re luithcr 

apparently irreconcilable divergences. 
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emphasized in April by the decision to issue a report, in which 
the rival proposals were set out side by side, together with any 
reservations submitted in regard to clauses as to which there 
seemed to be substantial agreement. By the close of 1927, the 
labours of the Preparatory Commission seemed threatened with 

deadlock. 


7ke Three-Power Naval Conference 

A similar failure characterized the efforts of the United 
States to complete the work of 1921— 2 by arriving at an agrw- 
ment as to the limitation of naval armaments in the categories 
excluded from the Washington agreement (6 February 1922). 
American opinion differed from that of the ‘Continental 
School’ in several important particulars, the contrast being 
clearly tabulated in a letter addressed by Mr Kellogg, the 
United States Secretary' of State, to an American correspondent, 
on II January 1927. America still believed in a direct attack 
upon the disarmament problem dissociated from the question 
of security; she repudiated the continental contention as to the 
interdependence of all arms, and the necessity for considering 
‘war potential’ in all its aspects; and she considered that naval 
armaments could most easily be dealt with on regional lines, 
by agreement between a limited number of naval Powers. This 
attitude was perhaps justifiable in considering the relations 
between the United States and Japan, where the area of 
possible conflict was indeed restricted, and the issue definitely 
limited to rivalry in sea-power. But it w'as unacceptable to 
France and Italy, who were committed to the thesis that all 
aspects of the problem were interdependent, and w-ere averse 
from the consideration of one item in isolation, particularly at 
a time when it figured on the agenda of the League of Nations 
Commission which was simultaneously occupied w’ith the 
question. An invitation issued by the President of the United 
States to a conference on naval disarmament in June 1927 was 
therefore declined by these two Powers. 

The position of Great Britain was, as usual, intermediate. 
As Mr Ramsay MacDonald pointed out in relation to a later 
conference,^ the five Powers principally concerned in naval 
matters resolve themselves into two groups of three, Great 

^Journal of tlu Royal Institute of International AJjairs^ vol. lx, 1930, p. 430. 
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Britain being a member of both of them. It was therefore 

impossible for her to treat the problem m a purely 
spirit, sinee whatever might be agreed with the United Stat 
and Japan had to be eonsidered in relation to the ab e 
continental European Powers. Great Britain was, nevertheless 
willing to participate in the proposed conference, even m the 

absence of France and Italy. ^ a 

The ground had, however, been insufficiently 
the American and British rcpresentatic cs an i\ c a ™ ’ 

20 Tune with independent schemes which there had bee 
preliminary attempt to co-ordinate. The United States wished 
to treat the matter as one of pure relativity. 1 he) 1”;”^ 
apply to the remaining categories of ships, wit i un p • 
eLeptions, precisely the same ratio as had been t.,?rced upon 
at the Washington Conference with reference to '“tge battle 
ships. Great Britain, on the other hand, was ^“’'^tned about 
her absolute needs, in the special circumstances m , j 

nation was placed, dependent upon the protection °f “PP 
drawn from all quarters of the world. U lie 
proposed consisld in a general reduction m °f sh'P^ 

and the calibre of their guns, together with an 

accepted life ofeach class of vessel. '"'“y 'irwiih at the 

proposed to extend to the capital ships ca recon- 

Washington Conference, a proposal which mvo 
sideration of the agreement previous y armed 

Britain was ready to accept the suggeslc ^ of 

to the class of io,ooo-ton cruisers cair>mS called 

smaller cruisers, it was contended that . ‘ i yucicr 

for a large number; the minimum 

the American proposal, the Q^cat Britain and 

cruiser class would be 400,000 tons C‘ niirm of having 

the United States: the latter d^^^larcd their nu nuon of « 
25 of the large io,ooo-ton cruisers, t lus lons^thc limit 

tons for the smaller class, ^ maximum size 

oi size proposed by Great Britain. . j ^ ^-ould be ncccs- 
tends to become the standard, it was ‘ , , result 

sary to build in parity with the 

would be to leave Great Britain with ^ , _j.Qjcction 

in the numbers of cruisers thought essential for trade protecUon. 

*■ See noie al end of chapter. 
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There was, in short, a complete discrepancy between the 
doctrine of ‘mathematical parity’ and fixed ratios advocated by 
the United States, and the ‘absolute’ standard of requirement 
insisted upon by the British. This divergence probably coin- 
cided with the actual needs of the parties. The United States 
wished to have a comparatively small number of cruisers of large 
size; Great Britain required a large number of cruisers and, to 
secure these, needed a size limit as low as was compatible with 
the performance of their functions. But the crucial difference 
arose from the fact that one party thought purely in terms of 
numerical parity offerees, while the other, though recognizing 
the opposing force as an clement in the problem, took other 
factors of security into consideration as well, and maintained 
in effect that to police a large area requires a certain minimum 
number of constables, irrespective of the quantity of disorderly 
characters in it. 

There appears to be no doubt that, during the sessions of the 
Conference, a section of opinion was gaining strength in the 
British Cabinet which was fundamentally opposed to any con- 
cession of the principle of mathematical parity, which was 
regarded as equivalent to yielding to America a position of 
practical superiority. On 19 July the British representatives 
were temporarily recalled for consultation to London, and on 
thcii' return Mr Bridgeman’s attitude was definitely more un- 
compromising, while his colleague. Lord Cecil, resigned from 
the Cabinet after the failure of the negotiations, which he was 
inclined to attribute to the instructions received at home. The 
lack of diplomatic preparation played, perhaps, a more im- 
portant part. It was, no doubt, a cause of some quite avoidable 
misunderstandings, though these seem to have been satis- 
factorily cleared up in the course of the proceedings. But the 
fundamental cleavage between the advocates of ‘relativity’ and 
those of ‘absolute requirements’ makes it probably unnecessary 
to search for further reasons for the breakdown of the Confer- 
ence, which occurred on 4 August.^ 

The J^^aval Construction BUI 

Though the failure of American diplomacy on this occasion 
was destined to be ofiset almost immediately by the Kellogg 

^ See also note at end of chapter* 
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Pact, which was perhaps the most 

hitherto made to the twin problems , the sub- 

ment, the immediate sequel to t c re ^ increased 

mission to Congress, in November out 

naval construction. Its progr. , ^moiif^ tlic people 
unsuspected depths of antagonisUc ec a ^ "subjected to 

of the United States, as a result -^^"^/^^'l^^U^Tcbruary 

drastic reductions before the final ^ situation. 

1929. Meanwhile, much had occurred to modity 

Thf Kellogg Pact 

In unofficial circles in the United 
time been in progress a movement ^ icctuver before 

Outlawry of War’. As was i^November i0'.i8,* 

the Royal Institute of Internationa / * ■ > fuiulainental 

the term is strictly speaking a sc. casm BuMh^ 

idea of the adherents of this scIk ,-,,rwar until the use 

progress could be made towards t intci- 

offeree was altogether renounced a. < ijniicd States had 

national disputes. Opinion outside jh-ection. On 

meanwhile advanced some distance in • ' p of Nations 
24 September 1927, the A-sscmbly o . '“’j Polish 

unanimously adopted a ,vars of ag.gre-^sion, 

delegation, which in terms prolubitccl . j h, cases 

and declared that pacific means must c p^in-Ameiican 

to settle international disputes. At resolution "as 

Conference, held in February 192 ’ ^ ^ . 1 

adopted on the proposal of the *, j’. h, negotiations 

But, at an even earlier date, the of War 

leading to the adoption of thcl act lor addressed a 

had been taken. In April 1927 N • ‘ \\hieli lie sug- 

pcrsonal message to the American pt:op , Whaled 

gested that the tenth anniversary o , pp)pi),ated by the 

States into the war might be war as an 

conclusion of a mutual engagement nn ^^'nitccl States, 

instrument of policy between I raiu-c an ^,.,,iismission to 

This suggestion he followed up in June jy 1 :,,.riun, o<’ '* draft 
Mr Kellogg, the Secretary of State at NN ashu^ 

* Mr Philip Kerr (afu rwardi. the Mi-rquis uf L-ahwiij. 

p. 361. W 

H.i.A. 
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treaty embodying this idea. Though the initiative thus appears 
to have come from France, the United States are really entitled 
to the share of the credit which tliey have since enjoyed through 
the popular name of the peace pact, for M. Briand had un- 
doubtedly been inspired by an American citizen. Professor 
ShotwcII, during a conversation held in the previous March. 

Mr Kellogg was somewhat slow in responding to this over- 
ture, but on 28 December he addressed two notes to M. Briand, 
the second of which suggested that the proposed treaty should 
be made multilateral. This suggestion was not immediately 
acceptable to the French Minister. It was one thing to indulge 
in the gesture of renouncing war with a nation with whom 
France was extremely unlikely to have any dispute which could 
possibly lead to hostilities, and another for a member of the 
League and a signatory of a number of treaties providing for an 
ultimate resort to war to adopt, without mature reflection, an 
unrestricted extension of the principle involved. In April, 
however, M. Briand agreed to submit the Franco-American 
correspondence to the Governments of Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan, and, on 13 April 1928, this course 
was adopted, by the issue of a circular note to these Powers 
from Mr Kellogg, including the draft of a multilateral treaty. 
The two substantive articles in this draft were identical with 
those of M. Briand’s original suggestion, except that they were 
cast in multilateral form. In answer to an alternative draft, 
issued on 20 April by the French Gover^iment, Mr Kellogg, 
nine days later, delivered a speech before the American Inter- 
national Law Association, in which he gave an interpretation 
of various doubtful points, calculated to dispose of misgivings 
entertained in various quarters as to the effect of the treaty on 
existing obligations and the right of self-defence. These inter- 
pretations he reaffirmed, in a note addressed to fourteen govern- 
ments, on 23 June. These governments included, in addition to 
the four Great Powers originally addressed, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland, together with India and the self-governing 
Dominions of tlic British Commonwealth. 

The reception of the proposal by public opinion was over- 
whelmingly favourable. The governments themselves were 
naturally and rightly more cautious. Great Britain made a 
reservation with regard to ‘certain regions of the world the 
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welfare and integrity of as gracrally held to 

interest for our peace and safety . 1 his was 

refer principally to Egypt- self-defence, which 

obligations, and emphasized § stipulated that the 

Mr Kellogg had conceded. She als ^ 

violation of the P''='^p^7 ° hese and sTmilar understandings 

automatic release of all. Witntnesc* original 

the Pact was signed by represental^es °f^‘'-^,«Xedi?tely 

contracting parties on 27 AUqU 9 ’ . o. ^ g In a com- 

deelared open to the adherence of |her^Sta.es.^^ 1^ 

paratively short time, ,,j,es not invited to adhere 

umversal, the only self-gover ^ Yemen. By 

being those in Arabia, the Nej - ^ ’ imnortance were 

.930! the only other absentees «jmpon ^ 

Argentina, Brazil, and Bolivia. January 1929, and 

by the United States took finally accepted 

during the first half of ^ Somewhat surprisingly, liic 
by nearly all the damned the Pact with 

Soviet Government, which had o f? ^ immediate slops to 
faint praise as a product “J oapitah^oi. too|;'";,^^ 

anticipate Its general . protocol for bringing the 

its neighbours to an independ ^r... ‘Litvinov Protocol', 

terms of the Pact into force loca y. , j Liiliuania in 

as it was called, was submitted to f lirst undc- 

December 1928. The Polish Government was 

cided, principally on ^ . ^dll outstanding dispute 

Roumania, with whom Russia had a su 

over Bessarabia. M. Litvinov, protocol, which 

ness to include Roumania as an a *0 States. In these 

was also open for signature to t e ■ „d by the U.S.S.R., 

circumstances, the - . i„ February 1929* 

Poland, Roumania, Latvia, and ‘ however, the 

by Lithuania shortly aflerward.s. ny r:on- 

ratification of the Pact by the . it vinov’s independent 

eluded, and the ostensible reason for M. L.lvmo 

action was therefore removed. ,,nivrrsal repudiation of 

As a historical event, this » unique import- 

war as an instrument of policy s^cc ^ ^diical attitude to war, 
ance. As a gesture indicative ^ particularly important in 
it was undeniably impressive. 
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that it created a basis upon which the great nations outside the 
League, the United States and Russia, could take a direct 
interest in the collective organization of peace. Yet,^ as Mr 
Whccler-Bcnnett has pointed out,^ 'only war of aggression had 
been outlawed’, and actually it therefore carried the outlawiy 
of war no further than the Polish resolution adopted by the 
League Assembly in September 1927 (see p. 181). As might be 
expected from an instrument of Transatlantic origin, it served 
at the moment as a magniheent advertisement of the pacific 
disposition of the world, and might have been thought to 
constitute a great step forward on the road to international 
security. It depended, however, on nothing more solid than the 
good faith of the signatory nations, and imposed no sanctions 
upon those who disregarded its pledges. In an age which had 
learned to ignore inconvenient obligations, it was not destined 
to restore that measure of confidence necessary to induce the 
nations to disarm.^ Each probably considered that war was 
not, in any event, an instrument of its own policy, but each 
continued to mistrust the bona fides of its neighbours. At the 
very moment when the Pact was put forward for signature, an 
episode occurred which emphasized in a striking manner the 
existence of these suspicions. 

The Anglo-French Compromise 

On the adjournment of the Preparatory Commission in 
March 1927, its President, jonkhcer Loudon, had suggested 
the value of external conversations between the Powers con- 
cerned, with the object of removing the deadlock revealed in 
the French and British draft conventions. With this laudable 
motive, France and Great Britain accordingly entered into 
negotiations. Two main points of disagreement had been the 
respective attitudes of tlic two nations in relation to the treat- 
ment of land and sea forces. In the estimate of the former, 
Great Britain wished to include trained reserves, a course to 

‘ Disarmamenl and Stcurity since luxariio. London, .\llcn &: Uim in, 1932, P- 248. 

• One of those to whom the m.iniiscript of this chapter was submitted remarked: 
‘I think the most striking result of the Pact deserves mention, i.c. lh.H signatorie« 
who wanted to violate it have merely adopted the simple device of going to war 
without a declaration, so that wc have really relapsed into the piimitivc age before 
“civilised” warfare existed!' 
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which France was strongly opposed while, with regard to 
naval limitation, the French favonred a 

tonnage, whc.as Great Bnmm as ^e ^ 

abortive negotiations with Amciica, aovern- 

by separate categories. On these two matters, the 

r r — ^*1: or the ^Ihitish 

categories, from which surface vesse 

should be altogether exempt, li armed w g subjects 

than 6 -inch calibre. The diniculty was ^ 

for compromise were matters in w ic ° ^ retained the 

negotiators were keenly interested. c . 

original British view on the rejected 

would place them in the restricted class.^^ 

have believed that .l^erins of the compromise, 

be generally acceptable. Ih manner in wliich they 

however, caused less ierment • Chamber lain 

were revealed. On 30 >ly 1 j^use of Con^ 

announced the fact <.l the 

mons, without disclosing Us U r - the trained 

without reference to the connected maUer o.^ 

reserves, was telegraphed curiosity 

Japanese, and Italian -id 

as to the nature of the agreenu nt . (,ul into paeans 

at the mercy of rumour, the Friuicli 

of jubilation calculated to produt c ,,t. 

The aspect of the question ‘ the British 

extracted by in<|uines ‘'■™' csseiiti.d part 

Government continued to dc. 5 ; ,|,e 

of the negotiations, since it a. c„ni,)roniisc 

French Governmc.it. as to the 

was actually drawn up . opccuiau 
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existence of secret clauses and political understandings of a far- 
reaching character between the two governments. ‘It was taken 
everywhere in Europe as proof that Great Britain had decided 
to support a permanent French md'tary preponderance in 
Europe and that the policy of Locarno was at an end.’ ' To 
make matters worse, before the texts were officially published, 
an American newspaper printed a confidential letter of instruc- 
tions regarding the compromise, which had been circulated, on 
3 August, to various French diplomatic missions. Circum- 
stances thus combined to put a false construction on the whole 
affair, and to invest it with an atmosphere of secrecy and 
intrigue which was enhanced by its coincidence in date with 
the signature of the Kellogg Pact — the compromise and the 
Pact being actually referred to by Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
on 30 July in the same sitting of the House of Commons. The 
methods of the old and the new diplomacy were thus brought 
in the public mind, especially in America, into powerful and 
poignant contrast. When the American and Italian official 
replies had duly condemned the arrangement arrived at, the 
incident terminated in a round of apologies, disclaimers, and 
criticisms. 


Progress of the Preparatory Commission 
When the Preparatory Commission had resumed its labours, 
on 30 November 1927, it was fortified by two resolutions of the 
Assembly. The first of these was the Polish proposal condemn- 
ing wars of aggression which has been already mentioned; the 
second (26 September) reaffirmed the primary importance of 
adequate guarantees of security and collective action for the 
maintenance of peace, and suggested the formation of a Com- 
mittee of the Commission, charged with considering this aspect 
of the subject. A further change had been brought about by 
the attendance on this occasion of a delegation from Soviet 
Russia (Turkey was also for the first time represented). The 
Russian representative, M. Litvinov, made his debut with a 
sweeping proposal for the complete and immediate abolition 
of all armies, navies, and air forces, and the destruction of 
all warships, war material, and arms factories. This drastic 

* Philip Kerr (aftens ards Marquis ot Lolhian), in Journal ofUu Royal Institute of 
InUrnaiional AJfairs^ 1928, p* 370. 
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suggestion was not treated seriously, and w"s 

not so intended, its real object being he 

League and the capitalist -‘“dir: “nent. 

slow and hesitant progress made ...UryliP weaoon 

It is true, however, that the Soviet i gained 

was subversive propaganda, would have os , 

much from the adoption, if conceivable, o su < j^ernstorff 

Meanwhile, the German representative, 
lost no opportunity of pressing upon t 

of his country to expect more rap p arouse 

armament. He achieved, however httle niore than to^aio^^^ 

a suspicion that he was anxious to force t ic pa 

of ensuring the break-down of .hc Con crc^ 

ground for the rearmament of Gcr . >• rapprodumait 

suspected of wrecking designs, anc g ^ interview 
between Russia and Germany, m ica .. .■ ixl'ore the 
between Count Berns.orlT and M. L^-n.-v mjiulm. l>du,c 

reassembly of the Commission, was V ic\' 1 lo the 'heavily- 

ness. It is^air to add that the t-t-cs impu 1 - ^ 
armed Powers’ were a subject ol no less sine ent 

misgiving to their opponents. Ihc ^ y^.-ir uj-’b. 

conLued to make no perceptible progress du. mg the > J 

The General Act 

The work of the Committee "" Pj",' Pralme' under 

On the basis of preliminary woik caiiicc o .ji-ocluiing no 
the chairmanship of M- Bones, it succeeded ^ g 

less than ten model draft treaties, in ,nnc illation, 

rung upon the various cxpcdienLs o * i,eatie,s 

non-aggression, and mutual I 'i hcformerwerc 

were multilateral and the remainder * ' ' Seiitembcr 

combined by the Ninth Assembly oi t ic 'p ”, ^ ,1 inter- 

.9.8, into I General Act for the 'l inV.:! access, on 

national Disputes, which was opened 

of all States. . ..i,., Ilic Kellogg 

The object of the General Act was ol inter- 

Pact by providing machinery for the pa jn-^t t hapter 

national disputes, applicable to a p,,- the refer- 

provided for procedure by coneihaum . ^-^^^^ 

cncc of justiciable disputes to the 1 
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arbitral tribunal, while the third extended the expedient of 
arbitration to disputes for which the machinery of the Perma- 
nent Court was not appropriate. A final chapter, dealing with 
general provisions, permitted adherence to the Act to be cither 
complete or partial; States were left free to accept either the 
conciliation procedure alone, or conciliation and judicial settle- 
ment, without committing themselves to the principle of 
compulsory arbitration in all cases. Chapter IV also permitted 
reser\'ations, and pro\Hdcd that if one party to a dispute had 
made a reservation the other parties might claim the benefits 
of it. There was, therefore, an obvious advantage in waiting to 
see the attitude of other nations, and it is hardly surprising that 
no accessions had been notified by the close of 1928. 

In May 1929, however, Sweden accepted Chapters I and 
II of the General Act, together with the relevant general 
provisions, and Belgium, a few days later, notified her general 
accession, reselling only disputes arising out of earlier events. 
Since the Act was to come into force ninety days from the 
second accession (Article 44), it accordingly entered into 
operation on 16 August. By September 1930, Denmark, 
Norway, and Finland had acceded completely and Holland 
had accepted the chapters relating to Judicial settlement and 
conciliation. The example of these countries was soon followed 
by Luxembourg and Spain. The signatories, however, included 
no Power of first-class importance by the end of 1930. 

The Cotx mention on Financial Assistance 

A rather important decision was reached by the League 
Assembly during its eleventh session, September 1930, when a 
con\ ention for the provision of financial assistance to States 
victims of aggression, or subjected to the threat of it, was thrown 
open for signature. The coming into force of this convention 
was, however, made conditional upon the conclusion of a dis- 
armament convention at the forthcoming Conference. The 
scheme was originally put forward by the representative of 
Finland before the Preparatory Commission in 1926, and a long 
discussion preceded its provisional adoption in 1930. The 
notion of ‘promoting peace by financing war’ was exposed to 
some criticism, and considerable difference of opinion prevailed 
as to whether tlie expedient should be applied at a stage 
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preceding the actual outbreak of war and also as to whether 

fts application should be contingent h. 

Disarmament Conference. It was eventually agreed to^the 

convention should only be applied in ^ 

actual war ‘if the Council . . . shall, m any ^ 

likely to lead to a rupture, have taken steps to Pcac': 

which have been disregarded by one party, f “ P™”^ 
it (the Council] considers that peace cannot ^ 
othersvise’. The second disputed point was de a M 

stated, in favour of the contingent adoption of the convention. 

The Naval Conference, /930 

An important change-for better or 

MacDonald, as a result of the British general - > 

.929. The divergence of policy in the m.atler ol ■ ‘ 
betien the Conservative and Laliour Goveri i ci - 
course not so conspicuous as that of the v.cvvs ™ , 

some of their supporters. If a man vvere ^ 

against ‘this disarmament nonsenseh and ' ^ 

increases in the armed forces of the Crown, he wo n rq 
sent the view of the Conservative 

be no doubt that his vote, il ‘■""■'''''d. ^ 

On the other hand, the extreme pacifist, ^'d''“; 
unilateral gestures of disarmament, con t v'l I ,.,.,11, lc 
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porter for his views. 1 he “‘''hations^^f (|i,,i„ction in llie 
kind arc an indication of a moic . tn ilio ciucstion 

approach by responsible statesmen ol eaili par > 1 ^ 

of disarmament. Though both desireil the same d the n i 

and emphasis were dillhrenl. The ^ 

Lord Cushcndun,thcir representative a ^^^^<,„oniics to be 

specimen, laid the chief stress upon 

achieved by a limitation c-,.aic 

upon the obligation to disarm ,,, disarmament as a 

but were openly sceptical ol the - 7 in the 

preventive of war. ‘ '1 hey considered 

- I ( Unvnl Imhlule of InUrnHninal 
* Scr address by I>.r<i Cusbendun, Journal oj ^ 

Adairs f vol. vii, i{riU, P* 77* 
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British forces had already approached the limits of safety, and, 
while they regretted this premature throwing away of cards, 
were reluctant to make further sacrifices. They were opposed 
to a general commitment to submit British interests to the 
adjudication of foreigners, such as was involved in the signature 
of the ‘optional clause’ of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, or adherence to the General Act. To 
the Labour Parly, on the other hand, the achievement of a 
substantial measure of general disarmament was a better safe- 
guard of the national interests than any which could be attained 
through the armed forces of the country, and they were cor- 
respondingly more ready to make concessions, hir Mac- 
Donald’s Government came into power pledged to sign the 
optional clause, and this pledge was redeemed, with the reserva- 
tion of domestic and inter-imperial questions, in September 
1929, the self-governing Dominions and India following the 
example of Great Britain.^ In 1930 the Government took steps 
towards accession to the General Act, and, after consultation 
with the Dominions at the Imperial Conference which met in 
that year, instruments of accession were deposited by all mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, with the exception of South Africa, 
in the summer of 1931. As a further pacific gesture, the Govern- 
ment also suspended operations upon the Singapore naval base. 
Of more immediate importance, however, was the revival of 
negotiations with the object of arriving at a satisfactory solution 
of the problems of naval disarmament. This had been facilit- 
ated by some encouraging pronouncements from America in 
the spring of 1929, and the rest of the year was largely devoted 
by Mr MacDonald to Anglo-American conversations, as a 
result of which an invitation was issued in October to the 
United States, France, Italy, and Japan to attend a conference 
in London in January 1930. 

The Kaval Treaty in London 

For this Conference, unlike that of 1927, the ground had 
therefore been well explored. A further advantage lay in the 
fact that France and Italy accepted the invitation, for though 
the solution of the problem was thereby complicated, it was 

' The Iri>h Free Slate did nol reserve inlcr-iinperial disputes. As she stood 
aluiK% however, this difference is not of practical importance. 
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willingness to accept any figure, however low, which was not 
exceeded by any other Continental Power, continued to insist 
upon equality, and on this issue the attempt to secure complete 
agreement between all the five Powers eventually broke down. 

In other respects, the difficulties proved more tractable. 
Between the limitation confined to aggregate — or ‘global’ — 
tonnage advocated by France, and the restriction by separate 
categories preferred by Great Britain, a basis of compromise 
was found in the so-called ‘transactional proposal’ put for- 
ward by the French in 1927. This combined the ‘global’ system 
with an allocation of the total tonnage between diflerent cate- 
gories, whicli might be modified by the transfer of a proportion 
from one category to another, after due notice to the other 
Powers concerned. By substantial agreement upon this arrange- 
ment, one ol the most formidable obstacles was surmounted, 
though Great Britain insisted that the right to transfer should 
be restricted to certain categories. It was soon apparent, how- 
ever, that the proportion available for transfer could not be 
fixed until the tonnage ratio between the diflerent Powers 
had been settled. 

The principal obstacles to progress in this respect were the 
assessment by France of her absolute requirements at a high 
level, and a demand by Japan for a 70 per cent ratio with the 
United States in the class of 8-inch gun cruisers. The Con- 
ference, iiowc\er, attained at an early stage substantial agree- 
ment upon certain important points. While Anglo-American 
proposals for the total abolition of submarines were rejected, 
all parlies were , ;cpared to agree to regulation of the con- 
ditions ofsubmarine warfare; all were also prepared to acquiesce 
in a five years’ holiday from the construction of capital ships. The 
Jajiancsc claims in relation to large cruisers w'cre met by negoti- 
ations between Senator Reed and Mr Matsudaira, resulting in 
an agreement allocating to Japan Go per cent of the American 
figure in this class, subject to an understanding with regard to 
building which left her with a 72 per cent ratio up to 1936. In 
numbers, as ojrposcd to tonnage, Japan was more favourably 
situated, since four of her truisers in the 8-inch gun category 
w'crc of lighter tonnage than the American. In other cruisers 
and destroyers a 70 per cent ratio was conceded, and in sub- 
marines complete pai ily. The ground wa.s thus cleared for a 
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treaty, which was signed on 22 Aprd^ itaTy nc«!dtated 
secure complete agreement fro accepted by three 

its division into two parts, one o \\ and Japan. 

Powers only, the United States, t c ii ^ .j^.i-ccmcnts as to 
The portions accepted by all warfare; 

capital ships and as to the regu submarines, 

they also limited the and gun 

and contained provisions extending t 

carriers prescribed by the AVashmgton Treaty of ^ 

British Empire, the United States and 
to scrap five, three, and one ^'aulcship p 

instead of 1936 as provided in ^ j' j^clwccn the three 
tonnage in other categories was allocatca 

Powers according to the foUossing ta c. 


(a) 8*in. gun cruisers 
(A) 6-in. ,, „ 

(c) Dcstroyi-rs 

[d) Submarines . 

Totals . 


British 

Einl-ire 

j4»i.}k>o 

jf)J,-200 

1 50.000 
^2,700 

5 j 1,700 


US.A. 

lllo.OOO 
1 43. 500 
J50.000 
52,700 


Jiifxtn 

i()!i.4O0 

100, 4 'i'* 
105, ',00 
5 i’, 7 oo 




The numbers in category {a) were: .'^lidVa'id- 

for the British Empire, 15; lor Japan, 2. / ' „f i|,c 

cizxd in Great Britain >in>itod t u- replace ^ 

cruisers in the case ot the BriUsh _ („rr(^i)''iKllng 

the period covered by the treaty, ^ ^ 

provision in regard to the oilier oiv< rh. Pow ers, a so- 

ccrlainty as to the action of the two i„eieasc 

called ‘escalator’ clause 

in these figures, upon due notice, if t » u j . jj 
security of any of the three ‘a to considerable 

The provisions of the V! Ihrec Unvers. In Japan, 

one member of the Naval General 

thcMinistcrof Marine, who had sigru t follow 

withadaggeronhisr^urn, asahin ■ 

the same course. In Great BiU-ui , lJuring the 

security had been imperilled was "'*^7 j ^tln-t-stimate 

Second World War, Admiral Richmond stlgmat.^ed u 
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of British requirements as ‘gravely erroneous’.' On Ae other 
hand, the Government was able to point to subsUntial econ- 
omies, and to claim that the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission had been considerably facilitated. The Treaty came 
into force, after ratification, on i January 1931. 

The Draft Disarmament Convention 
Encouraged by the measure of agreement secured in the 
Naval Conference, the Preparatory Commission succeeded in 
concluding its labours by the close of 1930 by the adoption of a 
draft disarmament convention. The way was thus at last 
prepared for the meeting of a Disarmament Conference, which 
was arranged by the Council of the League for February 1932* 
But a phase in the history of European relations had been 
finished, and a new chapter had been begun, even before the 
Preparatory Commission had completed its allotted task. On 
3 October 1929, Herr Stresemann died. He lived to catch a sort 
of Pisgah sight of one of his objectives, the evacuation of the 
Rhineland by the .'Allied forces. Though this was not completed 
until June of the following year, the procedure had been agreed 
upon in August 1929, and the withdrawal had actually begun a 
few weeks before the death of the German statesman. With 
Stresemann passed away the ‘policy of fulfilment’, of which he 
had been the champion. 

The change in tlic situation was clearly indicated by the 
results of the German general elections in September 1930. 
The spectacular rise of the Nazi party is a subject of such 
importance that it must be dealt with more fully elsewhere. 
But the trend of events was plainly shown, when a party which 
in the previous Reichstag held only 12 seats succeeded in gain- 
ing 107. Germany was no longer content to acquiesce in the 
conditions imposed upon her at Versailles so long as the rest 
of the world declined to disarm to the same level. 

Even before this date, there had begun an ominous ten- 
dency for the chief Powers of Europe to form two groups, 
irreconcilably divided over the question of Treaty revision. 
This tendency was exemplified in the replies returned to M. 
Briand’s proposal for a Pan-European union (see further 

' Richmond, Admiral Sir H. War ai Sea To^ajf^ ^94^> P* ^5* ^Oxford 
PamplUcu on ^Vorld Affairs, no. 6o.) 
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3 :u. ft.- 

was the protagonist. The alternatives of a 

hope of an agreed conclusion, _ complete failure 

majority decision unacceptable to ‘ ^ 

in its allotted task. This considcrat.on ^«°unts for^the 

expected attitude of the nvention embodying 

evidently more concerned to secur insist on, 

the largest measure of he had formerly 

or even support, Germany revived the 

appeared to be m sympathy. Tl . . ^ ^ij3,;,|ncd from voting. 

question of including trained reserv > limitation to land 

and when it was proposed to appW decisive 

war-material he not only adopted the Sc equal, and 

effect (for the voting on the German res ictually spoke 

it was only f<=j“‘‘=Y°'dTn\rvourTMhe alternath of budget- 

quarters as indicative of a Franco-Brtt.sh 
really based upon a preference 

attainable rather than for the theore ica > niaioriiy vote, 
The convention, which was thus passed ^ ;";j;;;^„';,dves 

met with the freely c' R'’'’T!m Swedish delegate also 

of Germany and of the U.S.S.R. hieved, and Mr 

declared his disappointment at t c res i i-^^^dc Judged, 
Gibson, for the United States, Con- 

however, as a skeleton basis on wluc' i ■ i .^|jie measure of 
ference might work, it had achieved a consi 

agreement. , i .. ...TTyrmrized here in their 

The principles adopted can only ) ■ where possible 

main features. Personnel was to be ^ .dl ihrrnations 

reduced, in the number of serving e .i.o.r uion of the size 

organized on a military basis, without coi s j-ipt forces 

oflained reserves. The period f budget- 
was to be limited. Land war-matcria lin^jtcd in accord- 

ary limitation, and naval London Conference. The 

aiice with the conclusions ol the to air material, 

budgeury limitation was not applied specifically 
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which was restricted by numbers and horse-power. But an over- 
head budgetary limitation was applied to the total expenditure 
on land, sea, and air forces. Chemical and bacteriological war- 
fare were prohibited. Other articles provided for the e.xchange 
of information, and the setting up of a Permanent Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

A clause peculiarly obnoxious to Germany preserved rights 
and obligations secured by previous treaties. While this was 
primarily intended by Great Britain and America to apply to 
the London and Washington Treaties, it was construed by 
France and other Powers as maintaining the strict application 
of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. It thus 
brought out, in sharp conflict, the contrast between the French 
and German views. To France, the complete disarmament of 
Germany entailed no corresponding obligation on other 
Powers. It was merely an element in the security on which 
her own willingness to reduce her armaments depended. To 
Germany, the Versailles Treaty had created a quasi-contractual 
right to demand that other nations should disarm to her own 
level. The article in the convention appeared, on the other 
hand, to impose on Germany a continuance of her existing dis- 
advantage, irrespective of the action of her neighbours. To 
this she was not willing any longer to submit. 

The cflcclivcncss of the ^vork done by the Preparatory Com- 
mission was in fact prejudiced by the lime which it had occu- 
pied. A new era was beginning, and what might have sufficed 
for the Europe of 1925 to 1929 might well prove inapplicable 
to the Europe of 1932, 


NOTE 

The British claim of 'absolute neeT in cruisers 

On this point, an argument often advanced in influential political 
circles ought perhaps to be noticed. It contended that the number — 
70 — originally stipulated by the Admiralty would in fact be so 
inadequate that it might be disregarded, since four or five German 
raiders were able to do damage in the war, in spite of the existence 
of a far larger number, some 120, of British cruisci's. The argument 
proceeded on the lines of a rulc-of-threc sum: if it took 120 odd 
cruisers to cope with four or five raiders, how many were needed to 
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deal with a much larger number, answtr wa^ 

which a less easily blockaded enemy cou p conclusion was 

-it was urgcd-evidently far more mistaken, 

drawn that the resistance to the 

To this, the naval expert had raiders may still 

1 . The security aimed at is not a nrotection of essential 

do damage: the object is the substantul protect.on 

T'S, »a.„ « F« «v» «v did .« .» i»p"" 1” 

cruisers could have afforded -jli^cd as raiders normally 

of raiders, had they existed. The ships utilized as 

act singly, because 

(a) they do more damage if scattered; 

(i) they arc more difficult to supp y ‘ ‘ ’ ^ a properly 

(0 eve'n two or three together ..no maKh _ P P 

armed cruiser, with Speed enab ..nriional rise 

The number of raiders therefore does not tl.cre 

in cruiser requirements. Ifa convoy has iIk- convoy tlirough- 

is one raider about, the escort must accomp . Ac iii't? dius, 

out, since the whereabouts of the rai cr is «|,g,Hh' ds', acting 

the same escort could cope with the hypo >■ , j privateers 

dngly, as our eruisers actually did cope w.th Inn'd'dP 

in the Napoleonic w'ars. aifTt r as to its complete 

4 - The figure 70 though app.h'J "■ 

adequacy, was based on the scientific 

such eases. It depends ,„ppii,d ; 

(fl) on the number of convoys needed .r., converging 

\b) on the numlier of fixed pa.rol n-as ub. , ... 

traffic suggests a probable point <>l -i”* ' ,-,-„isci-s in massed 

(c) on the capacity of the enemy tn i,is possession ol 

bodies, a capacity mainly depen -pliis varies with 

bases in the vicinity of lines of communi numlxM s needed 

dilTcrcnt enemies, l>ul an approxnnaiK^i arrived at. 

to meet it, in differing circumstann s, t. ^ ,„iwise to 

This summary is of course not cxhausim , » j-^-iiSoiis for it arc 
ignore a figure completely, merely because 

unknown. 


R.I.A, 
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AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The League and the Monroe Doctrine 

S OME of the difficulties caused by the withdrawal of the 
United States from the world organization which she had 
helped to create at the Peace Conference have been re- 
ferred to elsewhere in the course of this volume. But on the 
American condnent itself the disadvantages of this defection 
went much further than the loss of a single member to the 
League, however distinguished and influential: it went far to 
deprive a number of States which had taken a different course 
of much of the benefit of membership, and practically to 
exclude most of the W^estern hemisphere from the scope of the 
League’s political influence. In a vain endeavour to satisfy the 
susceptibilities of the U nited States, Article 2 1 had been inserted 
in the Covenant, which assured them that the validity of 
‘regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for securing 
the maintenance of peace’, remained unaffected. The phraseo- 
logy of this article is not strictly accurate, for the Monroe 
Doctrine is not a ‘regional understanding’ but a unilateral 
declaration of policy, which mor ver is not directly aimed at 
‘securing the mainlenance of peace’. The pronouncement of 
President Monroe, which had tlie approval and essential sup- 
port of Great Britain, was intended to preserve the young, 
weak republics of America from interference or exploitation 
by any of the Great Powers, wliicli, at that date, were to be 
found exclusively in Europe. This purpose it served admirably; 
but the irony of fate had now raised the United States them- 
selves to the position of a Great Power which was inclined to 
interpret the doctrine not as the palladium of the Latin 
American Republics, but as conferring upon herself a monopoly 
of exploitation and control. At the period with which we are 
now concerned the Monroe Doctrine was tending to become 
the pretext of economic imperialism. It had not, indeed, proved 
possible to act upon this interpretation in dealing with the large 
republics of South America, but over the feebler States of the 
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Central American isthmus an cITecUve hegemony tvas not only 
da^ed but exercised. After the war even great South Amen^ 
can republics such as Brazil an rgen U States; 

an increase in the dominant ^“^iVdatiom ^ been 

before that time their pnncipa r-ioital necessary for 

with Great Britain and Germany ; the cap^^l ne^c^s ^ry_ 

their development had been denv^^ hegemony claimed by 

investment; thus, while P . damrers of their 

the United States protected from the d.ngers^^ 

economic place the economic and 

But the effect of the war \ P ‘ ■ ^.^.j-ished nations 

political levers in the same han s. P provided 

of Europe, whether victors or vanqu shed, no lon„c 

an adequate market or a supp y of the trade with 

taken by the United States, 

Latin America showed an almost j j economic 

Faced with this combination to the 

dominance, most of Natioirs seemed to 

chance which membership of t ilic only import- 

offer of establishing an effective coun P_ ’j ^ .^1 jq adhere 

ant exception being ^ ioK'.ally recog- 

(since her Government was n uo^^.cver, doomed to dis- 

nized). Their expectations w j . j ,..^,rue in ig'^o the 
appointment. At the first Assem y ^^loulalcd to empha- 
Argentine delegation organization and the 

size the universal ^aracter o accepted, ami 

equality of its members. This, cnhsrriniion, retired m 

Argentina, while continuing to pay ^^.mk of the 

disappointment from active participation 

League. , • rr<*Ttcd in the minds 

It was not long before the appre icns ^ f Article 2 i began 
of Latin America by the obscure wording 

to be strengthened. 'Ihc UmH^ • inlervcniinn Iroin 

tunily of indicating their ronlincnt. When the 

Geneva in the affairs of the ^ revived between Chile, 

tripartite dispute over lacna an • ,vas invoked 

Peru, and Bolivia in 1920 (sec p. ely subjected to 

by the last two parlies; but 1 eiu W‘i .^...^nucncc of wliich slic 
pressure from the United Slates, in c ■ tlic com- 

wilhdrcw her applicUion; Chile from Hie fusl denied 
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pctence of the Assembly; wliile the Bolivian request, wliich was 
for the modification of an existing treaty under Article 19, was 
rejected by the Committee of Jurists to which the League had 
referred it. Again, in 1921, an alleged case of aggression by 
Costa Rica was referred to Geneva by the Republic of Panama, 
but this step stimulated the United States to energetic action to 
preserve its exclusive authority, as a result of which Panama was 
compelled to submit, after recording a formal protest. Both 
these cases suggested that on the one hand the League would be 
chary of any interference wliich might offend the susceptibilities 
of the United States, and that even more certainly the United 
States would object to any such intcj-vcntion as an infringement 
of Article 21. Costa Rica gave notice of withdrawal from the 
League in December 1924, since she felt disappointed in the 
degree of protection against domination by the United States 
afforded by membership of the League of Nations. The faith 
of Latin America in the utility of the new world organization 
was thus speedily shaken, and though Geneva did all in her 
power to honour her American representatives, the problems 
of settlement consequent on the war brought about an inevit- 
able preoccupation with European affairs which could not but 
increase the impression that the League was a regional institu- 
tion with which the ^Vcstcrn hemisphere was not directly inter- 
ested. Peru and Bolivia followed the example of Argentina in 
withdrawing from active participation in 1921, and thus, 
though the number of Latin American States members of the 
League remained imposing, they consisted for the most part of 
the small Caribbean republics, with the islands of Cuba and 
Haiti, over which the control of the United States was close and 
effective, while a large and important area of South America 
was virtually unrepresented. 

Question of Germany's Scat on the Council: Withdrawal 

of Brazil from the League 

By Article 4 of the League Co\'cnant, the Council, as origin- 
ally constituted, was to consist of representatives of the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers (Prance, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States), as permanent members, \vith 
four non-permanent members from other States, these seats 
being originally filled by representatives of Belgium, Brazil, 
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Spain, and Greece. The majority l[- fhe 

Great Power, was of course destroyed by 

power to appoint further f Tibs 

subject to the approval of a majonl> inclusion of 

clause was no doubt intended to provi 
Germany (and possibly Russia) at a 

of the Locarno settlement, and a Vn.ld 

Germany into the League, it had been agi 

be granted a permanent scat on the ou c . - cifect to 

special session of the Assembly was summoned to gne 

these arrangements. uifT.r.ikics which now arose, it 

In order to understand the di constituted, was 

is necessary to recognize that the ounc , ^ ,hcorv of the 

deftnitelyT compromise between the 

League and the practical survival < , 1,1 not be expec ted 

without whose approval the new or cr co incnilx rs met 

to work. Though permanent and non-penm (.^i^lcncc 

in the Council on a footing of tec in t implicit 

of a elass distinction m die ‘ \h,.u die per- 

in the arrangement; n was. - ,ucrna.ional 

manent members were tar less .n-uended upon a 

public opinion than those whose re- mblv a svstcin of 

vote of dre Assembly. At the Second Ass ™b y a > sW 

rotation for appointment to -.'-PV™;';;; ,!,::: pending .he 
approved, but its adoption rcm.iim wcmld enable 

ratification of an amcndincn, to Arliclc 4, which 1^^ 

the Assembly to establish tins lu c y r.iiscd from 

The number of non-permanent seats was, h. eser, 

four to six by a decision of tlic I nr ' swn )• 

Of these six scats the first three by 

by the original members, j P‘“";,_^„„ |,nd d’lus come 

the delay m the adoption ol a s>sl seini-permaiu ncy. 

to occupy an intermediate rclauons I , Stales 

Moreover, once dasM-s could not 

was admitted, it became apparent la distinc- 

bc restricted to two, but that there . _ ^ Ijciwccn the 

tion between, for example, I oland a * J been 

former and the Powers to whom pen an . ^ 

allotted, rhere was thus an opporiunil) 
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considerable jealousy the moment that the question of a new 
permanent seat was raised by the proposal in regard to Ger- 
many. Claims to further permanent seats were put fo^ard by 
Spain, Brazil, and Poland and— provisionally— China, and 
since the first two were members of the existing Council Aey 
were in a position to block the appointment of Germany failing 
the acceptance of their claim. In regard to Poland, it is fair to 
say that her claim was not based on a mere question of amour 
propre; she feared the influence of Germany in the Council on 
the question of treaty revision unless she could also be repre- 
sented. But a deadlock was thus created which rendered the 
special meeting of the Assembly abortive, and the election of 
Germany had to be postponed. The question of the composi- 
tion of the Council was then relegated to a committee, which 
eventually adopted a compromise suggested by Lord Cecil, 
raising tlic number of non-permanent scats to nine, of which 
a third should be rc-ehgible on a decision of a two-thirds 
majority of tlie Assembly, thus creating an intermediate class of 
semi-permanent members, which, it was hoped, would satisfy 
the susceptibilities of the claimants for superior status. In June 
1926 the ratification of the amendment to Article 4 by France 
and Spain made it possible for the Assembly to adopt tlie new 
procedure by a two-tliirds majority. Poland accepted the situa- 
tion, and was tlicrcaftcr rewarded by the possession of one of 
the semi-permanent scats. But Spain and Brazil maintained 
their intransigence, and, though they refrained from continuing 
to withstand the desires of the remaining States members, they 
voiced their dissatisfaction by notifying their withdrawal from 
the League. Spain was later induced to reconsider this decision, 
but Brazil remained obdurate and her resignation took effect 
after tltc prescribed lapse of two years. The proposed regula- 
tions relating to the election of the nine non-permanent mem- 
bers w'ere thereupon adopted at the ensuing Assembly, and 
Germany was admitted to membership with a permanent seat 
on the Council. 

The United States and the Permanent Court 
Though the United Stales never ceased to maintain their 
opposition to the idea of associating themselves in the League 
of Nations, American public opinion for some time increas- 
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ingly favoured the policy of adherence to 

of International Justice, which t become 

formity with Article 14. ‘ nolitical parties, and 

. „„k i. ,»e . "S Sri. ..Vc. 

■Tir» n,— iy; {'■ . 3 "; 

had been rendered possible by t P"" j ^ to the 

Signature open to all States mentioned n the A mc 

cLenant. which included the United Staton “rfStatc;'^^ 
to accede’. On the other hand, the opponc ‘ ’ q .( and 
fessed alarm at the intimate connexion ™ ’^Vhe Court 

the League, and, in pardcular, at the °b S...ion^t>^^^t^ 

to render an advisory opinion on m’j ^ view, 

the League Council or Assembly, w • • reason, 

the character of the League’s private - m v] “ , 

the reservations proposed by the cna ^ consent of 

stipulation that the Court shoul no , advisory oijinion 

the United States, entertain any reque. • States 

touching any dispute or question in ,.,.,.ted to 

has or oL-nu an interest’. This „ 'pas Karelia 

be based on the decision of the C«mt i - 
case (sec p. 79). went in fact 

in that case stood not only outs d , hypoihesi, the 

but refused to submit to Us junsdu tio , ^ l\.’j,vue, would be, 

United States, though '^n uions whicli had agreed 

so to speak, one of the fellowship • • In any case 

on this method of resolving intcrnationa - ,l,c 

the italicized words, or claims, y Slates, by the 

decision relied on would warrant. ^vould 

mere assertion of a quite unfounc c ‘ emestions on 

have been in a position to exercise u „^^.^.rned ardently 

which the League and the parties directly u.nc 

desired an opinion. . . „ u-ivc anticipated that the 

The United States do not seem t * accession 

League itself would intervene m the Court and 

to the Court. They desired m every way ,„-.anizations, and 
the League as separate i.Ucrcliangc of notes 

intended to effect their accession by 
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with the States signatory to the Protocol. They were therefore 
disappointed and annoyed when the Council referred the 
quesdon of the reserv-ations to a conference of the States sign- 
atory to the Protocol, thus asserdng it« interest in the matter. 
They protested that the language of the reservations was ‘plain 
and unequivocal’, and that the proposed conference was there- 
fore unnecessary, and refused, on that ground, to attend it. 
The Conference, however, assembled at Geneva, and con- 
sidered the rcsci^ adons for a length of time which in itself sug- 
gested that their meaning was not so clear as their autlior 
imagined. Eventually it was unanimously decided that the 
reservations, in their existing form, could not be accepted. The 
United States refused to modify them, and their hoped-for 
accession to the Permanent Court did not, therefore, take place. 
The failure gave rise to a good deal of mutual recrimination, 
but it was ultimately traceable to an irreconcilable difference 
in points of view. ‘The one party thought of the Permanent 
Court as a vital organ of a League representing in posse all 
nations of the world; the other thought of it as only incidentally 
and superficially connected with tlie League, which it regarded 
as a regional organization of a limited scope and, possibly, of a 
transient character’.* The United States had, however, them- 
scK cs contributed to giving the League the regional character 
which they ascribed to it, by their own abstention and the inter- 
pretation which they applied to the Monroe Doctrine in rela- 
tion to League intcr\ention in the afiairs of the American 
continent. It remains to add that the project of American 
adherence to the Permanent Court was not finally disposed of 
by these events, but was destined later to be revived, 

* Surie}' oj Inleinationd AJfdirs, igaG, p. 95. 
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American Conferences 

yx is at least arguable that a regional -“i-ion of the wori _ 

I is a better and more manageable " jj;; „f 

Ltemplated in the objected to in 

Nations. What the South ^ P Doctrine was that it 

the current ii^^crprctation of the declaration by 

tended to reverse the original mte Power. Had it 

subjecting them to the hegemony o ' a ‘regional 
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understanding’, the Latin America • _ ii, 

have preferred to regulate their allairs • j 
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United States. . , svbtcni which, rc- 
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which had proved insoluble throut^ ^ ^ . icliie'^ wliosr report 

an independent Commission ol IiKinir>, I” ' . Underlying 

the parties undertook to relrain Ironi los jrrcconcil- 

thc comparative failure ol the C-on ( n m e United 

able conceptions of Pan-Ameri< anism 1 l ilUT desiring 

States anti the Latin American Repubhes, the 
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to mould the movement so as to secure equality and liberty, 
while the former were bent on maintaining decisive control. 
Suspicion of the new interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
became more vocal immediately after the termination of the 
Conference. 

A more solid result was achieved at a Conference on Central 
American Affairs which met in Washington, D.C., in December 
1922. An attempted federation of the five republics of Central 
America, which had actually got as far as a Treaty of Union, 
had broken down in January and February, and the Confer- 
ence, which was convened on the invitation of the United 
States to consider the situation, reached agreement upon a 
number of points which were embodied in twelve conventions 
and signed by all the republics participating. The most 
important of these were an agreement for limitation of arma- 
ments and a general treaty of peace and amity, under which 
the signatories bound themselves to submit differences to a 
Central American Tribunal or to a Commission of Inquiry, 
with some important reservations excepting disputes affecting 
their sovereign and independent existence, or their honour or 
vital interests, which went far to limit the practical effects of 
the instrument. Of more immediate importance, in the political 
circumstances usual in Central America, was an agreement not 
to recognize a revolutionary government which was not consti- 
tutionally authorized or elected, to abstain from interference in 
civil wars or the internal affairs of neighbours, and not to allow 
the territory of a signatory State to become the base of revolu- 
tionary activity directed against the government of another. 

The sixth Pan-American Conference wjis held in Havana, 
in 1928, under the shadow of the events in Nicaragua which 
arc narrated later in this chapter. It was natural, therefore, 
that some of the features on its agenda should suggest an en- 
deavour to reduce the influence of the United States in the 
affairs of Latin America. 'Lhe convention in which the con- 
stitution of the Pan-American Union was given a permanent 
basis emphasized the juridical equality of the member States, 
and considerable support was obtained for a motion condemn- 
ing iiiterfcrcncc by one nation in the internal afl'airs of another. 
Yet the delegation of the United States ct)ntrivcd to emerge 
victorious from the encounter, and the Conference has more 
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solid claims to be remembered on account of its resolutions, 
moved by the Mexican representative and unanimously 
adopted, prohibiting aggressive war, and expressing the inten- 
tion to apply pacific means of settlement to all disputes which 
might arise. These resolutions were implemented, at a special 
conference called in December of the same year, by three instru- 
ments setting up complete machinery for the pacific settlernent 
of disputes by conciliation and arbitration. The Pan-American 
Union has therefore the credit of anticipating the Kellogg Pact 
by some months, but it must be added that the signature of the 
arbitration convention, on 5 January accompanied 

by reservations which efTcctivcly excluded practically all the 
territorial disputes to which the signatories were or were likely 
to be parties. 

Boundary Disputes in Latin America: Tacna-Arica 
This was the more unfortunate, inasmuch as South and 
Central America was afTlicted, in the years following the Euro- 
pean War, by an epidemic of boundar>'delimitations, frequently 
accompanied by quarrels of a more or less serious kind. Recent 
commercial developments had imparted a value to regions in 
which no country had hitherto taken a very lively interest, and, 
though many of these questions had been pending for a long 
time, it was only now that they assumed practical importance. 
Many of tlicsc matters were amicably adjusted without diffi- 
culty, but others proved more intractable. 

Of these, one of the most important was the Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute, between Chile, Boli\ ia, and Peru. The abortive appeal 
of the last two parties to the League of Nations has been men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. 7 he rejection of the Bolivian 
application, which involved revision of a treaty, occasioned the 
withdrawal of that country from direct participation in the 
controver y. The facts, as between Peru and Chile, were briefly 
as follows: By the Treaty of Ancon (1883) it was stipulated that 
the pro\incc3 of Tacna and Arica, formerly held by Peru, 
should remain in Chilean occupation for ten years, after which 
their fate was to be settled by a plebiscite, the winner paying 
monetary' compensation to the loser. Circumstances continu- 
ally postponed the plebiscite, and mcanwliile Chile consolidated 
her position by colonizaiitm and deportation. Peru became 
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The boundary dispute was, however, of long standing, and A 
series of unratified agreements from 1879 onwards served only 
to confuse the issue by their variations of the frontier. Both sides 
had established a number of small forts, facing one another m 
the disputed territory. The situation was thus pregnant with 
explosive possibilities when, in 1927, Argentina offered her good 
offices w'ith the object of achieving a settlement. Negotiations, 
however, broke down, and on 5 December 1928. the world was 
shocked, if hardly entitled to be surprised, by a Paraguay^ 
attack upon the Bolivian Fort Vanguardia, which incidental y 
lay far to the north of any of the numerous frontiers which 
previous negotiations had provisionally awarded to Paraguay. 
The Paraguayan Government, to do it justice, hastened to 
repudiate the action of its soldiers, and to suggest the applica- 
tion of machinery for peaceful settlement. Bolivia refused this 
overture, severed diplomatic relations, and on 16 December 
retaliated by the capture of a Paraguayan post, Fort Boqueron. 
These events had occurred while the Council ol the League and 
the Pan-American Conference on conciliation and arbitration 
were simultaneously in session. Both bodies promptly inter- 
vened, even before the date of the Fort Boqueron incident. 
The immediate effect was satisfactory, for on 18 December it 
was reported that both parlies had accepted the good offices 
of the Pan-American Conference. For the time being, the 
League licavcd a sigh of relief and gratefully relinquished tlie 
control of the matter to American hands. 

Under the terms of a protocol signed at Washington on 
3 January 1929, a Commission of Inquiiy' and Conciliation 
was set up, consisi'.ng of representatives of the parties and five 
neutral American countries. The Commission met in March, 
and in September settled the immediate controversy by the 
adoption of a resolution of mutual forgiveness on the basis of 
the status quo ante. The frontier question, however, remained 
unsettled, and fresh fighting occurred as early as January 1930. 
But both parties still professed pacific intentions, adopting the 
usual excuse of schoolboys delected quarrelling — ‘Please, sir, 
he began it’. Peace ^vas for the time being restored, but in July 
1931 there was a frcsli rupture of diplomatic relations, and a 
year later the attention of the League of Nations was once 
more called to tlie existence of hostilities, whicli continued 
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collection of thirty or forty huts known by courtesy as the town 
of Leticia. The reader will have difficulty in Hnding it on an) 
map constructed prior to 1932. On the night of i September 
of that year, some Peruvian filibusters made history by seizing 
the town and remaining in occupation. Their action was at 
once repudiated and condemned by the Peruvian Government, 
but the authorities of the Peruvian department of Loreto not 
only dissociated thcmselve from the official attitude, but con- 
tributed support and assistance to the raiders. Colombia took 
steps to evict them, but, owing to the impassable nature of the 
country, had to proceed by the Panama Canal and up the 
Amazon, a roundabout journey involving a delay of several 
months. 

The Peruvian Government meanwhile changed its attitude, 
under pressure of public opinion, and began to talk of treaty 
revision and the right of self-determination. By November, tlie 
imminent prospect of war induced the republic of Ecuador to 
notify the League of Nations, which, however, took no action 
until January 1933, when these representations were reinforced 
by a communication from Colombia. On 14 January the 
President of the Council sent a telegram to both parties recall- 
ing their duty as signatories of the Covenant. A protracted dis- 
cussion followed, during the progress of which the Colombian 
flotilla was bombed by Peruvian aircraft, but succeeded in 
recapturing llie town of Tarapaca, which the Peruvian forces 
had also occupied (February 1933). The President of Peru 
sent a message to the force in Leticia, declaring that Peru would 
keep that town in face of any opposition. Colombia thereupon 
appealed to the League to summon a meeting of the Council 
under .Article 15, and the Council accordingly met on 21 Febru- 
ary-. On 18 March the Council adopted a report, condemning 
the action of Peru, and recommending their immediate with- 
drawal from Colombian territory, tlie effect of which was to 
cause the Peruvian delegate to leave the Council room, after 
an incft'cctual protest. Hostilities mcan\vhilc continued. 

On 30 April, however, the mui-dcr of the Peruvian Presi- 
dent brought about an improvement in the atmosphere, 
and on 25 May an agreement was signed for the immediate 
cessation of hosiiiiiics, and for the administration of the territory 
in disj'yutc by a League Commission for a period not exceeding 
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the latter showed an unexpected readiness to honour inter- 
national obligations, and satisfacton' agreements were reached 
in 1922 for the payment of interest and arrears on the foreign 
debt and the return of the railways to their owners, adequate 
protection of the interests of concessionnaires and landowners 
was not attained for some time; in 1923, however, the main 
legal difRcultics were satisfactorily adjusted, and formal 
recognition was extended to the Mexican Government by the 
United States. 

In spite, however, of this achievement of a modus vivendi, 
foreign interests remained a matter of acute controversy between 
the two Governments for many years, indeed the relations 
between revolutionary Mexico and so essentially capitalistic a 
Power as the United States continued to show a marked 
resemblance to the contemporary situation existing between 
Bolshevik Russia and ^Vcstcrn Europe. A further problem was 
created through the marked increase in Mexican emigration 
to the United States which followed upon the restrictions 
imposed by the Acts of 1921 and 1924 upon immigration from 
overseas. As in the analogous case of France and Fascist Italy, 
this influx was not wholly industrial, but consisted to some 
extent of political emigresy whose counter-revolutionary activities 
threatened to disturb the relations of the two countries. To 
some extent, however, the existence of this counter-revolution- 
ary movement was an advantage to the United States, for the 
existing regime was only preserved through a prohibition 
placed by President Coolidge upon the export of arms to 
Mexico, c.xcept to the recognized Go\ernmcnt. By lifting the 
embargo or suspending the exception, the Government of the 
United States was in a position at almost any moment to 
threaten the life of the Mexican administration; tliis fact gave 
to their negotiations an invaluable support. Yet the continu- 
ance of so many sources of friction, and the fundamental 
incompatibility of the political and economic ideals of the 
two countries left their relations in a state of considerable 
tension. 


Events in Nicaragua 

The antagonism of the two Powers was exposed in 1926 by 
events which took place on the soil of Nicaragua, a typical 
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In October 1924 a presidential election resulted in the return 
of a Conservative President and a Liberal Vice-President, 
Senor Sacasa. The withdrawal of the United States marines in 
August 1925 was almost immediately follo\vcd by a coup d'etat, 
carried out by the Conservative General Chamorro, as a result 
of which the Liberal \'icc-Presidcnt fled the country, while the 
President, in January 1926, resigned in Chamorro’s favour. 
This transaction, however, in accordance with the General 
Treaty of 1923 (sec p. 206, was not recognized cither by the 
United States or the adjacent Caribbean republics. In a few 
months, a Liberal revolution had imparted its familiar touch 
to the Nicaraguan political situation. 

At this juncture General Chamorro telegraphed, on 27 
August, to the League of Nations a complaint that the Mexican 
Governineni was assisting the Liberal revolutionaries. Three 
days earlier, howe\ cr, the Secretary of Stale at Washington had 
requesied the dispatch of a squadron to Nicaraguan ports ‘for 
tlie protection of American and foreign lives and property’, 
'file l<)rce requested arrived and landed 200 men at Blucficlds 
in time to avert any interference by the League on Chamorro’s 
behalf or the equally un]>alatablc alternative of a Liberal 
victor^' achieved with Mexican support. General Chamorro 
was simultaneously j>i<-'-scd to resign, in a note addressed to 
him by the United Stairs Stale Department. 

In November the good ollices of the United States Charg6 
d All. kill's had succeeded in regularizing the Conservative 
admini'.ir.uion by the wiihdrawal of Chamorro, and the elec- 
tion by a Congress, which apjiears to ha\e been packed, of 


Senor 1 )ia/. to a new term c>f ollicc as Prcsitlent. 


A constitutional 


]ioint of some nicely was lliereby rai'.ed, fur an emergency 
l aiiclid.iie of ihi> kind was only eligible in default of the Vice- 
President, who Would otherwise succeed automatically to the 
presidential vacancy. Sacasa. tlie \’ice-President of 192"), had 
never reltncjuisheil his tifliee, Init had nn-rely been tcmj^orarily 
excluded from the country bs ye/re mujtuit'. He had returned 
on I December, w ithin a mtniili of Diaz's election, and was pro- 
claimed President by his Liberal suj>p»>i icrs, his claim receiving 
official recognition from Mexico, 

1 he juridical merits of the ri\ .il claims need not detain us, 
since the plain fact was tliat at this point Diaz and Sacasa had 
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p. 206), and withheld, on that ground, their recognition from 
Sehor Diaz; a step which, though of no practical importance, 
was a strong moral protest against the policy pursued by the 
United States. 

The latter, meanwhile, were involved in fresh and more 
serious trouble. One of the insurgent commanders, General 
Sandino, had remained recalcitrant; and he now began a 
guerilla warfare against the United States troops, which neces- 
sitated considerable reinforcements, and continued for nearly 
two years. Indeed, though Sandino temporarily withdrew to 
Mexico during the later part of the year 1929, and the United 
States Marine Expeditionary Force was considerably reduced 
in numbers during the same year, there was a recurrence of 
trouble in April 1931, which necessitated the intervention of 
two United States warships. By 1929, however, the policy of 
Washington was to extricate itself as far as possible, and to 
leave the control of internal order in the hands of the Nicara- 
guan National Guards, under United States officers. 

The elections of 1928 had meanwhile resulted in a decisive 
Liberal majority, and the new President, General Moncada, 
though personally on good terms with the United States 
Government, was actually one of Senor Sacasa’s principal sup- 
porters in the previous struggle. In January 1919 Senor Sacasa 
himself was appointed Nicaraguan Minister in Washington, a 
denouement which, while indicating more friendly relations 
between his party and the United States, wore also the aspect 
of a rather ironic commentary on the situation. The episode 
concluded on 2 January 1933 when the last of the United 
States marines left tl;e country. 

The Panama Treaty 

The Nicaraguan affiiir did not add to the prestige of the 
United States in Latin America, and indeed conduced to 
strengthening the resentment with which their claims to 
hegemony were regarded. A striking instance of these reactions 
was the gesture of independence made by Panama in refusing 
to ratify a treaty concluded with the United States in 1926. 
This little republic had perhaps been more completely divested 
of the attributes of independent sovereignty than any other. 
In regard to the canal zone, absolute sovereign rights were 
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Doctrine’, it said, ‘states a case of the United States ver^ 
Europe, and not of the United States versus Latin America.’ 

A region hitherto particularly subject to the control of the 
United States, which was destined to derive a new freedom 
from the change in policy, was the black republic of Haiti. 
Since 1915, Haiti had been virtually a protectorate of the 
United States, who had found a pretext for inter\'ention in the 
violation of the French Legation by a mob which had dragged 
out a Haitian ex-president from its sanctuary, and torn him to 
pieces. Interference was justified under the Monroe Doctrine 
as necessary to forestall similar action by France, though such 
action, in the middle of the First World War, does not appear 
to have been probable. Since 1915, the island republic had 
been governed by a United States High Commissioner, assisted 
by five other American officials, and supported by a force of 
marines. In 1929, however, dislike of certain aspects of United 
States policy, especially the removal of the ban on acquisition 
of land by foreigners, and the Americanization of educational 
methods, led to a disturbance, in consequence of which a Com- 
mission was appointed, in February' 1930, to investigate when 
and how the United States should withdraw from Haiti, and 
their policy in the interim. This Commission reported in favour 
of the progressive Haitianizalion of the serv’ices, to fit the 
departments of the Government to assume responsibility in 
1936, the abolition of the office of High Commissioner and the 
substitution of a non-military Minister to combine his duties 
with those of diplomatic representative, the gradual with- 
drawal of the marines, and the negotiation of agreements 
providing for less intciacntion in Haitian domestic affairs in 
the future. The grievances connected with the educational 
system were at the same time independently investigated by 
another commission. As a sequel to these investigations, the 
United States troops refrained from supervising the elections 
which took place in October 1930^ and these passed off without 
serious disorder. 

In November of the same year a Nlinister appointed by the 
United States arrived in Haiti, and the High Commissioner was 
withdrawn. This was followed up, in September i932> by the 
signature of a treaty, which, however, the Haitian Assembly 
rejected on account of certain alleged ambiguities. On 
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7 August 1933 a new agreement was signed, which while 
rontil^ing Ac financial administration previously “P 
“lendee on some outstanding bonds, prowded for the 
complete withdrawal of American forces by October 1934- 


The Philippines 
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approval of the Philippine legislature on ivt y. 
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thus came into being, from November I 935 » ^ transitional 
period designed to culminate in complete independence ten 
years later. 

Cuba and the United States 

The complete aversion of the United States from the policy 
of intervention which they had formerly pursued was clearly 
brought out by the attitude of the Roosevelt administration 
during the disturbances which broke out in Cuba during the 
year 1933. Cuba had long been ripening for revolution as a 
result of a severe economic depression, connected particularly 
with the decline of her trade with the United States. American 
purchases of Cuban products had declined from 207 million 
dollars in 1929 to 58*3 millions in 1932. This conduced to the 
unpopularity of the existing administration, which, moreover, 
kept itself in power by methods hardly calculated to enhance 
its popularity. By the arrangement known as the Platt Amend- 
ment of 1901, the United States were fully entitled to intervene 
in Cuban affairs ‘for the maintenance of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty*. Yet 
when American efforts at conciliation proved unsuccessful, and 
two revolutions broke out in quick succession in 1933, the 
Government of the United States showed itself most reluctant 
to intcr\-cnc. \Varships were dispatched on two occasions, but 
were withdrawn as soon as possible, and active interference m 
the fighting which took place on the island was carefully 
avoided. President Roosevelt invited a conference with the 
diplomatic representatives of the leading South American 
states and Mexico, and expressed to them his extreme reluct- 
ance to engage in intervention. The non-existence of a govern- 
ment fit to be recognized placed great obstacles in the way of 
the conclusion of a trade agreement with Cuba which was 
calculated to ease the economic tension, and it was felt in many 
quarters that the rights conferred by the Platt Amendment 
were more of a hindrance than a help. At the close of I 933 » 
President was reported to be considering the abrogation of the 
Amendment as a step towards the improvement of relations, 
and, on 9 June 193.I, a treaty was ratified by which tliis arrange- 
ment was definitely terminated. 'I’lic United States had, by 
this time, enough to do to deal with their own internal situation, 
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but it had also become evident that any riwTr 

ment which would defeat its objects. 
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NATIONALISM, ZIONISM, AND THE ARAB 


Growth of Pan-Arabian Aspirations 

AS that great authority, the late Dr Hogarth, pointed out 
/\ in his Histoiy of ArabiCy ‘Arabia, as a regional name, has 
X Vdiffcrcnt acceptations: some confine it to the Peninsula, 
some include the great wedge of desert prolonged to an apex 
between Syria and Mesopotamia far north of that thirtieth 
parallel which roughly subtends the peninsular mass.’ Even 
this exclusion of Syria and Mesopotamia is, in a sense, artificial. 
To the Arab mind, the ‘Jaziratu‘l-Arab’ — the island or penin- 
sula of the Arabs — comprises the whole region as far north as 
tlic present frontier of Turkey, bounded on the cast by Persia 
and on the west by the Mediterranean. 


Before the First World \Var, tlic whole of this region, as well 
as Eg>’pt, to which the cultural unity of the Arab-speaking 
world extends and from which it draws its inspiration from 
books and newspapers printed in Cairo, was subject to a single 
sovereignty, that of the Ottoman Empire. Yet, under the 
policy of (Jivide ef impera which actuated the Turkish regime, 


lliis superficial unity was counterbalanced by the fact that the 
Arab population comprised in the area was broken up into a 
large number of mutually hostile tribes, none of which possessed 
or claimed more than a vei*)’ limited sliarc of the territory. The 
itlea ol a united Arabian Empire first received overt expression 
in the claims ^\ hil :!ie Shcril' of Mecca made in his negotiations 
with Great Britain in the early stages of tlic war. 

In the situation apparent in 1925-6, there was an equal 
contradiction between the superficial and the essential position, 
but the contrast tvas revci'sed. I'lie single sovereignty had been 
subdivided into the fi>ur States of the Syrian mandate— Great 
Lebanon, the Alawi, Syria proper, and the Jebel cd Druse; 
Palestine and 'Eransjordania to the south of these, and to the 


cast Iraq; while in the Arabian peninsula there were at least 


two independent sovereignties, the Nejcl-Hijaz and the Yemen. 
I'hcrc seemed at lii-st sight to be no \ csiigc of Arabian unity. 
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But, in fact, the combined effects of 

and the nationalist ideal encouraged by the Peace Sc«len e 
had given the conception of such a un.ty .ycahty 't had 

never had before. An Arab movement m Palc^tme o . • 

for the first time capable of producing .mmcdiate reactions as 

far away as Baghdad. 

Risk of a 'Holy 

At the same time, the traditional 
Arab had been diverted into more serious channels. H nto 

the constant and internecine raiding 

as Professor Toynbee has put it,' 'not Vr ec 

fare as a wasteful redistribution of stock conduc.ec h the 

amenities of a sport', a °^^,Xed l«s 

economic stresses', which the new conditions >'“d ^ . 
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single kingdom had they had absorbed 

and more scientific conception o * i,„inne and the 

some experience ^y^ywe^cnrarni.amcnls sJenied only 

r ^cn wim the ^wmg seme of ^ 

homogeneity which the J tribal warfare 

ment m communication and t comparatively 

promoted, there seemed a dang ‘ii„ly War, 

harmless raids of the past would nurtiuoued the 

waged against the foreign control wh.cli liad paiUUuu 

territory of greater Arabia. 

Relations with the Nfjd-lRjiiZ 

That this was not merely a 

rendered evident p the atti m e f . |;,„,uirism 

chiefs of the Wahhabi Kingdom. H e pu „,^,.iike 

of Ibn Saud’s subjects coinbincd willi their c i„ 

propensities to rcinlorce economic mo redoubtable 

the autumn of . 92 G. 

of the Wahhabi captains, joined with ill ^ 

to request from Ibn Sand jicrinission to laiineh a Jii, b 

. >™l /-.-“r of AJfo^,. 1919. P- 367- 
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aU non-Wahhabis, and in April of the following year he 
returned, in company with about 3,000 fighting men, to repeat 
the demand, suggesting on this occasion that his sovereign was 
‘allowing himself to be tempted by worldly interests into 

neglecting the interests of God’. 

It was fortunate that Ibn Saud continued to maintain his 

friendship with Great Britain. As the result of negotiations with 
Sir Gilbert Clayton at Jidda, a treaty was signed in May 1927, 
superseding that of 1915 which had hitherto governed Ae 
relations between the two countries. This instrument, which 
recognized the complete independence of the Wahhabi ruler, 
and was drawn between the parties on an equal footing, in 
terms of reciprocity, provided for the suppression in each terri- 
tory of unlawful activit'cs directed against the peace of the 
other, and safeguarded the interests of Kuweit and the coastal 
chiefs under British protection. In February 1927 Saud 
had fortified himself with a legal opinion obtained from the 
‘ulama of Nejd, which, while returning a reactionary answer on 
subordinate matters where Wahhabi puritanism was in conflict 
witli the practice of laxcr Muslims, diplomatically left the issue 
of the Jihad in the discretion of the sovereign. Ibn Saud was 
accordingly enabled to refuse, with authority, the demands of 
his subjects for a ‘Holy War’. The less satisfactory decisions on 
minor religious matters brought him, however, into somewhat 
strained relations with the Government of Egypt. 

Faysal ud Da\sish, however, now proceeded to independent 
action. In the autumn of 1927 and the early part of 1928 Ac 
inaugurated several serious raids into Iraq and Kuweit, which 
necessitated tlic intenention of British aircraft and armoured 
cal's; Transjordan was threatened with similar activities, and in 
both regions ^Vahhabi penetration induced several tribes to 
transfer their allegiance. In the later part of 1928 the situation 
improved, notwithstanding tire breakdown of two conferences 
with Ibn Saud, which took place at Jidda and Haifa respec- 
tively at this time. The second of these was concerned merely 
with the status of the Hijaz Railway, which ran through the 
mandated territories of Palestine and Syria, as well as through 
Ibn Saud’s dominions. But the first broke down over the ques- 
tion of the establishment of military posts witliin the Iraq 
frontier, which had sen'cd as a pretext for Wahhabi raids. Ibn 
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Saud regarded the construction of these poste as “ 

ment of his treaty rights, a contcnt.on tvhtch the Bnt.sh and 

Iraqi representatives disputed, on the ground 

of tL posts was sixty miles within the front.er. But m No em 

her 1928 Faysal ud Dawish threw off all pretence 

to Ibn Sand and resorted to ar.ned hon slnch was 

apparently terminated in March 1929 y „ j 

King at Sabalah, in the course of winch Faysal ud ^ w^ 

wounded. Ibn Saud thereupon departed “P™ “ > 
but the revolt not only broke out again 
serious proportions; in November, lowetcr, 

Neid-Hiiaz beffan a general advance, and m Jam . . 93 

Sds^t^t^ing Fa® al ud Dawish, surretnlercd 
ally. This success greatly strengthened Ibn Sau 1 i ' . , ’j 

he was enabled not only to establish Inendly relatto d r 
and Kuweit, but to make some judteous >1 e n 

duction of those IVestern innovat.ons " 1 . > , 

offended the puritan susccpt.bilit.es ol Ins subjects. - ^ j 

however, that the general situation owed ntuch > ‘ P‘ 1^; 

prestige and diplomatic sagacity of the ruU r a. ' j 
event of his death or rcnoval there might easily be a rceruclcs 

ccncc of serious trouble. 

The French in Syria 

Such serious trouble had in the meantime broken out in the 

French mandated territory of Syria. .nVcv'^ancl in 

After the recall of the just and popular 
November 1924, a critical situation was 

His successor. General Sarrail, a violent an 1 ir ulitional 

almost immediately to alienate the symp;;t>‘'^''‘ had 

supporter, of France, the Lebanese Christians. 
he done so than he was confronted with a ci iuca . ‘ j 

Jebel ed Druse. In that isolated mass ol -'f J 

dividing the fertile Hauran from the I nm-dinki. Under 

community of the Druses had Its pi incipa . proved 

every administration of Syria these Druse clan 
exceptionally formidable and diflicult to con ^ 

been induced to recognize the to them a 

agreement, signed m March 1921, w 11 elected 

wide measure of independence, under a n' 
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by themselves, with a French adviser. In 1923, however, in 
consequence of the death of Salim Pasha, the Governor, the 
elective Council of the Druses appointed the adviser. Captain 
Carbillet, as his temporary successor. 

Captain Carbillet was an enthusiast for public works, and the 
modern improvements which he carried out in less than two 
years were really astonishing. Roads, reservoirs, and irrigation 
channels appeared as if by magic among the rocks of the Jebel, 
and these material benefits were accompanied by a number of 
decidedly useful administrative reforms. But the works were 
carried out by a system of forced labour to which the Turkish 
regime could show no parallel, and the administration was 
exercised with a heav^'-handed severity which alienated 
chieftain and peasant alike. In April 1925 a deputation from 
the Druses laid before General Sarrail tlieir complaints of this 
tyrannous regime, requesting that the condition of the agree- 
ment of 1921, which stipulated that the Governor should be 
a native, should now be fulfilled. The High Commissioner 
expressed his entire confidence in Captain Carbillet, treated the 
agreement as possessing ‘a purely historic value’, and brusquely 
dismissed the delegation. On receiving alarming reports of the 
local situation from the officer acting as the Governor’s deputy 
during his absence on furlough, he not only disregarded them 
but ordered the supersession of his informant. Further repre- 
sentations from the Druses were summarily rebuffed. Finally, 
General Sarrail ordered that the leading chiefs should be 
invited to present their grievances in Damascus, and should, 
on arrival, be placed in confinement. In spile of protests from 
the French delegate n Damascus, this treacherous scheme was 
carried into effect, vl the three Druse chiefs who were con- 
fiding enough to accept the invitation found themselves rele- 
gated to ‘enforced residence’ at Palmyra. Within a few days 
one of the remaining chieftains, Sultan cl Atrash, had mobilized 
his followers, and a most serious revolt had commenced. 

The military authorities seem to have been quite unprepared 
for this development, and the campaign opened with a dis- 
astrous defeat of the French forces, with heavy casualties, and 
the capture by the enemy of guns and munitions. Further 
reverses followed, and in October the insurgents were fighting 
in Damascus itself. The garrison retired to the citadel, and 
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bombarded the town, causing much though the 

population and immense materi . about the im- 
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Vi.l.A. 
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the Ottoman Empire to constitute an indivisible political unity. 
This was not only inconsistent with the subdivision of the 
mandated territory which had been made by France, but also, 
in M. Ponsot’s opinion, with the status of Palestine. He accord- 
ingly declared reservations on this and a number of other 
points, which he suggested should be separated from the 
rest of the draft in its consideration by the Assembly. The 
suggestion was nevertheless rejected, and the Commissioner 
retorted by adjourning the Assembly. After further negotiations 
had resulted in a deadlock, M. Ponsot, in May 1930, pro- 
mulgated a Constitution for Syria by his own unilateral act, 
accompanied by four other proclamations, regulating the 
administration of the other divisions of the mandate, and 
making arrangements for a conference on their common 
interests. The publication of these documents led to protests 
and demonstrations, but to no serious disturbance. 


Palestine 

In Palestine the problems created by the mandate were, as 
may have been gathered at an earlier stage, of exceptional 
complexity. Whereas the spirit of the age everywhere encour- 
aged the creation of national States with a homogeneous racial 
composition, the Palestine mandate had as its declared object 
the preparation for self-government of a population consisting 
of two discordant elements, one native, tlic otlier deliberately 
introduced, and in the meanwhile the reconciliation ofJc\vislx 
claims to a national !ujmc with the full preservation of the rights 
of the Arab inliaL ' is. Professor Loynbcc has compared the 
tour deforce atteni] by Great Britain to the action of a small 
boy who has wiin<:.-.scd an accidental explosion of gunpowder 
in a neighbour s gaidcn, and, finding only one ofthc necessary 
ingiedicnts in his own, has bought a sackful of the necessary 

saltpetre and having mixed it wcW in is waiting for the wind to 
blow a spark (hat way. ‘ 

In August 1929 a partial explosion occurred, sufficiently 
serious to indicate the jirobable consequences of leaving tlie 
explosive ingredients without cflicient and experienced super- 
vision. Hitherto, the antagonism between the ttvo races had 
been confined to economic and cultural grounds: it was the 

^ Inianaiional d/TaiVj, January 1931, p. 48. 
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rekindling on this occasion, of the fires of religious 
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In August 1929 demonstrations by both sides culminated in 
a most serious outbreak, as a result of which 133 Jews and 
1 16 Arabs lost their lives, while a much larger number suffered 
injuries. The disturbances extended to other parts of the terri- 
tory, necessitating the augmentation of the military and police 
forces, a stricter surveillance of the press, and the suspension of 
discussions on the subject of constitutional changes in Palestine. 
In May 1930, at the request of the British representative, the 
Council of the League appointed a neutral Commission to 
investigate the rights and claims connected with the Wall, and 
at the same time Sir John Hope Simpson was sent to Palestine 
to report on the wider questions of Jewish immigration and 
land-settlement, while the Labour Schedule, governing the 
admission of Jews to the country, was temporarily suspended* 
The publication of the Simpson Report, in October 1930, was 
accompanied by the issue of a White Paper,* intended to define 
the policy of the mandator)' Power. The latter document 
aroused a storm in Zionist circles, where it was interpreted as 
a departure from the pledges of the Balfour declaration, and 
as being anti-jewish in tone and temper. The Simpson report, 
with its limited estimate of the possibilities for Zionist settle- 
ment, created considerable disappointment, demonstrating, as 
it did, the inijjossibility of looking forward to an eventual 
Jewish majority in the country. An attempt to allay the storm 
was made by Sir Ramsay MacDonald in a letter to Dr Weiz- 
mann, the ex-Presid. it of the Zionist organization, but this 
only served to aroi; in a similar manner, the suspicion and 
lescntmcnt of the d .J, party. In spite of the announcement of 
a piojectod cxpcndivjrc of ^'2! million on the development of 
t le pioduclivity of the country, with a view to facilitating 
increased iinmignuion, the situation continued to give little 
promise of tliat aj)proacl» towards self-government which the 
terms of the mandate prescribed. 


Iraq 

In Iraq, meanwhile, the attempt to regulate the relations 
between the mandatory Power and the territory by a treaty 
which, while purporting to recognize independence should 

* Cmd. 3692 of 1930. 
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retain the requisite measure of control, was 
satisfaction to Iraqi politicians The 
contemDlated the admission of Iraq to mem p 
LeaguTof Nations in .9^8, but this date was 
and made conditional upon cont.nuous 

development of the country. A new m - W, 

remained unratified, and a new term, 

‘the perplexing predicament , independence 

ous and striking anomalies quahf>i g 

by practical control Commissioner, Sir Gilbert 

ClSo^ :m::piarch 

died m the following September, an un Nations 

given to support the ^"didatur i,„,„cdiate cllect in 

membership m 1932, and thi ^rcaty of alliance 

clearing the atmosphere. I” to take clfcct on the 

was concluded {ratified 26 January 93 )> r-J j member- 

termination of the mandate by the ^ ‘u ‘creat 

ship of the League. By the terms ^'."hTu "di and also in 
Britain was entitled to maintain treaty, 

Mosul for five in the vicinity of 

and subsequently at air base Euphrates. 

Basra and at a selected spo to military 

Each party promised “nsu a mn^ and ultim 

support in the event of a d I criticism from a 
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independence which it fim"“rwhic h this 
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early termination of the manda c \ Coaservative 

Syrian agitation in favour our’ communications 

circles in Great Britain, the safeg • dancer llial the 

appeared insufftcient while ‘'‘her - ms „act, 

British forces might be ceased to 

to enforce an Arab policy, which U would 

control, against minority communities. 

The Fate of the Assyrians 

. I acno-rr to be contemplated by 
From another angle, the d g ^ subject of alarm to 

minorities in an independent Iraq 
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the minorities thcniselvcs, though it was the withdrawal of 
British influence which they feared, rather than the prospect 
that British force might be subscr\ient to Arab policy. These 
fears were only too amply justified within a short time of the 
termination of the mandate by Iraq’s admission to the League 
in October 1932. The victims were the Assyrian community, 
a group of Ncstorian Christians originally resident in the 
mountains to the north of the Mesopotamian frontier. They 
had entered Iraq as refugees from the Turks, and their existence 
was the principal reason for the British claim to extend the 
frontier of the mandated territory sufficiently far north to 
include their home district (sec Chapter VIII). The League, 
however, awarded this territory to Turkey, which refused to 
permit the repatriation of the fugitives. After the Arab revolt 
of 1920, numbers of them were enlisted by Great Britain in a 
fighting force, which acquired considerable prestige and did 
excellent work under British officers. This policy, however, 
tended to emphasize their alien status, and gave rise to jealousy 
tlirougli invidious comparison with the new Iraqi army, which 
the Levies regarded with undisguised contempt. 

The problem of settling the Assyrians in their adopted 
country proved one of insuperable difficulty. There was no 
vacant accommodation in which to plant them as a homo- 
geneous community. In June 1932, alarmed at the imminent 
prospect of the termination of the mandate, many of them 
adhered to an Assyrian National Pact, which made impractic- 
able demands, in supjjort of winch the Levies mutinied, and 
were with difliculiy persuaded to return to their duties. Their 
hereditary leader, both spiritual and temporal, the Mar 
Shimun, travelled to Geneva to present their claims, but was 
completely unsuccessful. The attempt, moreover, gravely 
incensed the Iraq Government, at a time when King Feisal, 
whose policy was more humane and conciliatory, was un- 
fortunately absent in England. In July, under some misunder- 
standing, about 800 Assyrians left the country with the object 
of settling in Syria. 'I he Trench authorities, however, refused 
to receive them, and sent them back, unfortunately without 
depriving them of arms. On 4 August they returned, and a 
collision took place with Iraqi troops, who suffered some 
casualties and retaliated by shooting all prisoners out of hand. 
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Exaggerated reports of the fighting led to panic in official 
circles in Baghdad, who encouraged the Iraqi army to severe 
measures. The result was a wholesale massacre of unarmed 
inhabitants in Assyrian villages, the worst episode being that 
at Simmel, on 1 1 August, where the male inhabitants were 
methodically exterminated, while the women and children 
were left without food for three days. A certain amount of 
murder and looting was also perpetrated by Kurds and Arabs, 
but the main responsibility attaches to the Iraqi troops, who 
may have exceeded their orders, though their commander, 
Bekir Sidky, was honoured on his return to Baghdad by driving 
through the streets with the Prime Minister to the applause of 
the inhabitants. The British did what they could, by organizing 
relief work and administering a refugee camp at Mosul, but 
they were deterred from intervention or the encouragement of 
League intervention by the fear of exciting further massacres, 
which were openly threatened in such an event. I hc picstige 
of Great Britain suffered a severe blow, and the incident was a 
grave warning against the danger of premature abandonment 
of any of the Arab mandates. 

Egypt 

The history of Anglo-Egypiinn relations during this period 
is that of a scries of unsuccessful attempts to employ the ex- 
pedient which had achieved at legist moderately satisfactory 
results in Iraq. When British diplomacy, with its native love 
of compromise, wishes to retain the substance of control while 
conceding the shadow of independence, it is apt to resort to 
the method of a treaty. This was the solution adopted not only 
in Iraq, but also in attempting to settle the Irish question. The 
difficulty is to find a formula reconciling the rcquircrncim of 
the one party with the naiionalistic .susceptibilities of the other. 
In February 1922, Great Britain had told Egypt * ^ ic was 

henceforth an independent sovereign State, and had proceeded 
to secure, by appropriate reservations, that her independence 
should be qualified. This had failed to meet with the accept- 
ance of Eifyptian Nationalist politicians, and m 19-7 > 

again in 1929-30, attempts were made to render t ic appearance 
of independence more convincing by incorjjoraling t ic essentia 
reservations— which really were essential— m the clauses of a 
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treaty ostensibly concluded between two parties of equal status. 
The history of both attempts shows remarkable points of 
resemblance. In both instances the initial step was taken by the 
Egyptian Prime Minister in the course of informal discussions 
with the British Foreign Secretary. In both cases agreement 
appeared to have been reached between the original nego- 
tiators. In both cases the ultimate break-down was due to the 
fact that the Egyptian Prime Minister did not enjoy the support 
of a parliamentary majority, the party in overwhelming 
superiority being that of the VVafd or nationalists, whose leader 
on the first occasion, Zaghlul Pasha, had refrained from taking 
office ever since his resignation following the murder of Sir Lee 
Stack in 1924. The success of the first attempt, in 1927, was 
further prejudiced by the death of Zaghlul in August of that 
year, since his successor in the leadership of the Wafd, Nahhas 
Pasha, could only judge the proposals on the general principles 
of the parly, and was unable to be certain what would have 
been his predecessor’s reactions towards them. The point on 
which the views of the parties proved impossible to reconcile 
was, lu)\s*cvcr, different in each case. 

'fhe matters absolutely reserved to the discretion of the 
British Government by their declaration of February 1922 were 
as fblKiws: 

1. Th'- security of iho communications of the British Empire. 

2. The dclrncc <jf Egypt against ft)rcign aggression or interference. 

3. 'fhe prt)i(’ction otT'orfigu and minority interests. 

4. '^fhe status of the Su ' \n. 

Of these, the two most important points of difference were 
the presence of British troops on Egy ptian soil necessitated by 
(1), and the fourth p<.'inl relating to the Sudan. The latter was 
eliminated on the first occasion liy the expedient of omission, 
and an attempt w.ls made to postpone the other main issue; it 
was, however, upon the question of the presence of the British 
Army in Eg)-pt that the \Vafd leader proved entirely uncom- 
promising, and it was uj)on this that the negotiations broke 
down in March 1928. In tlic draft of 1930 the British forces 
were restricted to an area east of longitude 32° E. and this 
appeared to meet Eg)'ptian susceptibilities. But on this occasion 
the Sudan proved to be the insuperable obstacle during the 
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final negotiations, which were conducted by Nahhas Pasha, 
after his party, the Wafd, had been returned to power by an 
enormous majority in the elections of December 1929. 

The Sudan, after its reconquest by the joint forces of Egjp 
and Great Britain in 1896-8, had been placed under an Anglc^ 
Egyptian Condominium by an agreement made on 19 Jantu D 
1^9. In its subsequent development both nations had share 

though Great Britain had played rthe War 

administration. With the growth of Nationalism th War 

was associated an agitation for the complete 

the Sudan in Egypt, which increased m V 

accompanied by disturbances of a more or less 

There Ws at this time never any question British Gove^ 

ment acceding to the demand, on this pom riiamber- 

Lord Parmoor were as emphatic as those of S- Amta Chan^ber 

lain. Great Britain was, however, content to « 'h Con 
dominium continue, and even to enter into “ 

its future status, providing nothing was ^.^^^ble 

the meanwhile to disturb the status quo. ‘ 

condition was never observed by the Egyptians " 

murder of Sir Lee Stack the British Governin nt ''e s t p 

of evacuating all Egyptian officers and Ep'P -o" ^ 

army, and Coturnuem,":::^ 

Englishman appointed by the King ° which led to 

meLation of fhe British Govjrnmcnn^ah. mp. which led 

a senous mutiny on the part ot one h> l , j make 

fuel to the fire of Nationalist discontent. 

Egyptian opinion more attitude lay in the fact 

substantial ground for the Nation < mntrol of the Nile 

that control was, however, 

water-supply. The allocation oi u 

ov;imincd bv a Commission in igsj > • • 

wL sadicm^irsettled, on the lines of the Commission s 

report, by an agreement ^ , for a treaty in 

^^"rurrm "httfresiricted immigration of 
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Egyptian nationals into this territory. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the real obstacle to a settlement was a mutual 
mistrust, which was probably more or less justified on both 
sides, from the standpoint of each. Great Britain felt that her 
material interests could not be left to depend merely upon 
Egyptian good faith, and Egyptian nationalism suspected that 
there was no intention of allowing the independence at which it 
aimed to be anything but illusory. Though these difficulties of 
arriving at a permanent and trustworthy settlement were for 
some time enhanced by the domestic political situation in the 
country, where constitutional parliamentary government was 
repeatedly suspended by the act of the King, every obstacle 
was eventually destined to be overcome. At the time, however, 
it appeared surprising that agreement should have been so 
nearly attained, even though on each occasion success was 
only approached by postponing the most serious points of 
controversy. 

In the field which has been surveyed in this chapter, the 
main conclusions which seem to emerge are — firstly, the great 
danger to peace and orderly government if the control of a 
Western Power was removed, and secondly, the growing 
difficulty of maintaining such control in a world which dis- 
countenances force and encourages the aspirations of racial 
nationalism. Taken with the increasing sense of Arab unity, 
and the emergence of a consolidated Power in the Arabian 
peninsula, the prospect might well arouse considerable anxiety. 
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CHINA TO l 930 

T he truth or falsity of the prediction by General Smu^ 
quoted in Chapter IX (p. .46), had no. yet esta^ 
lished, but during the first four or five years Hdlou .ng the 
termination of the Peace Conference of Pans tt would have been 
difficult to point to any striking evidence m support “f ‘ 
there expreLd. Europe undoubtedly was the locus of 
and the seed-plot of international crises: such 1 ac.fic P^' 

as had seemed .0 constitute a threat •'‘PP-^^l ° ‘l; 

an early and satisfactory solution during the "K n Con 

ference of .92.-2. Not until the his ore the 

begin to change: but with the second period ol our histor>, the 

FafEit^tarmd .0 take a place in world alfairs which promised 

to justify the prediction of the South '‘•I''' 

The central factor in the situation-anarchy .. Chin h^ 

indeed existed from the first, but from ' . S r k^s 

little more than a question of Chinese do.hcst.c p d tics. Strikes 

and trade disputes were numerous an m [^pretext' 

motive might generally be traced behind \ 

Bolshevik propaganda, insidious and P<='^'""’‘’ 'f Cl na 

even then” to infinence the growing ' “^P.^T civn 

against the domination of U „„ imcrnational 

war hampered commercial rda > nttmtion from 

crisis arose of a magnitude sufiic.cnt to dive . attenUon ^oin 

the menacing problems of Europe. uc , |j jiy 

whole, the trade figures of the country remained extrao.d.nar.ly 

S' moment that questions anise 
national negotiations, the internal state o -j^com- 

a formidable obstacle; foreign countries, aip-icult to 

modating and they could 

a [pt: ottiona^ich^^^^^^^^ one fecitng at ai. generally 
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shared by all sections of the Chinese population, were at once 
a threat to peace and an obstacle to settlement. The internal 
condition of the country cannot, therefore, be ignored: though 
domestic politics should as far as possible be excluded from the 
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scope of this work, in dealing with the Far Eastern question it is 
necessary to devote some space to its consideration. 

For some 2,200 years, the constitution of China had remained 
unchanged. The rule of the Emperor was technically autocratic. 
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but in practice his control over the provinces was confined to the 
appointment of the governing officials and the requisition of 
funds to meet the central expenditure. There was thus a arp 
measure of local independence throughout the Empire, and the 

Emperor himself was the only real bond of union. 

Through the revolution of IQIE ^ millennial tradition of 
government was subjected to a sudden and complete chmige 
A republic with a parliamentary system of government based 
upon Western ideas was substituted overnight m a vaspountry 
about ninety-nine per cent of whose population was illiterate. 

It has been claimed that the adoption of par!iamcntar>' institu- 
tions was less difficult in C:hina than in any other oriental 
country, since a crude popular control of oppressive 
had long been intermittently exercised througdi the mstitu 
of a communal boycott.* The author relerred to suggests thaU 
‘In so acting the people unconsciously exercised the esse.U al 

function of parliamentary government, the ^ . ^ 

principle that taxation can only be imposed with the consent 
of the people’, but it may be doubted whether so rudm entar> 
and instinctive a reaction against oppression is any adequate 
evidence of political capacity. 

The immediate elVcci ol' the rcvolulien was anarch> 
inteRration. The link which bound the vast Lmp.rc of Chma 
in some sort of unity had been destroyed. 1 he 

gathered its main inspiration fr.mi ''•’f "'‘’l'.''-'-";; * " 

die Canton area of the c.vtrcme south, of whom Sun 
the leading spirit. This was exceedingly remote l.om 
of government at Peking, and such ha.soii as was ' ‘ 

removed at the outset of the revoluuo.i by the 
Sun Yat-sen from the position of Presulent to 

been elected, in favour of Yuan Shili-kai, a -oustrsa i\ . 

man of the old school, who bad resisted the revolution >'k ■ 

possible, and who had no inlcntio.t of sub.m. .n;g to po ula. 
control. In 1913 he dissolved iu.d prosenhed the Kui.m nt. „ 
or National Party, and thcnceforw.ird ru ed walhonl 1 arh. - 
ment In 1915 he threw oil all pretence a, id proclaimed 1 .. elf 
Emperor, but was forced to postpone the change ol constitution 
and shordy afterwards died (G June Hjib). H.s successor to the 

■ Paper by Alfred 1 lip|.bley oi. 'Tbe U.i.ie.e Revoliiiio..’ read to ihe Cemral 
A^n Society in 1912. 
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Presidency, Li Yuan-hung, re-convoked the Parliament, but 
dissolved it again in the following year, after which the split 
between north and south was openly declared by the assembly 
of a rival parliamentary government in Canton, under the 
leadership of Sun Yat-sen. This political cleavage had, how- 
ever, in fact existed throughout the revolution, and was, indeed, 
almost a permanent factor in the situation, reflected geographic- 
ally by the bisection of China from east to west by the Yangtse 
river. 


The Northern Civil War^ First Stage 
After the death of Yuan Shih-kai the government which his 
strong personality had succeeded to a large extent in holding 
together rapidly dissolved into its component fragments. In 
1922 civil war broke out in North China, and its history became 
a bewildering kaleidoscope of continually changing alliances 
between the rival Tuchuns. Of these the most important at this 
stage were Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian ‘war-lord’, and 
Wu Pci-fu, one of whose subordinates, Feng Yu-hsiang, ‘the 
Christian General’, was soon destined to achieve independent 
notoriety. The early operations of the civil war forced Chang 
Tso-lin and Sun Yat-sen into an unnatural alliance from which 
neither profited, for Chang was defeated by the Wu Pei-fu 
combination, and Sun, on his return to Canton, found it 
occupied by his former supporter, General Chen Cliiung-ming, 
and was temporarily forced to retire to Shanghai. The im- 
mediate ellcct of Wu's victory was the reinstatement of the 
cx-president, Li Yuan-hung, and the reassembly of the Peking 
parliament, but this apparent restoration of constitutional 
government in the north was of short duration. The new 
President aimed at the unification of China through peaceful 
reconciliation, whereas the war-lords who had reinstated him 
were believers in force. In June, therefore, a fresh interregnum 
was caused by the eviction of Li Yuan-hung, pending the 
appointment to the presidency of Tsao Kun, a military col- 
league of Wu Pci-fu. In 1924 Wu started a campaign in pur- 
suance of his ideal of forcible unification. But, owing to the 
desertion of Feng, who withdrew to Peking and assumed 
militar)' control of the capital, he was easily defeated by Chang 
Tso-lin, and forced into temporar)* retirement. 
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Progress of the Kuomintang 

Meanwhile, Sun Yat-sen had succeeded in getting back to 
Canton, in the spring of 1923- 'Vith him was an adviser from 
Soviet Russia, Michael Borodin. Though this liaison with 
Bolshevism was to prove a two-edged weapon, the policy had 
much to commend it in the eyes of a revolutionary i e un, 
who saw the early fervour and enthusiasm of his associates 
fading into respectability. It was, moreover, natura to 
to Russia, since he could not expect mucli help er 

Western Powers. In the year of his return he was desuned to 
come into conflict with them through a misguided attempt to 
seize the Canton custom-house in order to secure a share ol 
the surplus revenue, and in 1924 the action ol his Government 
in dealing with a plot organized by the merchant volunteer 
corps brought him a warning from the rcprcscntati\cs o rca 
Britain. But Russia could be and was of great assistance in 
Strengthening the forces at Sun’s disposal. It was wit i ussian 
advice and under Russian instructors that tlie W lampoa 
military academy was started in 192^, wliilc Borodin and Im 
associates also succeeded in thoroughly reorganizing t ic 
Kuomintang, giving it a relation to the government c > 
modelled on that occupied by the 1 bird Internationa in rc-,.iic 
to the Moscow Government. Indeed, anyone seeing 1 1 e 
‘Kuomintang’ for the first time at this stage might ^ 
taken it for a Chinese transliteration of ‘Comintein . -a^t u 
not least the Russian Communists were experts in ]>iopagan a. 
Nor was the help derived from the Soviet Government con ine 
to China. In Moscow a university was k.unded, where 
hundreds of young Chinese were instructed in llie o s icvi 
gospel. Under these auspices the Kuomintang acquire a 

remarkable and rapid invigoration. 

The next element in the progress of tlic Nationa party was, 
paradoxically enough, the death of its leader. In 1 aic 1 19 5 
Sun Yat-sen died. As a practical leader and a man o ac on, 
he had exhibited many defects. All tliat was best o 
political writings and the ‘Three Principles’ on which he had 
conducted his revolution, was equally available alter us ca . 
The Russian advisers, who had recently seen the citccts ot 
Lenin-worship in their own country, were quick to grasp t c 
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possibilities. The body of Sun Yat-sen was embalmed. A cult 
in his honour was sedulously propagated: his writings were 
e\’crywhere disseminated. From a rather precarious position as 
the head of a local and unrecognized government he became 
a rallying symbol for the Nationalist aspirations which were 
the one thing whicli united Chinese opinion throughout tlie 
Empire. 


The Shanghai Incident 

The Communist influence was not long in making itself felt 
in an increase of ostensibly industrial disputes, which had a 
political background in the anti-foreign movement created by 
a growing nationalism, whose claims the absence of organized 
government made it impossible to satisfy. The returns of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council showed strikes in 1924 resulting 
in a loss of 289,730 days. Other ports were similarly affected. 
In February 1925 the dismissal of forty employees at a Japanese 
mill in Shanghai led to a prolonged dispute accompanied by 
violent agitation, sabotage, and even murder. On 14 May an 
attempt on the part of strikers to force an entrance into a mill 
was resisted by the Japanese occupants, who fired in self- 
defence, killing iuie o( the strikers. A memorial procession was 
organized ihrougli the international settlement on 30 May, 
which culminated in a riot, and an attack upon the police- 
station, in the course of which the police opened fire, killing 
twelve ()1 the rioters and wounding seventeen. 


'I'his event was followed almost immcdiatelv bv a similar 

r 4 

occurrence on the island of Shamcen, a portion of Canton 
containing the French and British concessions. On 23 June 
a monster demonstration of protest was marching past the 
concessions when one of its c»»ntingcnts, from the Whampoa 
military academy, fired a volley at the island, its fire being 
immediately returned by the European forces, with the result 
that thirty-seven Chinese were killed and many more wounded. 

The rejierc'ussions of these events were felt almost immediately 
tiiroughout China. A widespread boycott, directed mainly 
against the British, followed, and the demands of the Chinese 


for the abolition of foreign pri\ ilcges were urged with increased 
impatience and vehemence. The incident forms, in fact, a 
landmark in the histor>' of Chinese international relations. 
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Anarchy in the North 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the international crisis provoked 
by the Shanghai and Shamcen incidents was the first step 
towards the recognition of the southern Government by the 
foreign Powers concerned. For a stage had noiv been readied 
when it was necessary to come to an understanding upon the 
issues raised by Nationalist claims, and the diiriculty did not 
consist in any unbridgeable gulf between the standpoints of the 
parties but in the impossibility of finding a responsible authority 
with which to negotiate. For example, the Clonfercncc con- 
vened in October 1925, in conformity with the as nngton 
Agreements of 1922, to consider the future status oft ic - muse 
Customs’ tariff, broke down not because of any unwi ingniss 
on the part of the twelve nations represented to concede the 
demands of the Chinese for larifl autonomy and the a .)roi^aUon 
of existing treaty restrictions, but because, before the terimna- 
tion of the Conference, the Peking Government had faded out 
of existence. The same obstacle alone prevented the comp clion 
of arrangements for the rendition of \Vci-l»ai-wci, in accoic ance 
with undertakings which had also been given at as iin_, on. 
The Commission on Extra-territoriality, another product of the 
Washington Conference, continued, however, its delibeiaiions 

at Peking during eight months of the year. 

The real trouble in Peking was due to the resumption o 
northern civil war with a remarkable cliangc of partnci^ up 
After the defeat of Wu Pei-fu, owing to the defection I cng 
Yu-hsiang, the victorious Maiicluirian leadci, ' 
had endeavoured to purchase the Iricndl) luutia ily o e g 
by a cession of territory, only to experience, nmi uii a inoii 1, 
the same perfidy of which his antagonist, u, had been t 
victim. In December 1925, taking advantage of a ic\o t )> one 
of Chang’s generals, Feng had allaekcd another ‘jJ - 

subordinates and driven him Irom licnisin. u ci u 

Chang Tso-lin were, therefore, temporarily hu*! t 

unnatural alliance by a common resentment, \mI 1 ^ .. 

of settling accounts witli the ireaclierous C-hii^tian ^cnei. 
Feng Yu-hsiang, faced by lliis new combination, ^ 

moment opportune to depart on a visit to Moscou, JU 
his Icadcrlcss troops had withdrawn from Peking, m ^ P*"’^ J 
h.i.a. 
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they deposed the head of the Government, Tuan Chi-jui, whose 
departure to Tientsin left a complete interregnum behind him. 
At an earlier stage of the hostilities, the difficulties created for 
foreigners by the existence of the civil war had been exemplified 
by the Taku forts incident, when foreign shipping was fired on 
in the neighbourhood of Tientsin, and mines were reported to 
have been laid at the entrance to the harbour. A protest from 
the diplomatic body met with an almost abjectly conciliatory 
reply from the Government, but the episode only showed the 
impotence of the ostensible authority, and the hopelessness of 
attempting negotiations in that quarter. 

Progress and Recognition of the Southern Government 

In the South, on the other hand, though the situation in 
which foreigners were placed was far more serious, and there- 
fore demanded more urgent attention, there was at the back of 
the agitation a solid, even if obnoxious, organization, with an 
intelligible purpose behind its policy. 

The element of Bolshevism represented by the Russian 
advisers no doubt increased the difficulty of negotiation, for it 
was definitely set upon embroiling the relations between China 
and the Western Powers, but the claims of the Nationalists 
placed no insuperable obstacle in the way of settlement, and in 
any case there was a substantial authority rather than a shadow 
to deal with. 

The star of the southern — or National — Government was in 
any case in the ascendant. Under the leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek, formerly the commandant of the Whampoa Military 
Academy, its forces had succeeded in making a rapid advance 
in their campaign against the northern ‘war-lords’. In August 
1926 they received a notable recruit in Feng Yu-hsiang, whose 
visit to Moscow — or his characteristic opportunism — induced 
him to enrol himself as a member of the Kuomintang. By the 
end ol the year Wu Pei-fu and his ally Sun Chuan-fang had 
been practically eliminated as serious factors in the situation, 
the southern armies were astride the Yangtse, in occupation of 
the province of Hupeh, and on New Year’s Day, 1927, the 
National Government issued a mandate removing their capital 
to greater Hankow, which they renamed Wuhan. 

In these circumstances the first steps towards negotiation 
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with the National Government were taken in December 1926 
when Mr Lampson. the British Minister, met the Kuomintang 
Fnreim Secretary Mr Eugene Chen, and held conversations 
lith him at H^I’kow. The Nationalists had displayed their 
readiness to negotiate since the beginning of June when 
attempts were made to end the ami-foreign boycott m Canton 
which was finally terminated in October. This .mpro™t 
in the relations of the parties was no, 

an incident in the British Concession m licntsin in ^ovemocr, 
when fourteen persons connected -th the Kuomint-m^ 
arrested on a charge of seditious activities and handed over to 

the aufhoritics of fhe north. The occurrence excited^protesU 

from the National Government, but the acti Hankow 

Washington Treaty Powers, which 7*'’ 

Nationalist movement and expres^^^^ 

treaty revision and other oytstan g q . Secretaries 

modification which the B.itish Government was piepared 

consider. 

Violation of British Concessions at Hankow and Kiukians 

Notwithstani ng these eviden^ of ^ 

the Nationalist party >l“d J i foreigners, 

by a good deal of October .926 the 

After the occupation of „ncc enrolled in 

majority of the working P"P“ ■ ' , ^ ^ ruinous rise in 

labour unions, a step -'uch not only^led 

wages but was accomiiaiiicd V however, was 

culminated m a general foreig I ’,ncse. On the eve of 
actually enforced only against J‘ P ^ turn, 

Mr Lampson s arrival in of policy in 

specifically directed against the J"* which the hand 

which M. Borodin was the protap> • 27 a large 

of Russia was evident. As a result, on 3 > -UD 

mob, incited by Borodin, of British marines 

cession, and was only kept out by 
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and other naval ratings, who displayed a heroic steadiness 
under a sustained fusillade of bricks and stones. Not a shot was 
fired; not a Chinese was killed; but the concession was never- 
theless elfcctively guarded. Two days later, however, the 
defence of the Settlement having been entrusted to Chinese 
troops, the mob succeeded in effecting an entrance, and the 
same evening most of the women and children in the concession 
were evacuated. At Kiukiang a similar crisis had occurred on 
4 Januaiy', though in this case the evacuation of women and 
children preceded the invasion of the mob. Evidence was not 
lacking, however, that these events were instigated and 
approved only by the left wing of the Kuomintang, which was 
already beginning to lose its controlling influence. Mr Eugene 
Chen, the" Minister of Foreign All'airs, took immediate and 
energetic steps to secure the safety of the British Concessions and 
their inhabitants, and within a few days conversations were 
opened at Hankow between Mr Chen and Mr O'Malley, the 
Counsellor of the British Legation, who had been sent for the 
purpose by his chief, Sir Miles Lampson.^ Shortly, however, 
after the conversations were started, the British Government, 
Icaring for the security of the international settlement at 
Shanghai, ordered the dispatch of a defence force of three 
brigades to the town, under the command of Sir John Duncan. 
'I'lie National Government look umbrage at this step, which they 
construed as an act ol coercion directed against them. Alter an 
agreement had been drawn up, therefore, Mr Chen refused to 
sign it, but after some delay negotiations were resumed, and an 
agreement was eventually signed on 21 I'chruaiy by Mr Chen 
and Mr CMallcy, resigning the care of the Hankow ct>ncession 
to a new Chinese administration, under regulations to be com- 
num caled to the British Minister. The agreement caused con- 
siderable dismay to llie foreign community in other concessions 
and treaty ports, but was equally disliked by the extreme left 
wing of the Kut»mintang, who had hoped for unconditional 
surrender. 

An(i-Communisl split in the Kuomintang 

As has already been hinted, the Kuomintang party had been 
.suffering for some time from internal dissensions, between a 

' Mr I-iimpson had been made a K.C.M.G. on i January 19^7* Created 
Lo:d Killcarn 1943. 
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...ton .hi.1. ,1.. “—iTtoEf. 

to Communism, and a left %u Bo,,hevik principles. The 

ates had effectively influences'^ was the 

most active opponent . i March 1926, 

military leader. Chiang ^ . Borodin from Canton, he 

during the temporary absence of Communists and 

had attempted the expulsion o however returned 

the Russia^ ^-‘-/--/'^^^riuc^ede "i’n ^ Chiang 
in time to thwart the coupy < nromise of support 

to throw over his associates in return f-^a promise ol ^ pp^^^ 

to the projected northern expe 11 ^ carrying certain 

conference, Ghiang Kai-shc^ . r „ gprvice as heads of 
resolutions disqualifying Commu otherwise con- 

departments in the centra party. These 

trolling the activities saved Chiang's face, 

resolutions, however, m pra ^ be said 

without materially hampering In the early part of 

to have won the first rounds rontinued its successes. 

1927 the left vdng of ^^"‘‘^"^ng have been interpreted as 
The events at Hankow and K K . Kai-slick and 

being primarily aimed at Power. 

his associates by ‘ Hankow rfthcr than at Cl.iang’s 

In meeting on to “ Communist section of the party 

headquarters S’ , ; ^ „crc able to follow up, 

registered another victory, w Y Centre and Right 

owing to the boycott of Utc f K^.^hek from The 

of the party, by “/'‘''“‘''chi'er Tdecition fminally ratified by the 

post of Commandcr-in-Chicf, ^ ,,„„.evcr, which Itad 

Government on 17 April. I S energetic 

meanwhile fallen into his h. , and on 15 April, at 
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was a telegram dispatched by General Feng to the Hankow 
Government, demanding the expulsion of the Communists, 
which is believed to have been sent in collusion with those to 
whom it was ostensibly addressed. But the real reason for it 
appears to have been the revelations of Soviet intrigue derived 
from documents captured and published by the Northern 
Coalition in Peking in the month of April, and the discovery, 
in June, of secret instructions issued to Borodin from Moscow, 
in which he was not only directed to foster the confiscation of 
land by the peasants, without reference to the Hankow Govern- 
ment, but also to take steps to secure that the Kuomintang 
should gradually be supplanted by the Chinese Communist 
party. These revelations converted the Hankow Government 
(o a view identical with that of Chiang Kai-shek, and in the 
middle of July the Chinese Communists were arrested whole- 
sale, and Borodin and his mission sent back to Russia. 

An unexpected result of this change of front, which made 
possible a reunion of the party and the transfer of the seat of 
government to Nanking, was the temporary eclipse of Chiang 
Kai-shek, on whose retirement the Hankow leaders continued 
to insist; and in August he withdrew to Japan, after issuing two 
long proclamations explanatory of his action. In November, 
however, he returned to Shanghai, on i December he married 
the sister of Mr T. V. Soong, the Finance Minister, and of 
Mrs Sun Yat-sen, and on the loth he was reinstated in the post 
of Commandcr-in-Chicf. 

His return to power was probably due, to some extent, to 
a general reaction against disturbances w'hich had meanwhile 
been taking place in the south. Canton had from the first 
associated itself with the anti-Communist policy of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and had violently suppressed the movement locally 
as early as April. The sudden change of attitude at Hankow, 
however, did not suit the view of some military commanders in 
the service of that government, and in September some of them 
appeared in the south and set up a Communist regime in part 
of Kwantung province, from which they w'cre not wholly dis- 
lodged. In December, a ‘Red Army’, led by one of these 
commanders, succeeded in entering the city of Canton, where 
it started a serious Communist rising, and created a tem- 
porary reign of terror, before the disturbance was ruthlessly 
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The Tsinanfu Incident 

Chiang Kai-shek had, however, been prevented from achiev- 
ing the glory of being the first to enter Peking, an honour which 
fell to Yen on 8 June. The Japanese, as indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, had become concerned by the transference 
of the theatre of operation into regions which they regarded as 
their special sphere of interest, and their policy had taken a 
decidedly more militant turn on the resignation of Baron 
Shidehara’s Government in April 1927, and its succession by 
that of Baron Tanaka. In May 1927 a defence force had been 
dispatched to Shantung, which had not only occupied the 
treaty port of Tsingtao, but also Tsinanfu, the junction of the 
Tientsin-Pukow and Tsingtao-Tsinanfu railways, both of 
which were Chinese property. This action had given rise to 
Chinese pn^tests and an anti-Japanese boycott in the summer of 
1927, but no actual trouble had occurred on the spot, and in 
September the Japanese troops had been withdrawn from 
Sluintung. Witii the revival of operations in April 1928, how- 
ever, they liad been replaced, and on the arrival of Cliiang 
Kai-shek's forces on 2-3 May, a collision took place, the respon- 
sibility for which is strenuously contested. As a result, the 
Japanese commander launclicd a vigorous attack, drove back 
the main body of Chinese troops to a distance of about seven 
miles from the city, and ejected the remainder by shelling the 
town, causing numerous casualties to the civilian population. 
'Ihe incident evoked protest from the Nanking Government 
to Japan, and they also informed the League of Nations by 
telegram on 11 May. They exerted themselves, however, to 
restrain nuinilciiiUions of anti-Japanese feeling. 

End of the Civil 11 ar 

On 6 July 1928 the three National commanders attended 
a ceremony in the Western Hills, near Peking, to announce to 
the spirit of Sun Yat-sen the successful termination of the war. 
'riic dead leader had laid down tlirec stages for the progress 
of the nation toward> democraev; the first or militant stage 
was now over, anil the second, that of tutelage, had no^v to be 
begun, before the time w.is ripe lor the ultimate phase of 
popular governmem. In this spirit, a Government Organiza- 
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don Law was promulgated by the Central Executive Ae 
Kuomintang in October 1928, setting up an executive Yuan 
or board with four other boards, Icgislauve, judicial, pubhc 
LmTnet Tnd censorship, under the presidency of Ch.ang 
Kai-shek. ’ The process of financial 

and the first steps taken in the demobihzauon of the armed 
forces. 
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Disturbances of 192Q-30 
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spring of 1929, a quarrel broke 

and Feng Yu-hsiang, who was expelled f"’ " P“‘ 
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warfare was averted during ‘‘“s year^ 

against Chiang Kai-shek was st X ‘ , j jjjc year 

".“r .“-I. s» .I. fr/'. : 

by Chang Fai-kwei. and the di^knid.ncit ol^tlm troops m^e^ 
during the civil war led to a great q,e Govern- 

spread famine occurred to incrca conlrolliiig the whole 

ment, and its prospects of pcaeclully “ntro 1 t 
couniry did not appear to be bright at the dose ol 1930. 
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any longer ‘the post-war ll.ist and in the 
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of the Young Plan (May -.k' rennany had been the 

indicauon ofimproved relations with Germany 

1 Leviathan, chapter I3- 
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complete evacuation of the Rhineland by the military forces of 
the victor Powers. In the matter of disarmament, a draft con- 
vention had been produced — though unfortunately without 
unanimous agreement — which promised a useful basis for the 
forthcoming deliberations of the Conference in 1932. At the 
same time, a substantial advance towards limitation had been 
made by the three principal maritime Powers of the world in 
the naval treaty concluded in London. The general acceptance 
of the Kellogg Pact seemed to mark an important stage in the 
elimination of war from international relations, while a further 
contribution to the problem had been made by opening for 
accession the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, and by proposals such as the Convention for 
Financial Assistance. In Russia, the fall and expulsion of 
Zinoviev and his associates in 1927-8 suggested the definite 
abandonment of the policy of propagandist interference with 
the domestic affairs of other countries which had been carried 
on by the Third International, and, since 1928, the Soviet 
Government had been mainly preoccupied with the effort 
undertaken, in the Five-Year Plan, for the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. In their sphere of operations in the Far 
East, Communist propaganda had been simultaneously checked 
by the expulsion of the Russian agents, and the forcible sup- 
pression of their disciples. Lastly, through the presence of their 
representative on the Disarmament Commission from the end 
of 1927, tlie Russians had once more taken a co-operative place 
at the council table of Europe. 

Events in America showed signs of a similarly satisfactory 
progress. The Kellogg Pact had been forest^led by the 
Mexican resolutions at the Sixth Pan-American Conference of 
1928, and supplemented by the Conventions for Conciliation 
and Arbitration in 1929. The protracted and difficult negotia- 
tions over the Tacna-Arica dispute had ended in the treaty 
settlement of 1929, the Pcru-Colombia boundary was delimited 
in August 1930, and the disturbances shortly to arise in that 
region were still in the womb of time. There had been a tem- 
porary pacification of the quarrel between Bolivia and Para- 
guay; the serious phase of open war w as not to be reached until 
later. The Nicaraguan trouble was settled, and the United 
States had abandoned the policy of economic imperialism 
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which had aroused misgivings in the *^3 
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What were the reasons for these forebodings? In the first 
place, some of the items which have been placed on the credit 
side of the situation must be subjected to qualifications which 
deprive them of much of their face value. The success of the 
three-Power naval treaty was equally the failure of the five- 
Power negotiations, and, by virtue of the ‘escalator* clause (see 
p. 193), the real value of its provisions might depend upon the 
action taken by the two European Powers, France and Italy, 
who had failed to reach agreement. Subsequent Franco- 
Italian discussions on naval limitation, which took place in 
1930-1, and which must be more fully dealt with hereafter, 
engendered, at various stages, a dangerous amount of heat. 
Thus, in Florence on 17 May 1930, the question inspired 
Signor Mussolini to perhaps the most hair-raising of his more 
truculent utterances: 

Words are a very fine thing; but rifles, machine-guns, warships, 
aeroplanes, and cannon arc still finer things. They are finer. Black- 
shirts, because right unaccompanied by might is an empty word. . . . 
Fascist Italy, powerfully armed, will offer her two simple alterna- 
tives: a precious friendship or an adamantine hostility. 

Somewhat similar considerations apply to the conclusion of 
the draft Disarmament Convention. Attention has already 
(p* ^95) been drawn to the fact that the final sessions of the 
Prcparatoiy Commission showed a dangerous tendency to 
rapprochcinml between Germany, Italy, and the U.S.S.R., and, 
though the votes of these three countries were insufficient to 
prevent the adoption of the Convention by a majority, a 
minority consisting of these three Powers was really a much 
more formidable obstacle in the path of disarmament than 
a much larger opposition, consisting of less powerful States, 
could have been. 

Apart from this, tlie mere fact that a Commission which had 
been appointed five years previously had only achieved a 
meagre and partial agreement on general principles of limita- 
tion by the end of 1930 w'as enough to make anyone despair of 
the prospects of eliminating armed force from international 
relations. The unwillingness of the nations to reduce their 
armaments was an indication that no one really placed much 
trust in tlic obseivance of pacts or covenants. ‘Without which’, 
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THE ECONOMIC CRISIS AND THE END OF 

REPARATION 

The Young Plan 

T he reader will have observed that in the preceding 
section of this work the subject of reparation has not 
been mentioned. Logically, there is no doubt a stage 
in the history of this topic between the adoption of the Dawes 
and Young plans, but in practice there was nothing to record. 
The payments due under the Dawes Plan were made punctu- 
ally, smoothly, and with apparent ease, and, since the Young 
Plan did not supersede them until 17 May 1930, this happy 
state of things continued during the whole ‘period of fulfilment* 
with which Part II is concerned. All was quiet on the Repara- 
tion front. 

The Agent-General, Mr Parker Gilbert, had, notwithstand- 
ing, continually pointed out that the Dawes Plan was not, either 
in intention or in fact, a final settlement of the problem. It was 
described by its authors as ‘a settlement extending in its applica- 
tion for a sufiicient time to restore confidence’ and ‘framed to 
facilitate a final comprehensive agreement as to all the problems 
of reparation and connected questions, as soon as circum- 
stances make this possible’. 

One of these ‘connected questions’ was, of course, the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, to the termination of which Herr Strese- 
mann’s ‘policy of fulfilment’ was mainly directed: so long as it 
continued, the resumption of cordial relations bct\vccn Ger- 
many and licr former opponents ^vas evidently impeded, and, 
as time went on, the German people evinced increasing im- 
patience at the postponement of this reward of good behaviour. 
The unexpected ease with which the conditions of the Dawes 
Plan seemed to have been carried out produced, moreover, a 
widespread impression that the time was now ripe for a final 
settlement. 

Accoixlingly, during the session of the League .\ssembly in 
September 1928, an agreement was announced, as the result of 
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informal discussions between the Potvers concerned, for the 
opening of official negotiations in regard to 

of the Rhineland, and for the appointment of “ Committee ot 
financial experts to work out a complete and definitive sett e 
tnt Tf tL^eparation problem. On this Committee unhke 

that which had produced the Dawes Report, he^e 

was to be fully represented. In Januapi ,929 the 

accordingly appointed, and in the ’’teSng 

mittee iSsembled, under the chairmanship of the leading 

American representative, Mr Owen D. "k oung. 
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total amount payable by Germany, and le p . . 
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foreign controls which had so far been 
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uncertainty as to the amounts which agreement 
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categori^, of whieh one alone would be 

tL unconditional annuUies uTle^L 

interest derived from the Gcrmai -innuilics the 

Dawes Plan. In the case of ^bc 

German Governmenr was laccldi.l^g "m years; the 

~ v'“ i: ‘i"r. 
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functions of the agencies existing under the Dawes Plan as il 
was necessary to continue. In fact the reparations issue served 
as an opportunity for setting up an international banking 
institution which had been for some time an aspiration in many 
quarters. In times of exceptional stress, pqymnt to half the 
amount of the conditional annuity might likewise be postponed, 
if transfer had already been postponed for one year. 

Notwithstanding the provision of these safeguards, the Young 
Committee does not seem to have entertained any doubt as to 
the capacity of Germany to continue the payment of the whole 
of the annuities, which represented indeed an average reduc- 
tion of RM. 500 million a year on what she had hitherto been 
paying with apparent ease. To us, at the present day, the 
optimism of the Committee may appear strangely short- 
sighted, but it was none the less sincerely entertained and 
expressed in the Report. As a result, it was not considered 
essential to renew the safeguard provided by the Dawes Plan 
against the effects of a fall in gold prices and the consequent 
increase in the real burden. In view of subsequent events, this 
omission was important. 

In the course of the Committee’s proceedings, a number of 
contentious points had emerged. The first was a claim on the 
part of Belgium to cover the loss on the depreciated German 
marks left in that country after the war. This claim, which had 
been discussed and rejected in Paris in iqiQj was left to be 
settled by separate and direct negotiations. The second diffi- 
culty arose over the relation between reparation payments and 
intcr-Allicd debts. Though the de facto connexion played an 
important part in the calculation of the sums to be paid and 
accepted, it could not, in view of the attitude of the United 
States, be recognized in the Report itself: it was, however, 
acknowledged in a concurrent memorandum, signed by the 
members of the Committee other than the American repre- 
sentatives. This memorandum provided for an apportionment 
between Germany and her creditors of any reduction in the 
latter's payments to the United States. But a dispute was also 
occasioned by the question of distribution. There was a com- 
plete dc|Darlure, to the detriment of Great Britain, from the 
percentages agreed upon at Spa in 1920 (see p. 42). In respect 
of the unconditional annuities in particular, the arrangement 
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after the second Hague Conference, proceeded smootialy, and 
on 1 7 May it came into force. The importance of this event, as 
of Mr Snowden’s victories at The Hague, depended, however, 
on the correctness of the assumption as to Germany’s capacity 
to pay. In fact, though the closing stage of the reparation 
problem was now in sight, the end was to take a very different 
form from anything hitherto contemplated. 

Fall in Prices of Raw Materials 

Even before the occurrence of the world economic crisis, signs 
had not been lacking to suggest that the optimism of the Young 
Committee was ill founded. A catastrophic fall in the prices of 
foodstuffs and other primary products, such as wool and cotton, 
had already begun. In spite of the unexampled prosperity 
which the United States appeared to be enjoying in 1929, 
there was, even in that country, a serious agricultural depres- 
sion. The causes of this phenomenon have been much dis- 
cussed, and variously diagnosed, and it is no part of the func- 
tions of this book to go deeply into them. The maldistribution 
of gold, leading to shortage in most countries of the world, no 
doubt played its part in lowering prices. The main cause, how- 
ever, would seem to have been over-production in relation to 
effective demand. It is often obser\'ed that there was at no time 
absolute over-production, and the phenomenon is usually 
presented as a paradox, since great distress was associated with 
the existence of unprecedented plenty. There is, however, no 
true paradox. AVhat the bulk of mankind have to offer in 
exchange for their daily bread is the services of their brain and 
muscle, and these things are obviously of less value in conditions 
of over-production. Unemployment and consequent distress 
follow logically when the stocks in existence are greater than can 
readily be disposed of. Under conditions of laissez-faire, the 
over-production is automatically corrected by the ruin of a 
large number of producers, but agriculture is a factor of such 
vital importance, both politically and economically, in most 
countries of the world, that it tends to be artificially supported. 
The national farmer is encouraged to go on producing while 
his market is restricted by the imposition of tariffs and other 
measures calculated to exclude the competition of his foreign 
rivals. Thus the over-production continues, accompanied by 
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industries. A prosperous ^ indefinitely, but his 

demand for industrial pro uc gj-^atly larger than that 

capacity for food is limited, , too for a farmer to 

of a poor man. \’f one litter of pigs will 
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not pay the rent or the of 

the disease of glut is not corn* > ^ower with reactions 

world’s population loses its already begun 

in^929, but its inevitable effects --re to so^e^exte 

because, so far, credit and loans wer ^ j ^ the United 

source of these alleviating supplies was, at this umc, 

States of America. 

TIu; Slump in America ^ , tt •* H 

At the date when the prosperity. 

States was apparently cnjoyii ^ * . j people, and this 

The Americans are a hig -'V -P^^Lr^ oid enough 
state of things had gone to Waller Besant and 

to have read The Golden BullerJIj, f Uicories of 

James Rice, will recali the regarded the 

Mr Gilead P. Beck, the „f which covered a juice 

world as a vast pumpkin pie, ^ ^ Rockolcavillc,” he went 

consisting entirely of petroleum. 

on, “I’ve got the pipe mistake about that mam 

right through the crust. 1 run for 

shaft. Other mines may give . United States, m 

ever.” ’ In a similar s,unt, Have tapped Uie 

the early part of 1929, imagined 

springs of an 

The ordinary slump of a trade ) of whom over- 

unco-ordinated optimism of man m irkct. Where there 

estimates the extent and duration o li itters estimates his 

is a demand for ten hats, each o ,,, produced, 

share at ten ratlier than oiw, an ^ 

which have to be disposed o a ^ exaggerated scale. In 
now happening in America o 
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1929 the United States produced 5,358,000 motor-cars, 
55 million tons of steel, and about three pairs of boots per head 
• of the population. The capacity of the plant, in the last ex- 
ample, was three times that quantity.^ Other production was 
proportionate. The home demand was obviously no longer 
even approximately adequate. The success of operations on 
this scale depended on the continuance of purchasing power in 
the outside world. At the same time, the tradition of a nation 
till recently self-supporting, with huge domestic resources and 
an exalted standard of wages, led the United States to exclude, 
by high tariffs, the goods which the world could offer in ex- 
change. In these circumstances how had the illusion of 
prosperity been so far maintained? The answer has been given 
with characteristic lucidity by Mr Walter Lippmann. 

In 1928, the last full year of prosperity, he says, 

\vc sold about 850 million dollars more goods abroad than we 
bought. We also had coming to us that year about 200 millions on 
the war debts, and about 600 millions net return on our foreign 
investments. How did our foreign consumers and debtors get those 
1,650 millions to pay us? They got 660 millions from the tourists. 
They got 220 millions from immigrants here who sent money 
home. . . . Where did they get the rest? They got it out of the 
970 millions which wc loaned to them that year.® 

This illusory source of payment was already drying up. At 
this time the whole American population was engaged in a wild 
orgy of speculation. The money formerly invested in foreign 
countries was diverted into a new channel. More, the high rate 
attainable, through the demand for money to gamble with, 
drew funds from Europe, where they were needed, to America, 
where they were not. This in itself had a deleterious effect on 
the industry of the outside world. As loans were no longer 
available, the debts of Europe had to be paid in gold, which, 
flowing to a country which had no use for it, was to all intents 
and purposes returning to the mine. When gold is scarce, 
prices fall, for a little gold is worth much in goods; prices fell 
accordingly, c\‘en before the American slump came, reducing 
purchasing power and the capacity of debtors to pay. 

^ See address uii ‘Unemployment in the U.S.A/ by B. Butler, InUrnational 
AJfairs, 1931, p. 1U4. 

* I.ippinann. \V. l.ondon, .‘Vilen & Unwin* 1933* p. 46. 
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In October 1929 the inevitable collapse besan. In one day 
the value of shares on the New York Stock Exchange broke 
five billion dollars. There was a temporary recovery, followed 
in November by another precipitous fall. The stunned specu- 
lators were out of action, lending entirely ceased, and all avail- 
able funds were recalled. As a result the world slipped with a 
crash from the shoulders of the Atlas who had been sustaining it. 


Situation in Germany 

During the easy years of the Dawes on which the 

Young Committee had based their estimates, American money 
had been making a kind of circular tour to erman>, 
Germany to the claimants of reparation, and from these back 
again to the United States in the form of war-debt 

It is significant that, in the years 1927 and 192 , ermany 

borrowed from abroad five times the 

reparation. A glance at the budgets of the Reic 1 ‘ , 

in question shows indeed an expansion in revenue, u 11 ' 
been accompanied by a more than equivaent growl 1 ^ 

penditure, which had left a substantial dc leit m every y 
except the first. The accumulated deficit, when the 

amounted to over 1,200 million Reichsmar s. t* tprm 

hitherto masked by the precarious expedient o 
borrowing, could no longer be dealt with by t us si p 
dangeroulmethod. It was faced with heroic determination by 
Dr BrUning, when he took oflicc as Chancellor in ‘930. 
was too late, and the stern measures which ic was o ee 
adopt only contributed to his ultimate downlall. 


The Failure of the Austrian Credit- Anslalt 
The earliest repercussion of the crisis in Luropc die n > 

however, occur in Germany. On ii *93‘> * .Vtl'ifrhlv 

covered that the Austrian Crcdit-Anslalt, a priva c . ' 1 

important Viennese concern, which had become an 1 ^ • 

part of the financial structure of the world, vyas V , r 

insolvency. Credit was widely shaken, r\fkrrnm 

May there began an alarming withdrawal of oreign ui 
Germany, where a sense of political insecurity a ^ 
suspicions attaching to the economic situation. unng 1 
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week in June the alarm was increased on the one hand by 
Communist riots in the Ruhr, and on the other by the signature 
of an emergency decree imposing drastic cuts and increases in 
taxation. By the middle of the month withdrawals of foreign 
funds from Germany had reached the total of one milliard 
Reichsmarks. The Austrian situation had meanwhile suffered 
through the resignation of the Cabinet and the failure of 
negotiations in Paris for financial support — probably due to an 
attempt to exert political pressure in relation to the proposal 
for a customs union with Germany (see p. 342). On 16 June 
the advance of 150 million schillings by the Bank of England 
to the Austrian National Bank temporarily saved the situation 
in this quarter. But by this time the world-wide nature of 
the crisis was becoming man’fcst. At this juncture President 
Hoover came forward as the deus ex machina with his proposal, 
published on 20 June, for a moratorium of one year on all 
intcr-govcrnmcntal debts. 

The Hoover Moratorium 

The eflicacy of this move on the part of the American 
President depended on its immediate adoption. Most countries, 
indeed, were ready to accept the proposal, but France de- 
murred, and France, owing to the volume of the short-term 
credits held by her citizens in foreign financial centres, occu- 
pied a commanding strategic position. Though her objections 
were met by 6 July, on which date Mr Hoover announced the 
acceptance of the moratorium by all important creditor 
Powers, the run upon Germany had meanwhile continued with 
increasingly disastrous effects. On the very day of the announce- 
ment, 100 million marks of foreign exchange were drawn from 
the Reichsbank, and on the following day that institution drew 
upon its last disposable reserve. On 13 July the Reichsbank 
declared its inability to give further support to private banks in 
Germany, and on the same day the Darmstiidter und National- 
bank, one of the three great joint-stock banks in Germany, 
closed its doors. Next day the Go\'crnmcnt declared a two 
days’ emergency bank holiday for all the banks in Germany 
except the Reichsbank. 
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The London Conference 

On 20 July an influentially composed conference 
London to examine the financial crisis m Gcrrnany. This, 
however, broke down through the intransigence of France, who 

insisted upon unacceptable political as well as 

tees as the terms on which she was prepared to afford the 

assistance required. As London was by this time io« ^ f”” ’ 

and New York was unwilling to undertake fresh risks un- 
accompanied, the French were masters of the suuatioii, and the 
ConferLce accordingly proved abortive. AU that 
was a recommendation to the central banks P"'^ 

financial houses to adopt palliative measures which ey 
already to some extent undertaken on their 
On 19 August, following upon the publication “f 
of the International Bankers’ Committee at 
Wiggin Report), a Standstill Agreement was ^ 

reprientatives of the bankers, providing for a 
prolongation of all banking credits in Germany expressed in 

ierms of foreign currencies, which were thereby frozen . 

The Crisis in Great Britain 

In England, meanwhile, the publication of 

Report on Finance and Industry, on 13 Ju V’ ‘ prance 
mediately followed by a serious withdrawal ol gold to Fmnce 

and Belgium. During the week ending 25 July b. „ 
value of £21 million was withdrawn, mainly 1° - O" 

31 Tulv the Report of the May Committee on National Lx- 
p ndtre ^1^ p’^iblished, lorccas.ing a budget ‘>c‘.at o -ar^y 
£.20 million. The run continued, with 

On . August it was announced that the X 

the Federal Reserve Bank of New k ork had P'^ " ^ 
disposal of the Bank of England a 
so serious was the drain that 80 per cent o us ■ 

exhausted within four weeks. On 12 / ugus mole with 

the Cabinet were recalled from ''"’'^Xe I'fad^ U^n 

the situation, but, under pressure roni .i.^ nriontion of 
Council, a number of Ministers refused to face 

the necessary economics. On 23 Augus 1 of - 

from Balmoral, and on the following day the formauon of a 
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National Government from members of all three political 
parties was begun. 

On 9 September a Bill was introduced in Parliament to effect 
economies estimated at million, and on the following day 
Mr Snowden introduced a supplementary budget making pro- 
vision for balancing that of the coming as well as the current 
year. These drastic expedients might have successfully achieved 
their purpose, but on the 15th the news was published of a 
mutiny among some of the lower naval ratings at Invergordon, 
who were discontented with the proposed reductions of pay. 
This was misconstrued abroad into a revolutionary move- 
ment of serious importance, and the confidence which the new 
Government had begun to re-establish was destroyed at a 
stroke. On 21 September Great Britain, to the consternation 
of the world, had been forced off the gold standard. 

On 6 October Parliament was dissolved and a memorable 
general election took place, which established in an emphatic 
way the fundamental common sense of the British electorate. 
On the one side, that of the Labour ‘rump’, the very existence 
of the crisis was questioned, and the events described were 
dismissed as a ‘bankers’ ramp’; the necessity of the economies 
proposed was consequently challenged, and the party candi- 
dates were in a position to make most of the usual promises to 
the electorate. On the other side, there was no programme, 
and there could be no promises. There were grim references to 
the necessity for sacrifice as the only prelude to safety. In the 
result, the National Government, to the embarrassment of some 
of its candidates, was victorious even in constituencies hitherto 
regarded as tlic impregnable stronghold of Socialism, and its 
opponents were practically annihilated. In the new House of 
Commons the supporters of the Government numbered 554, 
while the Labour party returned with only 52 survivors. 

The impression on the outside world was immediate and 
far-rcaching. -Great Britain regained her prestige, and the 
value of her now unprotected pound hardly declined below 
70 per cent of its previous gold value. It soon became evident, 
indeed, that it was to the interest of other Powers to follow the 
British example and the fortunes of sterling by abandoning the 
gold standard; in the meanwhile the slight depreciation acted 
as a useful export bonus. A step, the wisdom of which was 
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challenged by most of the orthodox economists and A led 
eventually to the secession of many of the L.bcral member 
from theLpport of the Government, was the f -"donment of 
the traditional free-trade poliey of the eountr>^ I' ^ 
doubted, however, whether Great Britain could “V 
afford to remain the one free market m a world 
tariffs, and in any event the restriction o ™P°'_ r by 

porary necessity. The policy adopmd was 

its supporters as providing a bargaining j j 

worst evils of economic nationalism could be combated, and 
as a basis of trade agreements, both ‘Otcr-impe la and u.th 
foreign countries, out of which a trustworthy raft could 

“xr^icy" of r^Nai-t'crv^ernmcnt was certainly 
justified by risults. Balanced budgets, trade 
a great and steady reduction in the figures 

ma^^ked its progreL The return of confidence 0 -^ Hnancal 

stability of the country was excmphfic y 
conversion operations on an unprecedented scale. 

The Lausanne Confennee 

As a consequence of the crisis, the of 

announced, in November i 93 >> that t ic ^ 
reparation annuities would endanger t ic ccon , , ^ 

coLtry. A special committee was accordingly 
Bank of International Settlements to adyisc on t 
The advisory committee, which met at J of 

reported, towards the end ol the month, t ui | ‘ would 

conditional annuity for the year beginning m J y 

■“Xh: included by emphasidng ncc^s^ 

adjustment of all intcr-govcrnmcntal dc '• 
of this report a conference was -ranged w b -t -^ 
Lausanne in June .93- The date 

been January, but delay was occas > rrlv Hiver^rent 

between Great Britain and France, who f [ . gf^tes 

views on the question of Reparation The United ^Sta^^ 

was precluded from association with t le 

preUminary discussions, since Congress in ^^"^^0' rls 
passed a r^olution that ‘it was against the policy of Congress 
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that any of the indebtedness of foreign countries to the United 
States should be in any manner cancelled or reduced*. Great 
Britain proposed a sLx months’ moratorium, to be followed by 
a conference in the autumn, by which time it was hoped that 
the American view might have been modified. The proposal 
was unacceptable to France because she thought it meant the 
end of Reparation, and to Germany because she thought it did 
not. Discussions, however, continued, and when the Confer- 
ence met in June a basis of settlement was arrived at. Repara- 
tions were abolished, subject to the delivery by Germany to the 
Bank for International Settlements of 5 per cent redeemable 
bonds with i per cent sinking fund to the amount of RM. 3,000 
million or;^i50 million. The Bank had authority to negotiate 
any of these bonds by public issues at a price not lower than 
90 per cent three years after the date of the agreement, though 
it was never anticipated that these bonds would be issued in 
full. But a contemporary agreement signed by the creditor 
Powers on 2 July made ratification dependent upon a satis- 
factory settlement between them and their creditors, i.e. with 
the United States. The questions of Reparations and War- 
debts were thus once more inextricably linked together, but, so 
far as the former was concerned, the possibility of its resuscita- 
tion was generally regarded as negligible. 

War~Dthi Negotiations 

The centre of interest was now shifted to the United States. 
The upshot of tlie conversations held between President Hoover 
and M. Laval, the French Prime Minister, in October 1931, had 
been a joint communique which contained the following passage: 

In so far as inter-governmental obligations are concerned wc 
recognize tliat prior to tlie expiration of the Hoover year of post- 
ponement, some agreement regaiding them may be necessary cover- 
ing the period of business depression, as to the terms and conditions 
of which the two Governments make all reservations. The initiatioe 
in this matter should be taken at an early dale by the European Powers 
principally concerned within die framework of the agreements existing 
prior to i July 1931. 

This statement it was natural to construe, firstly as an 
admission that the relationship between War-debts and Re- 
paration was now recognized in America, and secondly as a 
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direct invitation to Europe to take the steps 

taken at Lausanne. Events were '’“""^"^i^Urdesirabk by 
gulf between what was seen to be feasible in a 

Lructed opinion and what P° ./d'sTatcs " -as 

democratically governed country i ^ from the 

far from being bridged. A particular d (hcult^ . 

fact that the question had 1 ^'=“'"^ "‘“fjq in November 
American presidential elections, iodeed on the Euro- 

1932. There was a tacit understanding, . - .i ,i,e election 

pean side, that the issue ought not to be rais 1 rvevcr both 

Ld take; place. In the American I';;;'";;’, and 

parties were pledged to oi>posC cance ^ j Eurupc.in 

Lth candidates expressed apprehensions ol a umtea I 

front in the matter. elsewhere, w.as 

Instructed opinion in the inicrcst 

convinced that complete cance . i i i since ijavmcnt 

of America as well as the rest ol „mch 

in gold was an expedient ^“^f^dees had been blocked, 

it followed that a payment ol .... .u^uiincd in 

reflected in a diminution of her denression w.w iinmcnsely 
the United States through the ’‘P of w.n-debt^. 

greater than the full amc)untrecci\^ _ million pounds’ 

Since 192&-9 the States had ■ 1-,. of y' io to ^''.o million 

worth of exports, as compared with a d bt time, it 

payable to her by the ''"‘‘'"YY.ner'of the MitUile Wc.t, hart! 
was difficult to get a poor la anmmcnt that there 

pressed by his creditors to apprcc . fo,vigner wl.icb 

was any advantage m bv the American tax-iiaycr. 

must in that case be diseharg y coii'idercd 

and the arguments necessary lo 1^ ^ -‘-ms dependent upon his 
too dangerous to be used by pohl.cians a. 1 

vote. , ,.i,., eions Notes were 

Immediately after the f *^'.'1*^ bv \hc Urilidi and I rem b 
almost simultaneously presentee y ,- ^j^utol theinsial- 

Governments, asking lor a suspension o , ^vholc 

ments due in December, butweeii the two appeals 

question, 'fhe coincidence me. i>,osuriiy 

. I tv Welt MIS “"J II o/y I losli^rxly 

‘See MduIuiu, H. 0-. ‘ 'Vj 

Waihinglon, D.C.. Brookings ImUtulioii. ij3 • 
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produced a rather unfortunate innpression of the united front 
which had been feared, and the answers returned were un- 
favourable. This called forth, on i December, a British state- 
ment of the whole case for remission which is regarded in many 
quarters as unanswerable, and which should be studied in 
detail by all who are really interested in the subject.^ The 
American Government, however, was unmoved, and refused 
to consent to the postponement of the instalments due either 
from France or Great Britain. In these circumstances, the 
British Government paid the whole instalment in gold, with the 
proviso that they intended to treat it as a capital payment in 
any final settlement, but the proposal of the French Govern- 
ment to pursue a similar course was defeated in the Chamber, 
and France accordingly defaulted on this payment. In order 
not to reopen or disturb the Lausanne agreement, Great 
Britain did not make any demand for payment from her own 
debtors. 

Further negotiations were for the moment somewhat im- 
peded by the practical interregnum which intervened before 
Mr Roosevelt’s assumption of office, in March 1933, as the new 
President. By January, however, it had been tacitly agreed 
between him and Mr Hoover that the President-Elect should 
assume the requisite measure of control. An exchange of ideas, 
particularly desirable in view of the forthcoming World 
Economic Conference, was thereby rendered possible. Mr 
Neville Chamberlain, however, made it clear that Great Britain 
was only prepared to discuss revision of war-debts on condition 
that the settlement must be final and that the Reparation 
question must not be reopened. America, on her part, made 
her attendance at the forthcoming Economic Conference con- 
ditional on the exclusion of the war-debt problem from its 
agenda. The question therefore remained unsettled, and the 
problem of the next instalment, due on 15 June 1933, was met 
by a token payment of 10 million dollars in silver. Six of the 
remaining debtors made no payment, and the only country 
paying in full was Finland, which discharged its small instal- 
ment of $148,592. Similar treatment was applied by Great 
Britain to the December instalment. But in June 1934 legisla- 
tion in the United States ruled out token payments as a means 

* CiuJ. of 1932* 
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ment, which they described as ^ forward, 

calamity, the British Government, from 

paid nothing. 

77 « World Economic which met 

The World Monetary and Economi ^ project 

in London on 12 June ^ 933 * consequently very difficult 

suggested at Lausanne, and 1 w the completion 

to dissociate it from the one qu depended. As a matter 

of the labours of the former Conferen ^ ^^s^y MacDonald 

offact, war-debts were mentioned Y , ^3 an essential 

in his opening address, and were , 1 p^tes. But this, while 
preliminary problem by various ot icr important elfcet 

it excited some irritation in Amenc , upon which the 

upon the fortunes of the Conference e to the Conference turned 
whole prospect of a successful i importance of 

was the question of currency sta i y^^merican President 

this issue had been emphasized y stated that ‘the 

himself as recently as 16 May, of the present chaos 

Conference must establish 1 , United States 

by a stabilization of currencies , an policy to which they 

delegation sailed for England this was important 

were nominally committed. It was views of the gold 

point which united the otherwise iv proved that the 

standard countries and the r^t. r- -mrv settlement of this 
work of all depended upon the . reconstruction centred 

primary issue. As the hopes of po i which hung upon 

upon Versailles were dashed in J 920 , s upset in 1933> 

the Economic Conference in Lon on . ^ United States, 
a sudden reversal of policy on the 1^3 fjrsi gusts on the 

The economic blizzard which a of 1929 ***^'^^*^" 

New York Stock Exchange in the autu ^ tornado, 

forward grown swiftly to the ^ wa-s sworn in, the 

On 4 March 1933 . when President collapsed, and 

whole national banking system appe „,jcmployed. On the 

nearly fifteen million wage-earners we ^vithdrawn from 

previous day 116 million dollar ‘^ 8® taken by the new 
the Federal Reserve Bank. The , u upfiday, th® 
President was to proclaim a four days 

H.I.A. 
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ask Congress for wide emergency powers which the panic- 
stricken Americans were only too ready to grant to a leader 
who was calmly and confidently prepared to take control. On 
19 April the United States abandoned the gold standard. 

The immediate effect in the rise of dollar prices suggested to 
the Administration a temptation which revolutionized all the 
views previously held on the advantages of early stabilization. 
The decline of the dollar was now regarded as an essential in- 
gredient in recovery. On 22 June the United States delegation 
announced at the Conference that ‘the American Goveimment 
at Washington finds that measures of temporary stabilization 
now would be untimely*. On 30 June a formula was found by 
the five nations of the gold bloc together with Great Britain 
and the United States, which was designed to restate a belief in 
the speedy establishment of stability in a generally acceptable 
form. On Monday 3 July a message was received from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt vigorously repudiating it. This message really 
killed the Conference, which rambled on in an atmosphere of 
increasing unreality till 27 July and then adjourned with 
practically nothing of its great task accomplished. It was one 
of the major disappointments of post-war history. The now 
habitual oscillation of the United States between interference 
and isolation had once more played a decisively destructive 
part. 

The New Deal 

It is impossible, in the limited space available, to accord 
more than superficial consideration to the measures promoted 
by President Roosevelt and his administration with a view to 
American recovery. It might indeed be urged that the Blue 
Eagle, the N.R.A., and other much-canvassed associadons of 
initials, belong rather to the internal history of the United 
States than to that of international affairs. The lesson enforced, 
however, by the stor)' of the crisis is that in economic matters, 
even more than in political, the whole world is inevitably 
affected by the fate and acdon of any important Power, and 
particularly by that of the United States. The prospects and 
extent of American recovery', and the means adopted to 
promote it, fall, therefore, within the scope of the present work. 

It must be recognized at the outset that the aim of the 
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American President was not simply that of economic recovery. 
The steps he took had at least a threefold objective: relief, 
recovery, and reform. The conditions under which industry 
had developed in the United States were responsible for a deep- 
seated belief, firstly, that the man who was out of a job desen ed 
his fate, and secondly, that no impassable gulf debarred the 
able and ambitious workman from promotion to the ranks of 
the employers. In conformity with the first of these beliefs, no 
machinery had been constructed for mitigating tlic sufferings 
of the unemployed, while the second had delayed the organiza- 
tion of labour, and left the United States far behind other 
industrialized countries in the province of social reform 
America was now confronted with a vast and hungr>' army of 
those who, through no fault of their own, were unable to earn 
their daily bread, and this constituted a pressing problem 
which it was far beyond the capacity of private charity or local 
organization to solve. The questions of labour organization and 
up-to-date social amelioration were, indeed, of a less pressing 
character, but the unprecedented power which the catastrophe 
had placed in the hands of the new President, and the desperate 
submissiveness of the population to anything which might be 
done, gave him a perhaps irretrievable opportunity of dealing 
with these overdue reforms. We must therefore be chary of 
criticism if the steps taken in pursuit of the goals of relief and 
reform did not in all respects facilitate the task of economic 

recovery. 

Some further inconsistency can be explained by the fact that 
great haste was essential. The President may be compared to 
a man who, having no lime for a deliberate aim, chooses a shot- 
gun rather than a rifle for his weapon, in the hope that one or 
more of a heavy charge of pellets may take cflcct, in a snap- 
shot which a single bullet would probably miss. He employed 
a number of expedients simultaneously, and, no doubt, cannot 
have expected that all would be equally successful. Unior- 
tunatcly, however, some of these cxpcclicnLs were not on y 
inconsistent, but mutually destructive. 1 lie American policy 
may therefore be ’described, in the language of a not unsym- 
pathetic observer, as ‘a welter of economic experiment 

The ‘New Deal’, considered as an instrument of recovery, 

» Tht Round Table, March 1934, p. 270. 
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may be divided under the three heads of industrial, agricul- 
tural, and hnancial policy. In the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (N.I.R.A.), which dealt with the first head, the collateral 
aims of relief and reform were also prominent. It was intended 
to absorb into productive industry a large proportion of the 
unemployed, and attempted, by the inauguration of ‘codes’ 
embodying fair conditions of labour, to mitigate such evils as 
the extensive employment of children, and to give its blessing 
to the principle of collective bargaining between employer and 
employed. In these parts of its task it was relatively successful, 
though so sudden an increase in the power of organized labour 
was perhaps hardly conducive to that industrial peace upon 
which prosperity depends. In regard to the purely economic 
aspects of the Act, it is difficult to be certain how much of 
such success as it achieved was due to the prescription, and 
how much to the admirable bedside manner of the physi- 
cian. The infectious courage and confidence of Mr Roosevelt 
undoubtedly produced, in the early stages, a psychological 
effect on the patient which was of incalculable value. There 
was a quasi-war-time eagerness to sport the ‘Blue Eagle’ — the 
emblem of adoption of N.I.R.A. principles. In the hope which 
its leader had engendered, the stunned economic life of America 
evinced at least temporary signs of renewed vitality. A country 
blessed with the monetar>' wealth, natural resources, and 
political security of the United States possesses a constitution 
which not even the most poisonous medicine can permanently 
impair; its eventual recovery was certain in any event, and the 
depression was considerably intensified by a loss of self-con- 
fidence, for which the President’s temperament was a sufficient 
remedy. The soundness of the economic principles involved is 
more problematical. The basic idea was the current belief that 
the road to prosperity lay in the increase of purchasing-power 
through higher wages. But in an industry whose reserves were 
depleted by the recent depression, high wages, particularly 
when associated with shorter hours, could only be provided by 
raising prices to a point which tended to cancel the effect of the 
increased number of dollars in the pay-envelope. Moreover, 
the population of the United States, whose purchasing-power 
was in question, was by no means confined to the wage-earners 
who profited by the increased rates of pay in the codes. The 
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conferring upon the President extensive powers of monetary 
inflation. It was in the financial and monetary sphere that the 
policy of Mr Roosevelt displayed its most conspicuous incon- 
sistencies. His first acts indicated an intention to tread the hard 
and narrow path of economy, retrenchment, and a balanced 
budget. He cut the salaries of Congressmen and federal 
employees, and had the unexampled courage to apply the same 
process to the bonuses of war veterans. His treatment of the 
banks also contributed to the same end, the re-establishment 
of confidence in the financial soundness of the country. But his 
economies were almost simultaneously neutralized by the extra- 
vagance, however unavoidable, of his relief expenditure, and 
as early as April 1933, when he voluntarily departed from the 
gold standard, he set his feet on the alternative road of inflation. 
The depreciation of the dollar was not, however, aimed at 
securing an advantage in external trade, but was intended as 
a contribution to the effort to raise the internal price-level. In 
October 1933 the President tried to hasten the inflationary 
process by the purchase of gold at artificially high prices, and 
in January of the following year he imposed an arbitrary 
devaluation upon the dollar, to about 59 per cent of its former 
value. 

This aspect of American policy produced a disappointing 
internal result, while inflicting severe damage upon otlier 
nations. As Sir Arthur Salter has pointed out,^ Mr Roosevelt 
was, for his intended purpose of internal price-raising, ‘using 
an instrument geared the wrong way; a great (and unintended) 
e.xtcrnal effect was required to secure a lesser effect of the kind 
intended’. Even worse in this respect w;is the Silver Purchase 
Act of May 1934, which, to gratify certain important political 
interests in the U.S.A., subjected the silver of the world to tlie 
same drain which had previously affected its gold, in order to 
establish a i : 3 ratio between the two metals in the monetary 
stocks of the United States. The effect of this by-path of 
American policy was peculiarly disastrous to China, a country 
whose currency was based on silver. Her monetary reserves 
were depleted, and her currency violently appreciated in the 
foreign exchange market, with tlie most deleterious effects on 
her external trade. In fact, as a result of this policy, against 

* PolitUal QjtarUTly, October 1937, p- 4^'®* 
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group which adhered to gold. Unemployment increased to a 
serious extent, the tourist traffic started to abandon Switzerland, 
and the competitive handicap of relatively over-valued cur- 
rencies made itself increasingly felt in international trade. When 
a ‘Popular Front* Government of the extreme Left came to 
power in France, under M. Blum in the early summer of 1936, 
its programme of social reform portended a further rise in costs 
injurious to external trade, while the nervousness of capitalists, 
stimulated by widespread industrial disputes, started a fresh 
drain on the monetary resources of the country. The advocates 
of devaluation grew increasingly vocal, and it was convincingly 
pointed out by a leading economist, M. Charles Rist, that: 

The maintenance of the franc at any cost means that the entire 
French economy is bound more and more by controls and pro- 
hibitions at the time when it needs to find fresh initiative, and to 
re-establish contact with the group of great Anglo-Saxon economies, 
which are the only prosperous ones today. 

It was nevertheless difficult for M. Blum to adopt a policy 
of devaluation. It was on an anti-devaluation programme that 
he had come to power, and he had to consider the effect on the 
rentier vote and the hostility of his Communist supporters, who 
saw in the step the robbery of the working-class, through the 
consequent rise in the cost of living. Moreover, if France acted 
alone, she had no seemity against a further depreciation of 
competitive currencies, or against an uncontrolled fall in the 
value of the franc beyond the point intended, occasioned by 
loss of confidence. Some guarantee of a more general stabiliza- 
tion was essential, and this could only be obtained through 
international agreement, especially with Great Britain and the 
United States. The difficulty was met on 26 September 1936, 
when, as the result of discussion, a Joint statement was published 
by the Governments of France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Expressing as their object the restoration of peace and 
order in international relations, they proposed the establish- 
ment of a lasting equilibrium between their currencies, which 
they pledged themselves individually to avoid disturbing. This 
involved the readjustment of the French currency, which 
France simultaneously devalued by between 25 and 34 per cent. 
The three parties declared their intention of collaborating to 
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Reichstag, by means of emergency decrees, thus preparing the 
way for dictatorship. Setting out to defend the constitution of 
Weimar, he was forced by the pressure of events to demon- 
strate its weakness. Everywhere, indeed, the exigencies of Ae 
situation compelled a degree of State control more compatible 
with dictatorship than democracy. Everywhere, too, there was 
a sauve qui pent behind national frontiers, with all the friction 
which the exclusion of the trade of neighbours, looking desper- 
ately for markets, entails. It turned the efforts of every nation 
towards its own independent salvation. And on the top of all 
this was the danger of internal disturbance to which hard times 
necessarily give rise. This was not an atmosphere favourable 
to the peace of the world. 

At a later stage, the expedients, such as exchange controls 
and the conclusion of local trading arrangements, which had 
been reluctantly adopted in many countries, were turned in 
Germany, by the ingenuity of Dr Schacht, into a deliberate 
instrument of political control. By offering the only willing 
market to most of the countries of south-eastern Europe, 
exporting less in return, blocking the resultant credits, and 
offering in exchange for the debt such German manufactures, 
and especially armaments, as it suited his purpose to supply, 
he tended to bring this part of the Continent into a position 
not only of economic but of political dependence on Germany. 
The same expedients of exchange control and State-directed 
trading also served to promote the policy of self-sufficiency 
which the Nazis adopted, less, as it seems, to promote economic 
recovery than to render it possible for the country to confront 
the prospect of war. 

Outside Germany, the part of Europe where the economic 
depression exerted its most important political influence was 
France. The capacity of France to play a strong and decisive 
part in the destinies of the Continent was adversely affected by 
the domestic disturbances and the instability of governments 
which tlie task of raising revenue, under these unfavourable 
circumstances, entailed. Her difficulties still persisted, in spite 
of the collaboration of Great Britain and the United States under 
the arrangement of September 1936. Her people have a pro- 
found disinclination to make personal sacrifices for economic 
recovery: ministerial crises continued, capital still tended to 
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They despaired of continuing the attempt to win their national 
livelihood in the economic field, in which ‘intelligent management 
seemed doomed to frustration by inhuman forces beyond human 
control; and in this mood they returned to the primitive, crude 
expedient of attempting to hack out a livelihood with the sword, 
simply because the sword, however rough and clumsy a tool it 
might be, was at least a tool which the human hand seemed capable 
of grasping and wielding for the possible attainment of human ends* 

In these words of Mr Toynbee*s there is summed up not 
only the situation of Japan, but the world-wide influence of the 
economic depression as a threat to peace. Other clouds were 
rising, but this alone was sufficient to cast a shadow upon men’s 
faith and hope in peace and a durable civilization. 

Finally, we have to appreciate the difficulties created by the 
interplay of economic and political developments. Political 
fears hamper that economic co-operation which is essential for 
recovery, and the restoration of that confidence which is the 
necessary prelude to it. The prosperity due to rearmament 
veiled the persistence of the underlying depression. On the 
other side, preoccupation with economic difficulties tended to 
distract the minds of statesmen from the political dangers 
which threatened, and isolated nation from nation in a way 
highly prejudicial to that combined effort in which lay the best 

hope of security. 

• Survey of International Affairs, 1931, p- 403* 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Growth of Pan- Arab Sentiment 
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efforts exerted by the rulers of the three neighbouring Arab 
territories on the occasion of the disturbances m Palestine m 
1936 (see p. 303)- A possible focus for the Pan-^ab moyement 
was to be found in the powerful kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
under a ruler described by a competent observer as ‘the greatest 
Arab since the Prophet’.^ During the period now under con- 
sideration Ibn Saud went far to justify this extravagant-sound- 
ing encomium by the remarkable statesmanship which he dis- 
played in his relations with his neighbours, ^ well as by the 
vigour with which he repressed both rebellion and external 


Progress of Saudi Arabia 

The first danger with which Ibn Saud had to deal was that 
of internal insurrection. In 1932 a revolt of Asiri tribesmen 
occurred, at the instigation of the Idrisi Sayyid. This w^ 
quelled by February of the following year, when the Saudi 
forces occupied Sabya, and the Idrisi was compelled to flee to 
the Yemen, Hardly had this revolt been suppressed when an 
incursion occurred from the north, headed by an exiled subject, 
Ibn Rifada, who had been taking refuge in Transjordan. The 
complicity of the Emir Abdullah in this episode has been, not 
unreasonably, suspected. This rebellion was crushed even more 
promptly than its predecessor, the leader was killed, and his 
followers practically annihilated. Ibn Saud had, however, 
immediately to turn his attention to a more formidable an- 
tagonist. There had for some time been uneasy relations 
between Saudi Arabia and the contiguous territory of the 
Yemen, with which the ruler of the former had hitherto dealt 
in a remarkably accommodating fashion. Incursions by the 
Imam of the Yemen into the Aden Protectorate, which neces- 
sitated the interference of British aircraft in 1928, had pre- 
viously led to strained relations on the southern frontier, but in 
February 1 934 this tension was relieved by the conclusion of an 
Anglo- Yemeni Treaty, and, freed from this preoccupation, the 
Imam proceeded to acts of aggression against the territory of 
his Arabian neighbour. In fact, these operations had begun in 
the previous year, but it was not until February 1934 that 
attempts to settle the trouble by negotiation finally broke down. 

* Captain C. C. Lewb, International Affairs, 1933. p- 529 * 
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be in friendly hands, and not exposed to a competitive foreign 
influence. Such foreign influences can hardly be exercised in a 
region in which no other nation has important interests, except 
with the object of creating trouble for Great Britain. The 
intimate relations cultivated by Italy, from 1926, with the 
Imam of the Yemen, though possibly innocent in their incep- 
tion, bore a distinctly suspicious character in 1937, when the 
Italo-Yemeni treaty was renewed, and the Imam presented 
with a quantity of armaments of different kinds. Still more 
obviously hostile was the stream of anti-British propaganda 
which Italy, about the same time, discharged in Arabic from her 
broadcasting station at Bari. An attempt to regulate the situa- 
tion in the Middle East was made in the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment of 1938, Annexes 3 and 4 (see p. 457). By this agreement, 
both parties were pledged not to acquire ‘a privileged position 
of a political character’ in Saudi Arabia or the Yemen, and 
they declared it their common interest that no other Power 
should seek to do so. They promised not to intervene in any 
internal conflict in this region, and to refrain from propaganda 
injurious to each other. Having regard to the very unequal 
degree of legitimate interest which Great Britain and Italy had 
in this region, the former might be considered to have conceded 
more than she obtained; tlie agreement was, however, calcu- 
lated to promote our interests so long as it was faithfully 
observed. 


The Egyptian Treaty 

The deadlock in which negotiations for an Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty were Ici't after May 1930 (see Chapter XIV) remained 
unsolved for several years, and this state of tilings might have 
continued indefinitely but for an apparently adventitious cir- 
cumstance, the Italo-.\byssinian war of 1935-6. In Egyptian 
eyes, the situation in which their country was placed after the 
adoption of a policy of sanctions against the aggressor rendered 
the moment particularly opportune for reopening the question 
of Anglo-Eg)’ptian relations. The popular sympathy for the 
Abyssinian nation felt throughout Eg)-pt led her, alone among 
the States who were not members of the League, to adopt the 
sanctionary measures proposed, and thus exposed her to the 
danger of an attack by Italy. These circumstances threw a new 
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had, during the whole period of her existence as a kingdom, 
been faced with difficulties in working her constitution. Parlia- 
mentary government under the Constitution of 1923, at least 
as amended by Zaghlul in the following year, by the substitu- 
tion of a direct for an indirect system of election, gave in prac- 
tice a monopoly of power to the Wafd, which the King only 
avoided by resort to a ‘Palace Government’ c\’en more dicta- 
torial: an amended Constitution of 1930, on less Liberal lines, 
was accused of reducing to a shadow parliamentary control and 
ministerial responsibility. In these circumstances, the E,g>-ptian 
Premier, Ncssim Pasha, persuaded the King to revoke the new 
Constitution in November 1934. This step led to an expectation 
that the Constitution of 1923 was to be restored, and when in 
the following April a letter from King Fuad was published, 
expressing a preference for the original Constitution, with any 
modifications which the representatives might demand, nearly 
all sections of Eg\ptian opinion agreed with the W’afd in sup- 
porting this solution. Ncssim Pasha, however, took no action, 
having, as he subsequently explained, received from the British 
Residency advice — which he interpreted as a command — 
against the restoration of the old Constitution. At this point, 
when the Egyptian Premier was already the subject of attack 
on the ground of subservience to British control in internal 
affairs, Sir Samuel Hoare, in the course of a speech delivered 
at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day 1935, made the following 
incidental reference to the Eg)’ptian situation: 

It has been alleged that His Majesty’s Government wish to use the 
present situation in order to advance their own at the expense of 
IX'Vpt’s inn-rests. This is not true. . . . Equally untrue arc the 
allegations tliat wc oppose the return in Egypt of a constitutional 
M gitne suited to her special requirements. With our traditions we 
could not and would not do any such thing. When, however, we 
have been consulted we have advised against the rc-cnactment of 
tile Constitutions of 1923 and 1930, since the one was proved unworkable 
and the otlier universally unpopular. 

The publication of this utterance, with its definite condemna- 
tion of a Constitution the restoration of which was impatiently 
awaited and demanded by public opinion, was the signal for 
violent disorders in Eg>pt, directed impartially against the 
speaker, the Govcrninenl of which he was a member, and 
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the appointment of an Eg^'ptian delegation for the negotia- 
tions, drawn from all parties under the chairmanship of the 
Wafd leader, Nahhas Pasha. A further difficulty was created by 
the fact that the British Government insisted on reopening 
the military questions on which ag: eement had been reached 
in 1930, a course which seemed necessary owing to the 
change in the strategic situation occasioned by the Italian 
activities in Africa. Conversations, however, began in Egypt 
on 2 March. The negotiations were interrupted on 28 April 
by the death of King Fuad, and in May by the E,g>'ptian elec- 
tions, which resulted, as anticipated, in a triumph for the Wafd. 
The military issue gave rise at first to certain difficulties, which 
necessitated a visit by the High Commissioner, Sir Miles 
Lampson, to London in June, but in the end a solution was 
reached wliieh gave to the British forces the right to remain in 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria for a period of eight years, 
and secured to them, and to the Air Force in particular, adc- 
(juatc freedom of nawement for training, and in case of war or 
‘apprehended international emergency’. The point in con- 
nexion with the Sudan which had proved an obstacle to agree- 
ment in 1930 (see p. 23G) was met by a provision that Eg> ptian 
immigration into the Sudan should be unrestricted except for 
reasons of public order or health. The principal difficulties 
having been thus satisffictorily removed, an agreed draft was 
initialed on 24 July, and the Treaty, which constituted an 
Anglo-Eg\ plian alliance, was signed in London on 2G August. 


The Franco-^yrian Treaties 

The grant of independent sovereignty to Iraq, and its 
admission to the League of Nations in October 193^ (see 
p. 233), made it very difficult to defend the continuance of the 
mandates in Syria and the Lebanon, where the inhabitants 
were, to .sav the least, as fitted for autonomy as were the Iraqis. 
The matter was, howc\ er, complicated by the policy of sub- 
division which liic French mandatory authority had pursued 
in the interests of various compact minorities. The desire of 
the Syrian Nationalists was for a unified Slate, corresponding 
w ith tlic whole extent of ihc Syrian mandate, but the protest 
of such communities as the Druses of the Jcbcl cd Druse and 
the Alawis of Latakia, together with the example of the terrible 
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the two newly emancipated countries to reach a settlement on 
this question, which France bound herself to accept. 

The Status of AUxandretta 

Within the area sovereignty over which was thus transferred 
to Syria there existed another minority community which was 
in the fortunate position that its rights were of concern to an 
important external Power — Turkey. The Sanjak of Alex- 
andretta, comprising a territory of considerable strategic and 
commercial importance, with an exceptionally fine harbour, 
was inhabited by a population which was mainly Turkish- 
speaking, and which contained a large, if not as the Turks 
maintained a preponderant, Turkish element, amounting, on 
a conservative estimate, to 40 per cent. Prior to the conclusion 
of the Franco-Syrian treaty the Sanjak had enjoyed a special 
regime, by virtue of the Franklin-Bouillon Agreement of 1921 
(see p. 120) as confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne. Under 
this it enjoyed a large measure of financial autonomy, as well 
as linguistic and cultural freedom. On the conclusion of the 
Franco-Syrian treaty, Turkey was not satisfied that the engage- 
ments of France in respect of Alexandretta, which were now to 
be transferred to Syria, would be adequately safeguarded under 
the new arrangement. The Turks contended that the Sanjak 
was not an integral part of S>Tia, and should have been given 
an independent status, with a direct and separate treaty with 
France. Such a solution France regarded as ultra vires^ and the 
difference between the two points of view threatened at one 
time to endanger the relations of France and Turkey. It was 
agreed, however, to refer the matter to the League of Nations, 
and, after the situation had been studied on the spot by three 
neutral observers, negotiations were resumed at Geneva in 
January 1937. With the help of Mr Eden’s good offices and 
those of Mr Sandler of Sweden, a settlement was eventually 
reached on the 27th. Under this arrangement the Sanjak was 
to be a separate political entity with a statute and fundamental 
law of its own, enjoying full internal autonomy: but it was to 
remain in a customs and monetary union with Syria, and its 
foreign relations were to be under the control of the Syrian 
Government. Turkish was to be the principal official language, 
and the territorial integrity of the Sanjak was to be guaranteed 
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causes of the discontent which animated the Arab Nationalists. 
Indeed, the course of events tended, in a variety of ways, to 
increase the fears and resentments of the non-Jewish section of 
the population. The underlying assumption of the mandate 
was the possibility of creating a ‘Palestinian’ national sentiment, 
inspired by which Arabs and Jews could settle down together 
to an era of co-operative self-government, which would remove 
the necessity for British tutelage. As this assumption appeared 
increasingly untenable, the Balfour Declaration and the Jewish 
National Home were viewed by the Arabs as the one insuper- 
able obstacle to the attainment of that independence on which 
their aspirations had continuously been fixed. At the same time, 
all around them, their kinsmen and co-religionists were secur- 
ing, or rapidly and hopefully approaching, a status of independ- 
ence from which Palestine remained debarred. Mr Churchill, 
as early as 1922, had admitted on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment that the people of Palestine were unquestionably no less 
advanced tlian their neighbours in Iraq and Syria: it was the 
redemption of the pledge to the Zionists which alone neces- 
sitated the continuation of mandatory control, from which 
other peoples, no better qualified for self-government, were 
already, or were soon to be, emancipated. 

Yet his claim to independence was asserted by the Palestinian 
Arab not merely on the ground of an inherent right of self- 
determination, but on that of an explicit pledge. Though it is 
true, as stated on p. 1 33, that the Arab Revolt against the Turks 
in 1916 was launched without waiting for the conclusion of a 
treaty, it was begun in reliance upon British promises, embodied 
in a correspondence between Hussein and Sir Henry Macmahon, 
and particularly in a letter written by the latter on 24 October 
1915. In this document the independence of the Arabs within 
the territorial limits proposed by the Sherif of Mecca — which 
indisputably included Palestine — was recognized by Great 
Britain with the exclusion of ‘the districts of Mersina and 
Alcxandrctta and the portions of Syria lying to the west of the 
districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo’, and any 
parts of the territory included in which Great Britain was not 
free to act without detriment to the interests of France. Though 
Mr Churchill, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, contended 
in 1922 tliat the first of these resers ations c.xcludcd from the 
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development of the anti-Semitic policy of Nazi Germany and 
her imitators from 1933 the pressure on Palestine assumed really 
formidable proportions. In 1935 there was an official figure of 
no less than 6 1,854 Jewish immigrants, while during this period 
the numbers of those who effected a surreptitious entry into the 
country was disconcertingly large. A new situation had, more- 
over, arisen where the restraint of limited absorptive capacity 
was no longer available. With the growth of industrialism, and 
a need for new building, the excuse could no longer be put for- 
ward that so large an influx could not be accommodated with 
employment The Arabs were faced with the prospect of an 
actual Jewish majority within a calculable period, and began 
not unnaturally to share the anxieties long before expressed by 
a former inhabitant of their country in a similar predicament. 
‘Now shall this company lick up all that are round about us, as 
the ox licketh up the grass of the ficld.’i As the Report of the 
Palestine Royal Commission puts it (p. 86): ‘With almost 
mathematical precision, the betterment of the economic situa- 
tion meant the deterioration of the political situation. 

In November 1935 the Arab parties presented tlie High Com- 
missioner, Sir Artliur Wauchope, with demands for the estab- 
lishment of democratic government, the prohibition of the 
transfer of Arab lands to Jews, and the immediate cessation, 
pending a further inquiry into the true absorptive capacity of 
the country, of Jewish immigration. In reply to the last two 
points, the High Commissioner proposed an ordinance for- 
bidding die sale of land unless the owner retained sufficient for 
the support of himself and his family, and a fresh check on 
‘absorptive capacity’ by a new statistical bureau. In response 
to the first demand, he submitted to the Jewish and Arab 
leaders a definite scheme for a Legislative Council, to consist 
of five official and twenty-three unofficial members, of whom 
eleven were to be nominated and twelve elected. Of these 
unofficial members, eleven were to be Muslims, seven Jews, 
three Christians, and the remainder commercial representa- 
tives. This scheme received a measure of reluctant acquiescence 
from the Arab leaders, but was uncompromisingly rejected by 
the Zionists. 

British parliamentaiy' opinion, voiced in both Houses, gave 

' Numbers xxii. 4. 
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a single Arab State, and the whole scheme cemented by treaties 
of alliance between the mandatary, Transjordan, the Pales- 
tinian Arabs, and the Zionist Organization. The mandatory 
Power would support claims for admission to the League of 
Nations on behalf of the new Jewish and Arab States. 

This proposal did not originate with the Royal Commission, 
a solution on similar lines having been suggested by Mr Amcry 
in the House of Commons, and by others interested in the prob- 
lem elsewhere. Such a ‘judgement of Solomon', however, wise 
and inevitable though it may have been, could not be expected 
to escape criticism. The Jews were condemned by it to a 
Zionism which excluded Zion — the ‘Holy Hill’ of Jerusalem — 
and some of the most important creations of their industrial 
enterprise, such as the hydro-electric power station on the 
Jordan and the potash plant on the Dead Sea. They also 
objected to the maintenance of a British mandate indefinitely 
over Haifa and other towns in Galilee, and to the narrowness 
of the area allotted to them in the coastal plain. The Arabs 
complained of severance from their compatriots in Galilee, and 
from direct access to Mediterranean ports. Neither side was 
prepared to accept the plan without important modifications. 
Though the Emir of Transjordan advocated careful considera- 
tion of the propos.il, the Iraq Government lodged a protest 
against it with the League of Nations. Debates in the British 
Parliament revealed an unexpected degree of opposition. At 
the Zionist Congress, held at Zurich in August 1937, opinion 
was sharply divided, one section of opinion supporting the 
principle of partition though rejecting the details of the scheme, 
while another was more uncompromising. A resolution, how- 
ever, was finally adopted which favoured further negotiation. 
The Permanent Mandates Commission of the League, w'hile 
recognizing the desirability of further examining the idea of 
partition, considered that a prolongation of the period of man- 
datory tutelage was essential. In the conclusion of its report 
it paid a tribute to the efforts of the mandatary, calling the 
attention of the Jews to the benefits which they owed to Great 
Britain, and of the Arabs to the origin of their emancipation 
from Turkish control. 

During the latter part of 1937 there began a serious recru- 
descence of Arab terrorism, which, accompanied by Jewish 
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THE FAR EAST 

The Question of Exlra^territonality 

W ITH the formation of a Government which had at 
least superficial claims to speak for the whole of 
China, the problem of extra-territoriality naturally 
acquired a new urgency and importance. As early 3 ls December 
1926 a British memorandum had expressed willingness to 
negotiate on this and kindred questions as soon as a Chinese 
Government existed with which such negotiation was possible. 
Before the end of 1928 five European countries had agreed to 
relinquish extra-territoriality as soon as the principal Treaty 
Powers were prepared to do so. Thus encouraged, the National 
Government of China reopened the question in a Note ad- 
dressed to the United States, Great Britain, and others, but 
found that these were not yet prepared for an immediate 
abandonment of their treaty rights. In 1929 the State Council 
issued a mandate unilaterally abrogating such privileges as 
from January 1930, but in fact the existing situation continued 
to be recognized, pending the results of further negotiations 
with the representative of the British Government. In 1931 the 
issue seemed to be narrowing to the question of a transitory 
local regime in four treaty ports: Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, 
and Tientsin. Of these, the problem of Shanghai was the most 
important, and by far the most complicated. Technically, the 
question of the rendition of the International Settlement was 
a matter within the exclusive competence of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, and was independent of British policy; 
in practice, however, the attitude of Great Britain was all- 
important. In Shanghai, since 1930, an inquiry had been con- 
ducted by Mr Justice Feetham, a distinguished South African 
judge of British origin, at the instance of the Municipal Council. 
His report was presented in nvo parts in April and July 1931. 
While it considered that the ultimate rendition of the Settle- 
ment was not only justifiable but necessary, the report main- 
tained that the objections to anytiiing like an immediate 
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locality, rather than in terms of the nation, except in periods 
of acute tension between their own country and foreign Powers*. 

In many parts of the country Communism was still in the 
ascendant. Communist Governments, with their own laws and 
army, continued to exist in Kiangsi and Fukien. In the central 
executive itself there was a fundamental cleavage of opinion 
between those who wished to prolong ‘the period of tutelage*, 
prescribed by Sun Yat-sen, and those who were anxious to cur- 
tail it, less from any real belief in democracy than from a desire 
to check the existing power of the politicians in the interests of 
the military leaders. In February 1931 the protagonist of the 
former point of view, Hu Han-min, Chairman of the Legislative 
Yuan, was arrested and interned by Chiang Kai-shek, who 
carried his point in the constitution adopted by the National 
Convention in the ensuing May. But the split led to a definite 
secession in the soutli, where a rival go\ crnmcnt was once more 
set up in Canton. Efforts to deal effectively with the Ck)mmunists 
were simultaneously interrupted by a military rebellion in the 
north, while banditry, flood, and famine added their contribu- 
tions to the relapse into anarchy with which the country was 
threatened. At this juncture, the process of disintegration was 
checked, and the nation once more united, by acute tension 
with a foreign Power, the necessary' factor suggc.sted by the 
passage from the Lytton Report cited above. 

Economic Needs of Japan 

In the period of some sixty years, during which Japan had 
emerged from isolation and obscurity to become a world Power 
of the first political and economic importance, her population 
had approximately doubled, and was still increasing at the 
tremendous rate of about 900.000 a year. The density of the 
Japanese population stands third in the figures for the world, 

and, in relation to cultivable area, heads the list. The countrv 

• 

is no longer normally self-supporting, nor is the industry on 
which the suj^port and employment of the people depends 
independent of outside supplies. Most of the important raw 
materials required ha\ e to be imported from tlic outside world. 
Foreign markets, and the prosperity of her international trade, 
are therefore to Japan a matter of life and death. Emigration 
affords no solution for the problem, and the grievance created 
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strategic grounds. The first stage was in i 895 > when, as the 
result of a successful war, a treaty was signed between Japan 
and China, recognizing the independence of Korea and ceding 
to Japan Port Arthur and the Liaotung Peninsula. Pressure 
from Russia, France, and Germany compelled Japan to 
relinquish these spoils of victory. In 1898 Russia occupied Port 
Arthur, and in 1901 acquired an effective control of Man- 
churia, with power to construct and administer a railway from 
Port Arthur to Harbin, connecting with the Trans-Siberian 
line. It is usual to assume that this development would have 
ended in the incorporation of Manchuria and also Korea in the 
Russian Empire, but this was prevented by the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5 and the Treaty of Portsmouth, by the terms of 
which Japan acquired the Russian leasehold rights in tlie 
Liaotung Peninsula and the South Manchurian Railway as far 
north as Changchun, together with the right to maintain a 
military' guard of fifteen soldiers to every kilometre, or an 
aggregate force of 15,000 men. During the Sino-Japanese Con- 
ference held at Peking in December 1905, the Chinese Govern- 
ment promised, though not in any formal document,^ not to 
construct any main line ‘in the neighbourhood of and parallel to’ 
the South Manchurian Railway, or any branch line which might 
be prejudicial to its interests. In 1910 Japan annexed Korea. 

The next stage was reached in 1915, when Japan confronted 
China with the famous ‘Twenty-one Demands’, which bear 
upon tliis question inasmuch as by a treaty consequent upon 
them the Japanese possession of the leased territory and of the 
railway was extended to ninety-nine years, and the riglit was 
conceded to Japanese subjects, which included, in the Japanese 
view, Koreans, to lease land in South Manchuria, and to travel, 
reside, and conduct business there. The \ alidily of this treaty 
has been continuously disputed by the Chinese, but in the 
partial liquidation of tlie Twenty-one Demands which was 
effected at the \Vashington Conference (see pp. 63-5) these 
rights were never abandoned by the Japanese. 

Japanese Interests in Manchuria 

The strategic importance of Manchuria to Japan, both from 
a defensive and offensive standpoint, is inherent in its situation* 

* League of Nations. Lxtton R<pQfi, C.663, M.320> 1932, p. 
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Study of the history of the Japanese occupation will at once 
reveal a number of further causes of mutual friction and 
irritation. The disputed validity of the 1915 treaty, the fact 
that the construction of parallel competing railway lines by the 
Chinese was only prohibited by an informal engagement, 
which, if binding, had certainly been seriously violated, the 
existence and status of the armed railway guard and of the 
consular police, had all contributed to increase the tension. 
As was pointed out in an earlier chapter (p. 253), the approach 
of the Chinese national forces towards Manchuria and the 
incorporation of the province in China were matters which 
immediately aroused Japanese misgiving and protest, and were 
only reluctantly acquiesced in. In the summer of 1931, in 
addition to the feeling aroused by the Korean incident, came 
the murder of Captain Nakamura, a Japanese officer, by 
Chinese soldiers in the interior of Manchuria. By this time the 
Japanese claimed that there were 300 incidents outstanding 
between the two countries and that peaceful methods of settle- 
ment had been progressively exhausted.* 

In fairness to the Japanese attitude it should be recognized 
that their rights, as claimed, had in fact been persistently 
infringed and obstructed, the real issue between the parties 
being the validity of the engagements on which such claims 
were founded. For example, the Chinese railway construction 
was deliberately calculated to divert traffic from the South 
Manchurian Railway. The Chinese, no doubt, claimed that 
they had a perfect right to act as they did, but, whether this 
was so or not, their action was highly irritating to Japan and 
prejudicial to Japanese interests. The Manchurian crisis was, 
in fact, the final culmination of developments which had been 
watched with anxiety for years by observers on the spot, though 
they had perhaps, until recently, attracted too little attention 
from European Governments. Japan had observed with grow- 
ing dismay the readiness of Great Britain and other Powers to 
concede the demands of the Nationalists, and the resultant 
encouragement to China to feel that she could deal as she 
pleased with tlic interests of foreign nations. 

« This claim, according to the Lyllon Report (p. 66), could not be substantiated, 
but it was asserted and widely believed* 
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involving vigorous rifle and machine-gun fire in the neighbour- 
hood. In the morning, however, the city was found to be in the 
hands of Japanese troops. The alleged occasion for this action 
was the blowing-up of a portion of the railway track about 
200 yards from a party of Japanese soldiers who were practising 
defence exercises. The line had certainly been damaged, 
though so slightly that the south-bound train from Changchun 
passed over it punctually and without injur>' to its destination 
at Mukden. The perpetrators of the outrage remain uncertain, 
though the Japanese patrol alleged that it was fired upon, first 
by a small and then by a larger body, without apparently 
suffering any casualties at this stage. As the occurrence, accord- 
ing to this account, was altogether unexpected, the brilliance 
of the Japanese staff work is undeniably impressive. Not only 
were the barracks, containing about 10,000 Chinese soldiers, 
immediately occupied with trifling loss, but ‘all the forces in 
Manchuria, and some of those in Korea, were brought into 
action almost simultaneously on the night of 18 September over 
the whole area of the South Manchurian Railway from Chang- 
chun to Port Arthur’.^ Two further questions may occur to the 
reader. If, as alleged, the Mukden garrison was responsible for 
the explosion on the railway, is it not strange that they should 
have perpetrated the act in a section where the Japanese troops 
were known to be manoeuvring? Secondly, if the garrison was 
responsible for the outrage, and for firing on the Japanese patrol, 
how is it that the attacking forces encountered so little effective 
resistance, and suflcred so few casualties at the hands of 10,000 
defenders, who must, €x hxpothesi, have been expecting them"* 
Planned or not, the first stage of the Japanese operations 
placed them in occupation, within some three days, of the 
important Chinese towns of Mukden, Changchun, and Kirin, 
the last of which lay about sixty-five miles outside the Japanese 
railway zone. A further extension rapidly followed, which was 
justified by allegations of an increase in banditry — which were 
possibly true, though, if so, probably attributable to the with- 
druNval of Chinese authority — and also by the unfounded 
assertion of a Chinese concentration at Chinchow. At the 
beginning of October, the Japanese Commander-in-Chief 
publicly announced that .Marshal Chang Hsuch-liang's Govern- 

' Ljtkn Report^ P* ?*• 
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control was transferred to the Cantonese leaders, until, with the 
inter\'ention of the Japanese in Shanghai in January 1932, they 
were discredited, and Chiang Kai-shek resumed control. 

A simultaneous result of the Manchurian situation was a 
great and universal accentuation of the anti-Japanese boycott, 
accompanied by riots and violence. As early as 21 September 
1931, National Anti-Japanese Associations were founded at 
Nanking, Shanghai, Hankow, and elsewhere. The most 
stringent rules against relations of any kind with Japanese were 
drawn up, and a large number of Chinese merchants were 
stated to have been arrested, fined, imprisoned, and in three 
cases condemned to death, at the instance of tlie Shanghai 
Anti-Japanese Association, for breaches of these regulations. 
Complaints were also made of maltreatment and insult of 
Japanese, and the looting of warehouses belonging to Japanese 
companies. ^ The financial results to Japan were undoubtedly 
extremely serious. The Times correspondent reported from 
Tokio a startling diminution of the export trade to China by 
17 December 1931. 

Operations at Shanghai 

As a consequence of the friction and disorder thus created, 
an incident took place in Shanghai, on 18 January 1932, in 
Nvhich five Japanese were attacked by Chinese, two were 
seriously injured, and one, a Buddhist monk, succumbed a few 
days later. "J his led to the dispatch of a communication con- 
taining five demands from the Japanese Consul-General to the 
Chinese mayor of Greater Shanghai. On the 21st naval 
reinforcements arrived at Shanghai, and on the 24th the 
Consul-General turned his demands into an ultimatum, 
expiring on the 28th. On the morning of the 28th Admiral 
Shiozawa, commanding the Japanese naval forces, intimated 
that he would take action in default of a satishictor>' reply by 
the following morning. The mayor thereupon accepted all the 
Japanese demands, but in the meanwhile the Municipal Coun- 
cil had declared a state of emergency, and allocated areas of 
defence and control to the various contingents. The district 
allotted to Japan bordered, without any clearly defined 
boundary, upon the densely populated maze of narrow lanes 

' Ltague of J\^ationi OJficial Journolf December 1931, pp. 2510-1 1* 
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the policy of setting up provincial governments under Chinese 
nominees of their own, linked by a ‘Self-Government Guiding 
Board’ organized and largely officered by Japanese. Through 
this organization a conference was staged at Mukden, which 
decided, on 19 February 1932, to establish an independent 
republic known as ‘Manchukuo’ under the Presidency of the 
ex-Emperor of China, Pu Yi. The new State was inaugurated 
on 9 March, and received the official recognition of Japan on 
15 September, when a treaty was signed between Japan and her 
protege. The investigations of the Lytton Commission have 
made it abundantly clear that the new State was in fact a 
Japanese creation, which ‘cannot be considered to have been 
called into existence by a genuine and spontaneous indepen- 
dence movement’.^ 

As an alternative to open annexation, the policy pursued by 
Japan had certain evident advantages. It was tactically sound 
to give to the affair the colour of an appeal to ‘self-determina- 
tion’, since the genuineness of the application of this principle 
by other Powers had so often been called in question. The 
burden of disproving the genuineness of the independence 
movement was thrown on the outside world, whose opinion 
could always be disputed. The situation was made more gener- 
ally palatable and defensible in Japan, and finally it has been 
suggested that the Japanese realized that they could not find 
anything like the required number of qualified Japanese 
nationals to staff an all-Japanese administration of the country. 

Inkmational Reactions 

The actions of Japan had, from the first, awakened the con- 
centrated attention of the world. She appeared to be violating 
not merely her obligations under the Covenant but those of the 
Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty safeguarding the 
territorial integrity of China, ^vhich she had signed at Washing- 
ton in 1922. Not only the members of the League but the 
United States were therefore interested, while Soviet Russia, 
though she adopted a policy of patience and forbearance, was 
perhaps more directly concerned than any other Power. Her 
anxiety was increased by the refusal of Japan to enter into 
a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Government, which the 

' Ljylton p, 97. 
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enunciation, by Mr Stimson, of his celebrated Doctrine of 
Non-recognition’, which was published to the world on 
7 January 1932. Of this it is sufficient to say that history lends 
little support to the idea that non-recognition of a de facto 
situation can be permanently maintained, but the doctrine was 
eagerly grasped and endorsed by other nations anxious to find 
a safe alternative to the prospect apparently confronting them. 
For the moment further developments were delayed, pending 
the publication of the Lytton Report. The Assembly referred 
the dispute to a Committee of Nineteen, which recommended 
the extension of the time-limit for its report, and on i July the 
Assembly decided to await the conclusions of the Lytton 
Commission. 

The Reports of the Lytton Commission and of the Assembly 

On 2 October 1932, the Lytton Report was published at 
Geneva. Its findings of fact were generally condemnatory of 
Japan, but it proposed a settlement which should fully recog- 
nize the rights and interests of that country in Manchuria, and 
should secure to Manchuria a large measure of autonomy under 
Chinese sovereignty. Internal order was to be secured by an 
eflcctive local gendarmerie, and all other armed forces should 
be withdrawn. Economic rapprochement between China and 
Japan was advocated and help in the internal reconstruction 
of China through international co-operation. I'he Commission 
deprecated any attempt to find a solution through a restoration 
of the status quo. 

On receipt of the Report the League occupied the next few 
months in strenuous efforts at conciliation on the lines sug- 
gested. But the opening of the New Year destroyed all hopes 
which may still have been entertained, for on i January 1933 
the Japanese abandoned all pretence, and launched an attack 
upon Shanhaikwan, the gateway of the Great Wall; and on 
3 January they entered the city. On 1 1 February the sub- 
committee entrusted with the task completed a draft report for 
submission to the League Assembly under Article 15. On 
13 February it was approved by the Committee of Nineteen, 
and on 17 February it was published. On the 21st the Assembly 
met to consider it, and adjourned for three days in view of the 
gravity of the situation. On reassembling, it adopted the Report 
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by 42 votes against the single adverse vote of “ 
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earnest. It proceeded with unexpected rapidity, the Chinese 
resistance collapsing, in spite of great numerical superiority. 
Jehol City (or Cheng-teh) was occupied on 4 March, in 
advance of the time-table arranged. On the 5th Chiang Kai- 
shek ordered Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang to resist at all costs, 
but three days later the young marshal responded by resigning 
his command. In little more than a fortnight Japan and her 
protege were in control of all the passes in the Great Wall. 

In April the campaign reached its final stage, when the 
Japanese troops crossed the Wall in several places, and were 
soon threatening Peiping (Peking). In these circumstances an 
armistice was signed at Tangku on 3 May, providing for the 
demilitarization of an area of 5,000 square miles on the 
Chinese side of the Great Wail. Since, in the previous Decem- 
ber, the Japanese had pushed the Chinese forces remaining in 
Northern Manchuria over the Russian border, where they were 
disarmed, Japan now appeared to have attained all the objects 
which her military adventure was designed to secure. The 
Nanking Government had, indeed, been taught so stern a lesson 
that it now adopted a strikingly conciliatory attitude, repressing 
anti-Japanese boycotts with such energy as to lead to rumours 
of special understandings and even of a secret treaty for the 
maintenance of an ‘Asiatic Monroe Doctrine’, 


Japanese Warning to Foreign Powers 
The existence of these suspicions has a special interest in view 
of the claims put forward by Japan in April 1934, when her 
Foreign Office spokesman issued a statement which included 
the following passages: 

Any joint operations undertaken by foreign Powers even in the 
name of technical or financial .assistance at this particular moment 
after Manchurian and Shanghai incidents are bound to acquire 
political significance. Undertakings of such nature, if cairicd 
thtough to the end, must give rise to complications. . . . Japan 
therefore must object to such undertakings as a matter of principle. 
. . . Supplying China witli war aeroplanes, building aerodromes 
in China, and detailing militaiy instructors or military advisers 
to China or contracting a loan to provide funds for political uses 
would obviously tend to alienate friendly relations between Japan, 
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China, and other countries, and to disturb peace and order in 
Eastern Asia. Japan will oppose such projects. 
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if the episode could only have been judged by pre-war stan- 
dards, it might have been regarded as satisfactor>' in its results. 
Chinese Nationalism had begun to learn humility, and the 
preservation of order in the north was probably now in more 
efficient hands. Few could deny that Japan had been exposed 
to extreme provocation, and most nations could remember 
incidents, in their own not very remote past, when their policy 
had not been dissimilar. In this connexion it is interesting to 
read Mr Lippmann’s characteristically American view, that 
‘the Japanese Army is, in a word, carrying on not *‘a war” 
but an “intervention” *, and that the world need not and 
should not have ‘plumped for an interpretation which brought 
Japan’s intervention within the scope of the Kcllogg-Briand 
pact renouncing war’.^ 

On the other hand, judged by post-war standards, the 
position was this. Japan had not only broken her engagements 
under the Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty, but had, 
in the only sense intelligible to the ordinary man, resorted to 
war in violation of Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant, thereby 
throwing on members of (he League the obligation of auto- 
matically applying the sanctions of Article 16. Vet nothing had 
been done, apart from a temporar)' and unsuccessful effort on 
the part of Great Britain to apply a limited arms embargo. 
Everyone felt that while the failure to act might be justified, 
it necessarily involved the ignoring of the obligations in the 
Covenant, for if Japan’s action was not a ‘resort to war’, it only 
escaped the charge through an open conspiracy not to define it 
so. 'I'lie shock, therefore, which the incident administered to 
tlie wliolc system of collccti\‘c sceurity was tremendous, and the 
only question on which opinion can be divided is as to whether 
tlic responsibility for this lies wholly at the door of Japan, or 
whelluT it must be shared by those who planned a system which 
the ^vorld was incapable of working. There arc, indeed, persons 
who think that the application of sanctions was practicable, but 
the diflicultics were so great, and the prospect of plunging the 
world in war so formidable, that the inaction of members ot the 
League must be considered pardonable, if not wholly justified. 
It is arguable, however, that in such circumstances the inter- 
vention of the League, and its expression of an impotent dis- 

^ Lippinann, Intefpretdiicm pp. 19G-7. 
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approval, was worse 

public opinion m Japan opinion generally 

‘moral sanction of an ad\ ers & 

produces this result. 

Russo-Japanese Relations 

The aspect of the question ro^ca^ired 

immediate threat to general pea Japanese control of 

between Japan and the U.S.b.K. j^,,.;torv’ in eastern 

Manchuria had converted the Russian ^ 

Siberia, including the port of ^ of inHucncc. 

dangerously enveloped by Japan rnad into central 

The addition of Jehol to this sphere ";"^tonger extent 

Asia promising a base of operations agams d^j-eat to these 

of Russia’s vulnerable Siberian ^ indiifcrcncc by 

Asiatic possessions could not be regar nlavcd a most 

the Soviet Government, since cistern i iridustrial dcvelop- 
important part in the Russian schemes had been 

ment. During the first ^ T^sarist Government had 

invested in this region than the - die second 

devoted to it during the whole of its cxis jiidustrial 

Five-Year Plan laid down a vast made 

development for this area. Many .jne settlers, and 

to its population with the object o vesult of the 

this policy was threatened with frustration « militaristic 

alarm occasioned by the Japanese a \an 

attitude. magnified impor- 

In the nervous atmosphere prcvai i ‘ ;j?. idc-nts which 

tance attached to a series of individual > of violation 

took place in 1933. There were severa a other side, 

of Russian territory by Japanese forces, w n , , fiblier- 

friction was increased by the shooting o soii ^ Russian ship 
men by Russian coastguards Ja\)anesc 

was arrested by Japanese tension vn as the 

waters in the Kuriles. But the pnncii>al cause ^ 

situation with regard to the Chinese ,,f kjo^-'S* 

Over this system, prior to the Russo-Japaiic jutiiiding the 
Russia had exercised a virtually complete con (^',h;,ng- 

souihcrn branch to Port Arthur; this brani _ Ijot the 

chun had passed to Japan by the Ircatyo o ^ 

H.J.A. 
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remainder, since the conclusion of an agreement in 1924 > 
been under joint Russo-Chinese control until the Chinese 
authority in Manchuria came to an end. The Russian manager 
and officials employed under this arrangement now found the 
Japanese or Manchurian colleagues who had replaced the 
Chinese considerably more difficult to work with than their 
predecessors, though their relations with these had not always 
been harmonious. A dispute also arose concerning the retention 
of rolling-stock by the U.S.S.R., and in April the Manchurian 
authorities retaliated by a stoppage of through-traffic at the 
frontier station. The railway had, indeed, lost most of its value 
to Russia owing to the construction of competing lines, and in 
May 1933 the Soviet Government attempted to solve the ques- 
tion by an offer to sell the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan 
or her protege. The matter was complicated by questions of 
ownership, for while the Manchurian Government contended 
tliat it had succeeded to the rights formerly vested in China, 
and the U.S.S.R. insisted that the Chinese claims had lapsed, 
China herself protested that the proposed sale was a violation 
of the 1924 agreement. Further objections were raised by 
French interests which had contributed a large proportion of 
the capital employed in the construction of the railway. The 
negotiations, however, actually broke down over the question 
of price, that offered by Jajjan on behalf of her protege being 
only about one-tenth of that demanded by Russia. The attitude 
of the Soviet Government stiffened as a result of its successful 
conclusion of treaties of non-aggression with its European 
neighbours, which protected its western frontiers (see p. 374). 
Japan and Manchukuo, on the other hand, became pro- 
portionately intransigent, probably with a view to diminishing 
the value of the railway in Russian eyes, and thus inducing more 
favourable terms for purchase. In September 1933 relations 
\\’erc further strained by the arrest of six of the senior members 
ol' the Russian railway staff, which the Soviet Government 
alleged to have been done in pursuance of a deliberate plan for 
the forcible elimination of Russian control. In support of this 
allegation documents were published, which were denounced 
in Japan as forgeries. In October further arrests of Russian 
employees took place, and complaints were made that the 
Manchurian railway officials were reducing the administration 
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of the line to confusion by countermanding all orders issued by 

their Russian colleagues. A state of mutual 

engendered, which led in both countries and also m the outside 

world to a general fear that war between these two nations w^ 

inevitable. On 23 March .935. Chinese Lstern 

the moment relieved by the final sale of the Chinese East 

Railway to the Government of Manchukuo. 

Interlude in 1934 

The Tangku Truce in May .933 (^ee p. 322) was followed 
bv a temporary lull. There was no senous fighting m igST 

and the frontier towns of Shanhaikwan and = 

restored to China early in the year. On their f;. f C'nnes't 

authorities showed themselves not unwilling ’ 

to make concessions. The fact was that neither '^s rc. 

to resume a trial offeree. Japan was at first 

with the dangers of a collision with Russia /“j 

mentioned above, and from the dose of >934; aP cr she had 

formally denounced the Naval Treaty o i,ich°orcccdcd 
p. 64), she was engaged in the ;';:‘';;irCont- 

thc Naval Conference of December I 930 ' narticio ite 

ence met, however, Japan very soon 

retiring as early as 15 January 1936- j.,| and w.as 

GoverLent was overthrown by an internal 

succeeded by an administration of ° ; 

which was mainly concerned to cope "f 
economic depression. China also had icr , 

The American Silver Purchase Ac. of A»S-; 
pp. 282-3) affected her economic position '"O'' ^ 

her capacity for resistance '^livcrtcd in 

by the fact that the forces of Chiang = ^K^angsi. 

a successful effort to destroy '3 „.cre compdlcd 

As the result of this operation, the i rnilrc and to 

to retire for a distance of more than ’f 

establish new head-quarters in the western pr< existed. 

where a considerable Commuiust nudcm^almady^- ^ 

These pre-occupations induced m ^icscc in Japanese 

conciliatory attitude and a readiness t 1 

demands. 
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Renewed Activity in North China 

The year 1935, however, saw considerable progress made in 
the Japanese attempt to separate North China from the control 
of Nanking, and to extend, by the establishment of a so-called 
autonomous regime, the influence of Japan as far south as the 
Yellow River and to Shantung. In January military operations 
were started in Chahar, on the pretext of an alleged violation 
of the Tangku truce by the governor of the province, but a 
temporary settlement of this dispute was almost immediately 
reached. Trouble, however, started again in May, in conse- 
quence of the murder of two Chinese employees of the Japanese 
in Tientsin, which led to demands for the dismissal of the 
Governor of Hopei (marked by its earlier name of Chihli on the 
map on p. 240), the withdrawal of his troops from Tientsin, and 
the cessation of anti-Japanese activities. Though these demands 
were at once complied with,i the Japanese army continued to 
seize every excuse for continuing their pressure. For a time 
they were met in a conciliatory spirit, but in November, by 
which time the Japanese aim of detaching the northern 
provinces from the control of the Nanking Government was 
clearly established, Chiang Kai-shek ordered the suspension of 
negotiations between the local Chinese authorities and the 
Japanese military commanders, in order to transfer them to his 
own hands and those of the Japanese ambassador in Nanking, 
Mr Ariyoshi. Independently of these negotiations, the Nanking 
Government, towards the close of the year, appointed a 
decentralized though not strictly autonomous ‘Political Coun- 
cil’ for Hopei and Chahar, with the object of forestalling 
Japanese plans for the establishment of an autonomous regime 
in all five provinces. Nanking retained its control over Shansi 
and Shantung, but, on 24 November, Yin ju-keng, who had 
Japanese connexions, and who had been appointed adminis- 
trator of the eastern section of the demilitarized zone in Hopei 
set up by the Tangku truce, had declared the independent 
autonomy of his district, and this continued. 

• This was the occasion of the so-callcd and alleged Ho-Umetsu agreement, to 
which the Japanese appealed in 1937. The Chinese, however, dispute the existence 
of this agreement, which has never been published, and ihejapancse Chief ofStaff 
denied at the lime that any ‘demands’ were presented. 
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Internal Tension in Japan 1 

The action of the Chinese Government^ by "^TnowlcdVe of 

of negotiation to separated the army in 

serious differences which a nfliccrs from the con- 

Japan, or at all events lU ^.ior military 

stitutional parliamentary of an anti-dcmocratic 

ranks were permeated with the i .^-Ibch had been 

movement known as the Show ^.Unle countr\' by means of 
spread to some extent through t ' camps. In particular, 

secret societies and propagandist ^ ° conuol over militao' 

these officers objected to Government at this time 

policy and expenditye. _ ^ ^ methods of persuasion, an 
tried to attain its ends m China J ^^^jon and the 

influential section of the army a removal from his post 

use of force. In the summer o . bon led immediately 

ofthc Inspector-General of Ml |tary Office, General 

to the murder of a high official ^ determin- 

Nagata. by a young °^;'R^3,f,\bon and thus free the army 
ation to promote the Showa Rest offence took place in 

from dcLcratic control. H.s ,vhich hud 

February 1936. immediately a ^ Government. In 

considerably strengthened the , o,, 26 February, 

these circumstances, a milita^nsmgtoo^^^^ 

characterized by r^bese actiom 

number of leading politicians. revolt severely punished, 

by the Emperor, and the leaders measure of public sympathy 

but they managed to attract bicn the power and 

which did much temporarily to strt b however, 

inHuence of the army. Towards ‘"c cml of V 
a reaction set in. which tended ■>;o« ‘han ev 
cleavage between the civilian and the military au 

Growth of spirit of Resistance in China ^ 
Meanwhile, distaste for co 

demands had been steadily to such actions as the 

pliancy which had led G«vcrnmc^_^_^^^ Council was highly 
appointment of the Hopci-Cha 1 _„f.tcd of too great readi- 
unpopular. Chiang Kai-shek 

ness m conform to the plans of Mr Hirota, wn . 
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1936, enunciated a ‘three-point programme’ requiring the 
recognition of Manchukuo, collaboration against Communism, 
and the cessation of anti-Japanese manifestations. Though the 
methods of the Japanese had ceased for the time to include 
military aggression, the end in view was still clearly the virtual 
severance of a large extent of Chinese territory. Educated 
public opinion was also outraged by such things as the activities 
of Japanese and Korean smugglers, through which, on an 
official estimate, no less than fifty million dollars’ worth of duty 
was evaded in 1936, entailing an extremely serious loss to the 
Chinese revenue. This ‘racket’ was quite openly carried on, 
and was facilitated by the existence of the East Hopei Autono- 
mous Grovernment, which collected a smallduty for itself and 
then passed the goods through. The Nanking Government was 
thus faced with the disagreeable alternatives of submitting to 
spoliation or erecting a customs barrier farther south, which 
would complete the severance of East Hopei from China, and 
thus play into the hands of Japan. There was every reason to 
suspect the encouragement of these illegal proceedings by the 
Japanese authorities, in furtherance of their policy. Finally, the 
acceptance by the Hopei-Chahar Council of Japanese diplo- 
matic and economic advisers, in the spring of 1936, and the 
increase in the Japanese garrison in North China, brought 
matters to a head. 

Early in June, after telegraphic remonstrances against the 
apparent supincncss of the Central Government, a force of 
Cantonese and Kwangsi troops began to advance northwards, 
with the object of stimulating resistance to the for\vard policy 
of Japan. This ‘southern revolt’ was soon disposed of, but both 
the movement itself and the promptitude with which it had 
been suppressed increased the prestige and strengthened the 
hands of Chiang Kai-shek. At tlic same time, the Communist 
forces in Shensi were making o\crturcs with the object of 
consolidating a common front against Japanese aggression. In 
the autumn, during a visit paid to the ‘Young Marshal’, Chang 
Hsuch-liang, at Sianfu, Chiang Kai-shek was warned of the 
prevalent discontent in regard to his policy, and on a later risit, 
on 12 December, occurred the mysterious incident when he 
was kidnapped by Chang and his men, and confronted with 
demands for co-operation with the ‘red’ forces and positive 
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opposition to Japan. He was released on Christmas Day, the 
‘vLng Marshal’ submitted himself to discipline and wa 
quickly condemned and pardoned, and, whatever may be the 
?nner history of this episode, it left the Chinese Generahss.mo 
with undiminished prestige, and m possession of addition^ 
evidence of popular support, in the event of h.s hem 

to make a stand against Japanese 

Nanking Government received at this time assu 

allegiance and support not only from the prov^ under 

direct control but even from the Hopei- a a added 

cil. To the combined effect of these occurrences ^ 
the success achieved by the Chinese Governor of SmY^an ^ 
resisting an invasion of his territory by a mixed force 
Mongol troops and irregulars, assisted by Japanese 
material. All these things tended to stimulate the adopt on of 
a more unyielding attitude towards Japanese demands m the 
future. In fact, the Suiyuan invasion led the Chinese Go«n 
ment to break off negotiations for a general ^ettlcment which 
had, during most of the year, been conducting with Japan. 

Situation Preceding the War 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that t>y 1937 
of events was moving towards a situation ^ ™ 

collision was probable. China had achieve an P 

degree of unity, and was animated by a new an .S ‘ 

to stand firm in resistance to PtfJud'C'a to d e 

integrity of the country. In Japan, the breach between me 

ideak of moderates who believed m 

operation and those of the section, led by t ic yo - ,j,| 

officers, which believed in force, was becoming " dcr. 1 

latter saw its only hope in independent ac ‘ 
transigence was encouraged by the success o „ 
other parts of the world, and by the knowledge that the s.t^^ 

ation in Europe made any interference rorn 

practically out of the question, especially since the ^ P j 

forces of Lt and West had been linkec^^by the “nclus.o^njf 

the German-Japanese Anti-Comintern ac o j j„„ ti,c 
1936. At the same time the moderate view , , 

early months of .937. “ ^‘rongly pressed upon ^ e .Iap“^ 
Government, and particular Mr Sato, the Foreign hbiuster. 
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that a reduction in the North China garrison was seriously in 
contemplation. Faced by a danger of this interference with 
their plans, the garrison and the Japanese forces in Manchuria 
partially discarded their mutual jealousy, and the extremists, 
moved by rumours that they were about to be weeded out, 
may well have decided to create a situation which would force 
the Japanese people to recognize the necessity of strengthening 
rather than reducing the forces in China.^ The political 
changes in June, when Mr Hirota succeeded Mr Sato, rendered 
more favourable the chances of producing such an impression. 

The Lukouckiao Incident and Outbreak of War 
These considerations may be kept in mind in estimating the 
rcsp;.nsibility for the incident which was the immediate occasion 
ibr the outbreak of hostilities which were destined to merge with 
die world war of 1 039-4 ^^d to continue till its termination. 
For the conduct of successful military penetration into China 
from the north, the control of the railways converging at Peking 
is of the first importance. The two lines connecting that city 
with Hankow and Nanking respectively have a junction at 
Lukouchiao, thirteen kilometres to the south west; hence 
strategv would naturally suggest this place as an early objective 
in a w.ir of aggression. It is significant therefore that, on 
7 July 1937, Lukouchiao should have been the scene of the 
incident which became the pretext for the subsequent hostilities. 
The immetliatc i^sponsibility for the clash is a matter on which 
dicre is a iiopeU ss conflict of evidence. The Japanese story is 
that the Chinese first opened fire, apparently mistaking an 
advance underiaken as a militar\' e.xercisc in the Japanese 
manoeuvres for a serious attack. c3n this theory, the Japanese 
commander would ajipear to have been at least partially 
responsible, if, without making the nature of his operations 
abundantlv clear, he chose diis vital strategic point as a suitable 
terrain for sliam fighting, and, in any case, the mistake of the 
Chinese could have been speedily and peacefully rectified. But, 
according to the ( Chinese, what happened was that the Japanese, 
having been refus<*il permission to enter Wanping near Lukou- 
chiao to search f()r a missing man, at once attacked the place 
with infanlT)’ and artillery. I'hc Japanese forces on llie spot 

‘ See hiumdtiomit Afairs, November 1937, p- 83O. 
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troops from Japan. Two days , Central 

informed that Japan would ° ^ . j ^ settlement 

Government troops into Hope. On the ,,a 

was reported to have been reac , ‘ Taoancse Bv the 

the next day Lukouchiao was ^>"Hlcd y J P surrounding 
end of the month, Tientsin and Peking 

railway stations and barracks, or indeed at any 

From this point, though war w for all practical 

time officially declared, it may c ^ j ^ ^ raincl 

purposes to have begun. ^^rls of the cou.itry 

evacuation of Japanese rcsidcn . Suiyuan railway 

was carried out. Having secured „ j„„„ccd along both the 
to protect their flank, the Japanese * the end of the 

railways leading in a southerly V I region enclosed 

year were in control of the wet they 

by the Yellow R'ver (Hwang-Ho) In t.i situation had 

controlled most of Suiyuan. where the Chinese on 

been developing in the p^^Vent the development of 

the one hand were determmed p attacked 

a situation similar to that of 1932 ) \ Settlement and ilie 

from the shelter of the Intcrnat.onal ^ ScUlcnunt, ^ 

Japanese on the other hand incidents oecurred, 

Japanese community P . ■ „ Tapancse naval olhcer 

including one on 9 August, in wl ‘ , *;,wr_-is the Chinc.se 
and a seaman had been killed " aerodrome. A 

alleged — a warning not to approac r\,rn-> sv is stated to 

member of the Chinese Peace _^ausc of hostiH 

have been shot by this officer. 1 he mime . 1. war- 

ties, however, was the arrival of a arge o I j 

shi^s, which had been ordered to ' ';;i^!Vegan, ivith 

the incident in question. On 13 in Ja])ancse- 

the result that by the end of the year * . j-m^irul Irom 

occupation, and the Yangtse was under their 

Wuhu to the sea. 

E^Urnal Reactions and the ^:Zo.orncn.c. 

In September 1937 an appeal w lie I . ^\rticlcs 10, 

had addressed to the League of Na i » 
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II, and 17 of the Covenant, was referred to a Far Eastern 
Advisory Committee, which reported that the military opera- 
tions carried on by Japan were out of all proportion to the 
incident which occasioned the conflict, were in conflict with the 
Nine-Power treaty of 1922 and the Briand-Kellogg Pact, and 
could not be justified. It further recommended consultation 
between the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty. Its reports 
were adopted by the Assembly on 6 October, together with a 
resolution laying down that: 

Members of the League should refrain from taking any action 
which might have the effect of weakening China’s power of resis- 
tance, and should also consider how far they can individually 
extend aid to China. 

It was hardly likely, however, that any utterance by the League 
in 1937 would be anything more than a brutum fulmen. A con- 
ference between the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty 
might seem at first sight a more promising expedient, since it 
would include the United States. The conference duly took 
place at Brussels in November, though Japan declined the 
invitation to attend. The U.S.S.R., however, though not an 
original signatory, accepted an in\dtation to participate in the 
conference. But it was soon evident that the time had passed, 
if it had ever existed, when any of the nations concerned were 
prepared to go further than Nvords in resistance to aggression, 
unless their own vital interests appeared to be directly involved. 
The Brussels Conference consequently produced nothing more 
useful than a reaffirmation of general principles, while its 
failure in this respect was one more notice to aggressors that 
tlicy had nothing to fear from outside parties, whether tdone or 
in combination, whose separate interests were not clearly 
endangered. It was perhaps significant that the adherence of 
Italy to the Anti-Comintern Pact between Germany and Japan, 
which converted the ‘Berlin-Romc Axis’ into a ‘Berlin-Rome- 
Tokio triangle’, took place on 6 November, while the Brussels 
Conference was in session. The pretext that this arrangement 
was merely directed against the menace of Bolshevism was 
completely dropped by Herr Hitler two days later, when he 
described it as a ‘great world-political triangle’ which ‘consists 
not of three powerless images but of three States which are 
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prepared and determined to protect decisively !lu,r nghls a 

vital inkrests' (cf. p. 442)- limited to 

The intemsts of operations around 

prompt their intervention. “ is true t H resentment 

Shanghai gave rise to International SetUement. 

among the nations represented 1 ... ,1,^ Hnanese organized 

On 3 December, in disregard “f P. __nt and the 

a provocative ‘Victory March throug i le dre 

throwing of a bomb by an incensed ’ rrhich 

occupation of the neighbouring area V |. dic Britisli 

were only removed after strong Iro British 

commander of the local police. O Yaimtsc, while 

gunboats were fired on by the Japanese j ud "^te aerial 

the United States gunboat was sunk by “ 

bombardment, and the survivors were on 

guns. These incidents led to an o>ichange of Notes as 
of which the Japanese Government apo o,, , d - 

pay compensation, but the general situation was not 

affected. - . , Great Britain that 

It was, notwithstanding, deeply V nienace to Iht 

the forward policy of Japan constitute ‘ ifonlv it were 

vital interests as to render intcrrcrcnce r. bk , it on 

possible. Though the ^vilh regard to 

reassuring statements as to their tlic uontrol- 

forcign interests, the military, who oHhein ^peaking 

ling factor, used very d.nere^ inlU.c-ncc of 

openly of a purpose to sweep ir Uiiiisli ccinnK-riMl 

Britain’. Apart from the ruin.-d 

interests, and the probability that ^ 

by a Japanese penetration in South ’ -vrs to the Ikw'tic 

of opinion in Japan which turned ^ wiili Aus- 

islands which flank our imperial commun .c 

tralasia. The adverse effects ol ‘ ^ ^ c^.^incr. ial 

Japanese expansionism might thcreiorc tlirrcforc, took 

but strategic. The British l-'-S',' ^“" ‘'‘^dcc dve action if 
pains to make it clear that lie i< , i„ particular, 

adequate support could be obtamcc , * ,,r*, he United States, 

an unmistakable bid for the i „ strongly worded 

whose President, on 5 Oember had ““^^^^;;;;i',':JaiKl had 
Warning to his people against the illusu 
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advocated a concerted effort on the part of peace-loving nations 
‘in opposition to those violations of treaties and those ignonngs 
of humane instincts which are today creating the international 
anarchy and instability from which there is no escape through 
mere isolation or neutrality’. In a speech on i November, 
therefore, Mr Eden, after pointing out that nothing effective 
could be done without the United States, said that though he 
would not rush on ahead of them neither would he lag behind, 
and that he would, if necessary, ‘go from Melbourne to 
Alaska’ to secure their co-operation. Neither during the 
Brussels Conference, however, nor indeed for some years after 
it, did any prospect appear that this co-operation might be 
forthcoming. 

Progress and Prospects of the War 
The military aspects of the struggle, which outlasted the rest 
of the period covered by this history, may be very briefly 
summarized. During the early part of the year 1938 the 
Japanese completed their occupation of the region enclosed by 
the Yellow River, though their authority did not extend far 
beyond the points actually held by their forces. They were 
compelled to retain substantial garrisons at all strategic points, 
and their lengthening communications were constantly men- 
aced by Chinese guerrillas. The main Japanese objectives 
during the first five months of the year were the two important 
junctions of Suchow and Chengchow, through which the 
Lunghai railway provides lateral connexion betw’cen the 
Peking-Hankow and Tientsin-Nanking lines. Suchow was 
captured towards the end of May, though not before the 
Japanese had sustained a major reverse at Taicrchwang, some 
sixty miles to the east of it. Having secured this junction, the 
Japanese forces advanced towards Chengchow, and by 6 June 
had entered Kaifeng, about fifty miles from their objective. 
Further progress in this direction was, however, at this point 
checked by the breaching of the banks of the Yellow River. 
This caused extensive floods, wliich temporarily barred the 
advance and caused considerable loss of life. It was for some 
time uncertain w'hethcr the breaches were cut intentionally by 
the Chinese, or w’ere an accidental consequence of the Japanese 
bombardment, but it is now know n that the dykes were cut on 
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the suggestion of the German advisee o 

The main theatre of Hankow, the 

Yangtse valley, where an ads a g forced to 

seat of the Chinese Government ^ neighbour- 

abandon Nanking. This moveme advance con- 

hood of Kiukiang by the end of V- ^ October, in 

tinned, after a brief lull, unul it by the 

the capture of Hankow. The city " ’ ohiang Kai-shek, 

retreating Chinese, and the “:"'"„\"f"’,ncmy forces, 
escaped by air just before the O" O simultaneously sus- 

An even more serious los ,he fall of Canton, 

tained by the Chinese, on 21 > nncxocctcd ofTcnsive 

against which the Japanese ^ ^ taken to 

some ten days earlier. s^ce it was not 

strengthen the defences of this irnpor . operation so 

believed that the enemy ^^"^ntcrests in Hong Kong 

provocative to Great is probable that Japan was 

were most seriously prejudiced. . ^ ^^-f^^ted in relation to 

emboldened by the pacific disposi ^ 

the Czechoslovak crisis in Septem - progress 

This double loss marked an her sea-ports, 

of the war, since China was no\ . of cultural and 

and her principal centres of popu . control. 'I'bc scat of 
industrial life had fallen under cn y offort was con- 

government was removed to ung^ j limited to the 

centrated on the defence 01 a ..^.iinrrs of the west, 

comparatively primitive and isolate p desperate than it 
The situation, however, of defence gave 

appeared. The remoteness ot t e „ of national unity 

them increased protection, and a new ” a rela- 

was encouraged by the r-.,™ widely separated 

tively limited area. The influx of re ugc strangers 

parts of China brought many who a ^f cultural 

into close contact: the association o respect. Sheer 

intelligentsia proved of particular va which achieved 

necessity stimulated tremendous fr^a^nsplantation of industry 
miracles of rapid advance m ih H SunpHcs continued 

and the development of larcd open injuly 193** 

to reach China by the Burma Road, declare y 

^ S» arud. in T/n Ti^‘. • .938. 
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and in full operation by the end of the year, as well as by road 
and rail connexion with Indo-China and by a long road run- 
ning north west into the territory of the Soviet Union. Thus the 
year 1939, in spite of continuous fighting, brought^ about no 
changes of major strategic importance. The event in the Far 
East which attracted most attention in the summer of Aat year, 
the blockade of the Foreign Concessions m Tientsin, had htUc 

direct connexion with the Sino-Japanese 

situation at the outbreak of the Second World War held 

prospects of prolonged deadlock. 



XX 

EUROPE AND THE DISARMAMENT CONFEREN 

The Briand Scheme for European Union 

the eve of the Disarmament that the dis- 

I I body of opinion was inchn UrCTclv due to the 

appointing state of 
fact that the post-war system was 

any which the world had in fact or war 

strikingly confirmed by the ^ South America, 

in everything but name — in the Far E . 

The nations of Europe still instmeuvely I,, 

interests were restricted to a narrower peace in the 

showed no enthusiasm for the idea of cru ■ by the 

remoter ends of the earth. The , dangers to peace 

nations external to Europe with regar o auarters tlicre 

which threatened that continent, and m ^ narrower 

was a feeling that an international j sianificant 

basis would contain more promise \ sutesman 

that one of the earliest utterances in w 1^1 strondy emphasized 

advocated the idea of European Un Prime Minister of 

this side of the question. M. Herr.ot then Pnme ^ ^ 

France, made his first reference to . rioted the thesis as 

October 1924, but in January 1925 League of 

follows: Tf I have devoted my energies . . . . • ^ i inivc 

Nations, I have done so because m of Europe’. Fo 

seen the first rough draft of the United ,_rnation was not 
him, even at this date, the desirable cons ^ means to 
world but European union; the League was 

this end. . , c^mc spirit, if less 

It seems to have been in something ® ^ returned 

clearly avowed, that M. Briand, in 1 with his 

to the idea of European union. Professor X j ^ picture of 
unfailing flair for historical analogies, pain m states 

a Europe ‘encircled and overshadowed by a ni Luropcan 

that had been called into existence by the radiation 

^ SuTwy of InUrnalioruil Affairs, 1930, P- ‘33- 
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civilization into Asia and overseas’, and suggests in this the 
principal reason for a desire for European coalition, a parallel 
to that which had inspired Machiavelh among the disunited 
citv-States of Italy to project a somewhat similar umon, or that 
which had created the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues among 
the communities of ancient Greece threatened by the ^owth ol 
external Powers. Vet it is difficult to believe that this reason 
was operative, at any rate in the minds of practical statesmen, 
though it may have been to some extent in the more theoretic 
propaganda by means of which Count Coudcnhove-Kalergi 
had long been labouring for a similar ideal. The reason for 
European Union in the eyes of M. Briand seems rather to have 
been one exactly contrary to this, the feeling, not that the 
outside world loomed too near and formidable, but that it was 
inactive and remote. The danger threatening the peace of 
Europe was, to his mind, not external but from within. Inter- 
national co-operation, to )ield a trustworthy security, must be 
restricted, he thought, to an area sulEicicntly narrow to appre- 
ciate the danger. ..... j 

In the memorandum in which he developed his views and 

circulated them to the governments concerned on 1 7 May 1930, 
he therefore spoke of a need arising ‘from the very conditions 
of security and well-being of nations whose gcograplncal 
position already imposes on them in this part of the world a real 
solidarity’. It is further difTicuU to avoid the inference that he 
spoke primarily as a Frenchman, and thought, as indeed he was 
bound to tliink, above all of French peace and French security. 
It is true that he strongly emphasized tliat everything arrived at 
should be done ‘within the framework of the League’, but the 
nations outside Europe were relegated to a mere frame; the 
picture was a Europe in which France with her allies could 
exert a commanding inaucncc. The League was indeed a use- 
ful card l.i play, since it enabled M. Briand to reject two 
awkward participants from his scheme the U.S.S.K. and 
'Furkey,' who were not at (his time adherents of the Covenant. 
In the same spirit he championed the cause of ‘absolute 
sovereignty and entire political independence’, which one of his 
critics, the Netherlands, regarded as inconsistent with any true 
measure of European federation. 

1 Turkey was admiued lo uuinbcrship of ihc League on lO July 1932, 
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In anv case that this suspicion of M. Briand's motives 

ij' f 

favoured the League as a States of the Little 

many hinted t ocaceful adjustment of natural vital 

r;£ti'3£:2;»=^.=^ 

f^^pathy for its author, but were able to examine 

thc^ncipal objection P- 

prove an embarrassing rival to f uselessly 

judicial to its work and prestige, or a unfavour- 

to duplicate iU activities. Majority opmio ‘ ^ political 

able \o the subordination of the ‘=^, 7 " .‘cat im- 

problcm, a point to which M. Bnand ha . ' of 

portance. I his point seemed to hin. the 

the critics, since M. Bnand himsc , ^ _ September 

subject before the Assembly o ." 'bviously’ be pnm-i';‘*y 

1929, had stated the association wou r collaboration which 

c?on;mic, and in tlm sketch of the held o o Mabo ^ 

11. 1. A. 
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he included in his final memorandum the topics selected seemed 
to confirm this view. The author of the scheme had, however, 
come finally to the opinion — natural and consistent for a 
Frenchman — that ‘all chance of progress along the path of 
economic union was strictly dependent on the question of 
security’.^ All the governments consulted expressed, however, 
agreement with the fundamental idea of the proposal, the need 
for closer co-operation, which was, indeed, too obvious to be 
disputed. The question was therefore entrusted for further 
study to a special Commission of the League, in whose hands it 
died a natural death. The principal result of the discussion was 
to bring out once again the main issues on which Europe was 
divided, the claim of France for security first, the claim of 
Germany for equality, and of all the discontented Powers for 
treaty revision. In the light of these, the groupings of Europe 
appeared no less sinister than before. 

The AmtrO'Gemum Customs Union 

During the first discussion in the League Assembly on M. 
Briand’s plan, the Austrian delegate had suggested that regional 
economic agreements might be a fruitful first step in the 
required direction. In view of what subsequently occurred this 
suggestion must be regarded as significant. As early as January 
1931, during the second session of the Commission of Inquiry 
for European Union, the Austrian delegate, Dr Schober, 
appears to have followed up his idea by entering into discussions 
with Dr Curtius, the German Foreign Minister, with a view to 
negotiating an Austro-German customs union. The negotia- 
tions, which were conducted with great secrecy, were continued 
in Vienna in the beginning of March, and on 21 March the 
world was surprised by the announcement of the conclusion of 
an agreement for the establishment of such a union, the text of 
which was published on the 23rd. 

This announcement at once aroused a storm of protest. Not 
only was the step interpreted as a prelude to a political 
Anschluss of the kind forbidden by the Peace Treaties, but, in 
the first Protocol for Austrian Reconstruction of October 1922, 
the Austrian Government had bound itself ‘to abstain from any 
negotiations or from any economic or financial engagement 

^ Doewtunts on British Foreign Poli^f ^9^9^^939f Series 9 , vol. chap* 4 , p. 330 * 
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calculated directly or -firecdy^to ^conrp™mise^ 

independence , and not to vio • „ exclusive advan- 

by eranting to any State a special rcgi secrecy 

calculated to thretuen te^^^tnructel eXnc:^ 

with which the ,^tran actirtas immediately 

the suspicions with which the transacuoi 

regarded. , delivered an 

France, Czechoslovakia, an ^(^construction Protocol, 

official protest, as ^>8"“^°"'=^^ ‘'’\«i,ude of reserve, and 

Great Britain alone Henderson, however, 

deprecated hurried decisions. ,, nf a hone that, bclore 

on" as March, joined in ‘Zm al.’ow the 

going further, the parties to o nf satisfying itself as to 

Council of the League an ^ nc\ crthclcss showed 

the legality of the step proposed. countenance 

at first an obstinate and g , the end of March, 

Herr Curtius had somc- 

however, a more conciliatory speech by Herr Cm ^ 

what cleared the air. and take no 

ment agreed, in response to dip o of the Council, 

further steps pending the *®^^^^°^cfcdit-Anstalt (sec p. 2 G 9 ) 

On II May the -l.c exertion of financial 

afiected the situation by facilita g ■ j every 

pressure by France which was thonceforffi 

opportunity, and by the end Schober announced 

clTccted its purpose. On 3 . j.(.„dcrcd supcriluous tlic 

the abandonment of the project. „Tfr,,c from the Perma- 

dccision sought by the Council o t ic » lc<T;xlitv of the 

nent Court of ^ bcc.rUic purpose 

proposed customs union. Ihis n .a- the appeal was in 

of tL French manoeuvres, since t>«c Result a, 

fact extremely doubtful. When, two >■ ’j.pi,-cd that the 

the Court announced its 1 ‘ csaablislicd by a 

illegality of the course proposed was y warded by 

narrow majority of eight votes to seven a 

many Germans and Austrians as a .jj j a striking 

policy. The incident, however, served 
way the nervous state of contemporary 
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The Franco-Italian Naval Discussions 

A further cause for European disquietude was provided by 
the developments of the naval problem which had been left 
unsolved in the negotiations resulting in the London Treaty of 
22 April 1930. While the Italians claimed that the principle of 
naval parity had been conceded by France at Washington in 
192 1-2, this claim had always been repudiated by successive 
French Governments, and was, in fact, unfounded. M. Briand, 
indeed, had reluctantly agreed to parity in capital ships, in 
response to a cable from Mr Hughes to the effect that the 
recalcitrance of France in this matter would involve the failure 
of the Conference. But the French reservation in regard to 
other categories was explicitly and formally maintained. 

The policy of Italy was now alternately provocative and 
conciliatory, a naturally disconcerting state of affairs. On 
30 April 1930, the Italians announced the adoption of a com- 
petitive building programme, but on 9 May Signor Grandi 
declared the readiness of his country to resume negotiations. 
In the same month, however. Signor Mussolini unburdened 
himself of a scries of highly menacing utterances, of which the 
most striking, delivered on 17 May, has already been quoted 
in the introductory chapter of this part (see p. 260). The next 
move was taken on 3 June, when Signor Grandi announced 
his leader’s readiness to suspend the naval construction pro- 
gramme pending negotiations, if France would reciprocate in 
respect of her own contemplated building. The French response 
to this overture is open to a charge of rather sharp practice. 
After a considerable delay M. Briand announced on 7 July that 
no French keels would be laid down before i December, after 
the ‘dispositions already taken'. On the iith, however, it was 
revealed that these dispositions included all the new ships in the 
programme for the current year, so that the offer was in fact 
deprived of all practical effect. The negotiations, however, 
continued, with the active mediation of Great Britain and the 
United Slates, and in February 1931 Mr Henderson announced 
that an agreement had been reached in principle, which the 
author of the Survey of International Affairs describes as ‘no more 
readily comprehensible to the lay mind than an astronomical 
or a theological treatise’. Tliis being so, it is fortunate for the 
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reader, though not for the parties or the world ^ 

necessary for him to master it, since by April it became 
*™il obstacles still impeded agreement, and the negoua- 

tions thereafter broke down. „i,,;„p -treneths 

The difficulty arose in connexion with the § 

of the parties in light cruisers and d^^toye... Italy ^ pre_ 

pared to accept the proposed "tangement on the undejM^^ 

ing that a considerable proportion o be 

superiority, during the currency of the a„recme , 
made up of over-age vessels. She was not, t ^ ^ jbe 

to concur in an interpretation which would ^ "h 

right to increase her superiority by laying ti°"" ^ 

would be ready to take the place of o\ “^t-ag j 

the period covered by the ■j^/^^Tprorision of the 
French, on the other hand, laid stress on i 

plausibly'etolgh. tt'TffiipVstill unTcr ti‘; 

the parity in this class which France ''.^b-r m Imve 

The misunderstanding, which appears o 

been perfectly genuine, was not so rejrd d n ; U 

recriminations resulting in the press ' 

contribute to the restoration of liarinomous relations. 

Furthir Causes of European Unrest 
Besides these special caus« 

those due to the economic crisis of i93«. , I j 

of political disturbances, which in some ,,,,, 

no’^iirect connexion with bH-erDiJnark and 

a critical recrudescence of the clrsp '^.^^and, though this 

Norway over the sovereignty ^ ^ .vciuually settled, in 
was never a threat to peace. • Pcrniaiient Court of 

favour of Denmark, by a decisioi ftl^^^^ complicated issues 

International Justice in i933- ^ . , <• j A 

involved it is impossible to enter m a 

revolution occurred in Spain, and somci j Greek 

Portugal, and in Cyprus there was a serious 
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population, which was infected with the universally prevalent 
virus of self-determination. Malta also gave rise to difficulties 
in the same annus terribilis. The growth in power of the Nazi 
party in Germany, besides being a major cause of the prevailing 
uneasiness, had special repercussions upon German-Polish 
relations, which had temporarily improved as a result of the 
conclusion of a commerci^ agreement in 1930 between the two 
countries. Provocative speeches aroused suspicion, the state of 
tension in Danzig, which gave rise in April 1931 to the resigna- 
tion of the Polish Commissioner-General, for a time promised to 
have serious developments, while the treatment of the German 
minority in Poland engaged the attention of the Council of the 
League at the beginning of the year. But the prevalence of 
disturbance and unrest was by no means confined to the Euro- 
pean continent. In South America the revival of the Chaco 
dispute and its development into a state of war in ever^'thing 
but name occurred also in 1931, while the same year witnessed 
the resort to force by the Japanese in Manchuria. It was in 
such unpromising circumstances, when the weapons of war 
were already beginning to be issued from their armouries, that 
the Disarmament Conference assembled on 2 February 1932, 
four days after the guns had started booming in Shanghai and 
Chapei had been reduced to blazing ruins. 

The Disarmament Conferencey First Phase 

Today, when armaments have once more played tlieir part 
in a life-and-dcath struggle, space in a brief general history 
cannot usefully be devoted to recording in any detail the still- 
born proposals of the nations which took part in the Conference. 
Looking back, we may well agree with Sir Alfred Zimmern that 
tlic fate of disarmament was scaled when once ‘the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations’ (Covenant, 
Article 8), not only ceased to be the main use contemplated for 
national armaments, but even to be a purpose for which any 
nation was prepared to use its weapons. With ever^-one left to 
pro\ idc his own security, as Sir Alfred Zimmern has pointed 
out, ‘the discussion of the subject was bound to take place in 
a spirit not of co-operation but of competition’, and ‘to expect 
to arrive at an agreed Disarmament Treaty between fifty States, 
or between the Great Pow'ers alone, upon a competitive basis 
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of this kind was to expect to succeed in squaring the ci^rcle 
The idea of an international force, with which the French were 
obsessed, apart from the practical difficulties of the project, was 
not likely to be sympathetically received by nations evincing a 
growing disinclination to run risks in discharge of their col e - 
dve obligations. France, indeed, ^vith characteristic logic, con- 
tinued to link the consideration of disarmament the 

auspices of the League with the purpose of arms as ^^fmed 
the Covenant. The revised French plan, introduced y ^ 
Paul-Boncour on 4 November, still concentrated on mak mg 
collective security, at any rate to a limited extent rea^^ 
Its salient feature was a proposal to divide the world ^^to three 

concentric circles, the outermost of " ^der- 

thc Powers represented at the Conference. icse s » 

take to consult together in the event of a breach or . ‘ 

breach of the Kellogg Pact, to abstain rom 
financial relations with an aggressor, and not to . 

facto situation brought about by the violation o an ^ ‘ States 

undertaking. The second circle was 

members of the League, who were to concur in 1 Pin iUv 
and loyal application of Article 16 of the Cosenan * j’ 

for an innermost ring, a special organization was 
involving more specific military and politiea 
Of this plan it is enough at the present time to say , j 

ence in the Abyssinian crisis was to 

temporary fulfilment of the outermost scries o o ig 

all that any nation in the world was really prepare * ^ 

The British contribution was equally true 
Britain, as represented by Sir John Simon, c c\o cc . 
less to the main problem than to a practica atu 

such partial limitations as might be ‘ novo! 

co-operative and nationalistic world. Sir 

idea was that of ‘qualitative disarmament , 1. • ,,,i-, ssivc 

uch might te regarded as speaally_agg..-;'e. 


i YICVV 

. 1 . 1 ciiidoiJ. 

* Zi.nmcrn, Sir A. Thi I ^agnf of Nations and th^ "J 

*936. p. 331. 
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many nations regarded them as the mainstay of their naval 
defence. Someone pithily observed that the category to which 
a weapon could be assigned depended upon the end of it at 
which one was standing. 

On 22 June the President of the United States made one of 
his periodical contributions to the controversies of Europe by 
suggesting a plan of his own to a specially summoned meeting 
of the General Commission. This had the salient character- 
istics of the American attitude in the matter of naval dis- 
armament, that is to say, it was a simple affair of mathematical 
proportion which paid but little attention to obstacles of a 
practical nature. These were described as ‘brush to be cut 
through. The general idea was to preserve the existing relations 
of the different national forces, and to cut down the arms of the 
world, over and above the force needed for internal police 
duties, by nearly one-third. Though Mr Hoover allowed for 
‘necessary corrections for Powers having colonial possessions , 
it may be doubted whether the factor of function was not, as in 
the previous discussions over the naval treaty, unduly ignored. 
A small force organized on the British system, under which 
nearly half the army is strung out in minute garrisons all over 
the world, while the home forces serve not only for purposes of 
defence but supply the reliefs for the remainder, is manifestly 
not comparable with large continental armies; it already repre- 
sents a practically irreducible minimum, and its aggressive 
strength is negligible. Similarly, the existing ratios between 
different countries represent a widely varying capacity for 
aggression; in some instances, the forces already constitute a 
minimum defence component, while in others they seem far too 
large. To reduce all by the same percentage is therefore 
unscientific. In fact, pure relativity and mathematical sub- 
traction afford far too simple an approach to a highly complex 
problem. Thus, while the intervention of the American Presi- 
dent was politely received, and Italy announced at once her 
acceptance of the proposals, it did not constitute an important 
practical advance. 

From the first, however, the most insurmountable obstacle 
to progress was due to the German attitude. As was natural for 
a nation already disarmed, Germany’s concern was less with 
the extent to which other nations reduced their forces than with 
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the disparity between their position and her own: her object 

whether the level adopted were high or low 

claim to equality. Unless, therefore, the rest of the "or d uas 

prepared to accept the conditions imposed upon *e 
at Versailles, what Herr Bruning and h.s eompatno v^re 
demanding for themselves at the Conference was no dtsa. ma 

ment at all but rearmament. In these re was le 

necting thread perceptible throughout the Conferc 

conflict between the French demand for sccuri y ^r-^nc'c 

preliminary, and the German claim of equality, b^t for F ance 
who had been preoccupied with her own security oven in^.he 

days when Germany lay prostrate and impo en , ' 

ally impossible to feel secure if once her former cn > 

released from the bonds of the Peace rcat>. claim to 

Germany's insistence on the recognition of 
equality grew stronger after Herr Bruning s Cabii t ^ 
succeeded by Herr von Papen’s ‘Cabinet of B.arons J 
193.. On September the Gertnan Govern. t no..(icd it. 

withdrawal from the Conference, under 

Two days later the British Government pubhsl d a sUten^ 

of its views, which deprecated the P . corrcct- 

German equality at this stage, and cnuciz dih- 

ness of th^ inteVetation pHced y G 

armament reference in the Ire. y ^ l.ccamc 

connected correspondence (see p. , • h Ic 

evident, however, that progress was hop _ 

had been surmounted, and early in cc Great 

Conference was arranged at Geneva (between 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and the United J a 

an acceptable formula. After five days ” a 

declaration was signed on u December 193 '^. ' 
the German claim to ‘equality of rights in a s>st 
provide security for all nations’. 1 (..nii \^ as 

France were thus combined m a singl I G ’ j-ctation- But 
prepared to accept subject to j,, resume her 

though Germany was induced fir . , touci. the 

scat at the Conference, no verbal > 

substance of the problem. impressed by 

A student of the Conference canno ^ (jy^vention which 
the small amount of use made of the 
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had been the sole result of the prolonged debates in the Pre- 
paratory Commission. Though formally it remained for some 
time the framework, in practice it was largely ignored. While it 
is sad to think of so much wasted effort, this was perhaps no 
worse fate than it deserved. It was in fact the barest of skeletons, 
and such decisions as it had managed to achieve were in most 
cases hedged about with more or less important reservations. 
But possibly the true reason why the approach to the task of the 
Conference was a fresh one was that the world of 1932 was no 
longer that in which the Preparatory Commission had wrestled 
with the problem. When the Conference terminated the first 
stage of its labours, on 20 July, by the adoption of a resolution 
intended, in the words of Sir John Simon, ‘to gather such gains 
as there arc, that they may not slip away again’, these gains 
reduced themselves to one concrete decision banning chemical 
and bacteriological warfare, a matter which, as was trenchantly 
pointed out by M. Litvinov, had already been substantially 
agreed upon in the days of the Geneva Protocol. There were 
general expressions of disappointment, and the U.S.S.R. and 
Germany carried their disapproval to the length of voting 
against the resolution. It^y, with seven other States — 
Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, China, Hungary, and 
Turkey — abstained from voting, and the suggestion that Italy 
might leave the Conference was made in an article in the 
Italian press, which described the League as ‘a limited liability 
company under the control of England, France, and, indirectly, 
America’. Signor Mussolini simultaneously published an 
article eulogizing war, and declaring that Fascists did not 
believe in the possibility or the advantages of perpetual 
peace. 


Resumption of the Conference — the MacDonald Plan 
When the discussions of the General Committee were re- 
sumed on 2 February' 1933, a new era in European relations 
had already begun, which was destined speedily to put an end 
to the last sur\ iving hope of disarmament. On 30 January 
Adolf Hitler had become Chancellor of the German Reich. On 
24 Februar)’^ the outlook for the Conference was made, if 
possible, gloomier, by Japan’s notification of her intention to 
resign from the League (sec p. 321), though her representatives 
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continued to take part in the Conference. Progress had there- 
fore been practically negligible, and a general atmosphere of 
hopelessness prevailed when, on 16 March, Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald arrived to make a further effort to inject life and 
reaUty into the proceedings. He brought with him as his contri- 
bution a new draft convention, which consisted m the mam ol 
a collection of all those proposals which had hitherto appeared 
to stand the best chance of acceptance. It had the advantage 
over its predecessors of suggesting for the fir:>t time definite, 
though provisional, figures of effectives. 'Ihc convention 
divided into five parts. The first, relating to secuntv, mercy 
provided for conference in the event of a breach or tireatcnc 
breach of the Kellogg Pact, under conditions which placed the 
Great Powers in a position of special importance, since their 
agreement must be unanimous to give validity to a decision, 
whereas the other participants need only concur \ a majori > . 
This, of course, recognized the realities of the situation. 1 art 
proposed the limitation of effectives m accordance with a tab 
included, which set out the proposed numbers lor each Mate as 
a basis for further discussion. It dealt with maimal on a 
qualitative basis, limiting the weight and calibre, ^ 

the numbers, of certain weapons. Ihc nava p^opo^.l s en 

dcavoured to extend the provisions of the Treaty o .on 

France and Italy, and to stabilize the situation penc mg 
convening of a special conference in 1935 * ^ 

fighting aeroplanes for each country were to be re uetc ''' 
the period of the convention to specified limits, l u 
abolition of military and naval aircraft, ' ^ 
supervision of civil aviation, was rccommendcc as an u ' ‘ 

goal, and bombing from the air, with a ic->cr\ation in ‘ 
of police purposes in outlying regions, was to Jc ]nn i 
Part IV banned chemical and baclcrioloRical ■ 

final part proposed a Permanent Disarmament 
with wide powers of inspection and control. ics 

main features of the British plan, which ^ mi imcnt 

substitution, so far as concerned Gcnnany, lor i ic isa 

chapter of the Treaty of Versailles. t/»m_ 

In the discussion of the MacDonald plan, ' ,r-Pnwcr 

porarily interrupted by the negotiations over t ic o 
Pact (sec p. 36^3), a deadlock was soon threatened by Utc 
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intransigence of Germany on the point of the proposed stan- 
dardization of continental armies on a short-service system, for 
the Germans had by this time completely changed their views 
on the value of the long-service professional army imposed on 
them by the Treaty of Versailles. This principle they now 
wished to retain, and their efforts to do so constituted a com- 
plete bar to progress. The situation was further complicated, 
on 1 1 May 1933, by the publication in the German press of an 
article by Freiherr von Ncurath, apparently expressing the 
intention of Germany to rearm. This was countered by Lord 
Ha Isham, in the House of Lords, by a speech in which he 
asserted that a refusal by Germany to participate further in the 
Clunfcrence would leave her bound by the provisions of the 
X’crsaillcs Treaty, and that any attempt to rearm would justify 
the imposition of sanctions. In France, M. Paul-Boncour 
echoed the same threat, in the event of German intransigence 
leading to a break-down of the Conference. These words were 
not without effect. On 13 May, indeed, Herr von Papen 
increased the prevailing tension by a speech eulogizing war, 
and exhorting German mothers to be prolific, in order that their 
sons might perish in adequate numbers on the battle-field. But, 
after a furtlicr appeal had been addressed to the nations of 
Europe by President Roosevelt, the official declaration of policy 
made by Herr Hiller on 17 May was unexpectedly conciliatory, 
and cleared the air to a marked degree. ^Vithin a few days the 
German obstructive attitude was abandoned, after which 
relatively rapid progress was made with the non-committal 
first reading t)f the draft con\cntion. A favourable impression 
was created by a further statement from the United States from 
whiili it ajrpeared that they were prc{)arcd to undertake to 
refrain from action tending to defeat collective measures against 
an aggressor if they agreed \viih the verdict of the Powers seek- 
ing to impose such sanctions. Differences of opinion were still 
evident, however, and it was clear that the French requirements 
for security were still far from satisfied. On 7 June the Mac- 
Donald draft convention was accepted by the General Com- 
mission as a basis, and the Conference adjourned until the 
autumn. 
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Henderson had been informed by telegram of Germany* s with- 
drawal from the Conference. Notice of intention to resign from 
the League soon followed. Both decisions were announced in 
the midday papers in Berlin. 

With these announcements, all hope that the Disarmament 
Conference could achieve any real measure of reduction or 
limitation really faded from the heart of the world. Efforts were 
thenceforth concentrated on salving anything possible from the 
wreck, and on preventing the further disaster of an unchecked 
competition in armaments. On 21 November, the General 
Commission adjourned, to make way for ‘parallel and supple- 
mentary efforts’. Before this, Italy had intimated her opinion 
that the continuance of the Conference was a waste of time, and 
on 8 December the Fascist Grand Council resolved that ‘the 
continued collaboration of Italy with the League of Nations 
shall be conditional upon the radical reform of the League in its 
constitution, organization, and objectives within the shortest 
possible time’. Any faint hope of repentance on the part of 
the German Government was speedily removed by the over- 
whelming support which its action received from the people, in 
a plebiscite held on 12 November. On 18 December Herr 
Hitler stated the terms on which he was prepared to resume 
negotiations. He demanded a conscript army of 300,000 men, 
which was to be permitted all categories of weapons forbidden 
under the Versailles Treaty but defined as ‘defensive’ by the 
Conference. Civil aviation must be free from supervision or 
restriction, though tlie principle of supervision was otherwise 
accepted. The ‘para-military’ formations — S.A., S.S., and 
Stahlhclm — were to be regarded as non-military and to be 
outside the scope of the Conference. Finally, the immediate 
return of the Saar territory (see pp. 28, 381) was demanded, 
as well as negotiation on the subject of the ownership of its 
coal-mines. 

These conditions were uncompromisingly rejected by France 
on I January 1934, but Great Britain and Italy adopted a more 
realistic attitude. As was clearly pointed out by Comte de 
Broqueville in the Belgian Senate at a somewhat later date 
(6 March), Germany could in fact be prevented from rearming 
only by the adoption of steps which no Power was prepared to 
undertake. It was, therefore, idle to insist, as did the French, 
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on the manifest fact that the unilateral ahiv-ation of the 
armament clauses of Vci^ailles xeas being eondoned. I he 
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The reassembly of the General Committee of the Conference, 
on 29 May 1934, took place, therefore, in a somewhat hopeless 
atmosphere. The debate revealed considerable tension, but, 
at the eleventh hour, a compromise was reached which pre- 
served the Conference in a state of suspended animation. It 
allotted to committees the further investigation of four ques- 
tions — regional security pacts, guarantees of execution, air 
forces, and the manufacture and trade in arms, and recom- 
mended the further study, by governments, of a proposal of the 
U.S.S.R. transforming the Conference into a permanent peace 
organization of a wholly dificrent character, in which the 
consideration of disarmament should be postponed to security. 
But it could hardly be denied that there was a great element of 
truth in M. Litvinov’s criticism, made in putting forward this 
last suggestion, to the effect that there was a complete lack of 
agreement on any single concrete proposal, and even on a 
general formula. In the words of an article in the Bulletin of 
International NewSy^ 

all hope of disarmament had vanished, that of limitation of arma- 
ments had grown tarnished and faded, and the fear of general 
rearmament and its possible ghastly results had become a threat and 
a nightmare before the mind of the world. 


* 2 June >934. 
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October 1 932, after referring to the successes of the Nazi Party in 
the elections of 1930, and to the consequent ‘astonishment, not 
only of the Germans, but of the whole world’, he predicted that 
‘the threat of dictatorship by one party has, I think, been taken 
from Germany’.^ Yet in January 1933 Herr Hitler became 
Chancellor of the German Reich. 

Looking back with the accumulated evidence and experience 
of the last twelve years of the Fiihrer’s career, we are bound to 
feel some surprise at the incorrectness of contemporary estim- 
ates of his capabilities. Superficially, no doubt, if there was any 
substantial truth in the likeness drawn by those who had the 
best opportunities of studying his personality, Hitler was the 
last person whom we should expect to find installed as the 
accepted and highly successful ruler of a great, intelligent, and 
cultured people. He was uniformly presented to us as an 
Austrian of insignificant or ludicrous appearance, a consistent 
failure in early life, temperamental, emotional, and irresolute, 
superficially educated and charged with no single new or 
original idea. But obviously, in the light of what he achieved, 
and still more of what he came within an ace of achieving. 
Hitler must have been possessed of many of the qualities of 
statesmanship, and still more of leadership, to a wholly excep- 
tional degree. If we may ignore his complete lack of the scruples 
of honesty or humanity, and overlook the few but fatal mis- 
takes which he made, as errors of judgement from which even 
the wisest are not immune, we can hardly deny to him the 
attribute of real genius, even if that genius was diabolical 
rather than divine. No-one without a considerable element of 
real greatness could have secured the unquestioning obedience 
and loyalty of soldiers and politicians whose intelligence could 
hardly be called in question, and his power over the German 
masses is even less open to dispute. 

His lack of originality may perhaps be conceded, but this was 
by no means necessarily a handicap. There was truth in his 
own observation that a great theorist is seldom a great leader, 
and that ‘the gift of forming ideas has nothing at all to do with 
capacity for leadership’.* Certainly, the success in Germany of 
the doctrines on which National Socialism was based was 

* Inl. malional Affairs, January 1930, p. 23, and November 1932, pp. 763. 769. 

• AUin Kampf, p, 650. 
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assisted by their conspicuous lack of novelty. They corre- 
sponded exactly to the long-felt desires and wisMu ‘hmUng 
of the German people. The Ar>’an myth and l^e Pan-German 
ism which flowed from it. together with the 

the State on which Nazi power was built, had their roots m the 
primitive tribal instincts of a remote past, -/ were culled by 
the Fuhrer probably at second or third hand, from the tcac 
ings of a lon^linc of German writers and 

able as they were to rational attack, they were all too readily 
a^ptable as a religion. The ment.riity "hieh accjG t/m^^ 
been exemplified at all times when Germany has felt strong and 

united. 

The vague and undefined schemes of Teutonic but 
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acceptance of the principles of Mein Kampjy once its author had 
attained to power, does not altogether provide a reason for this 
sudden and unexpected achievement. Professor Toynbee has 
recorded how, as shortly before the Nazi triumph as November 
1932, ‘his eye fell, at every street comer, upon dejected-looking 
young men, in brown shirts, rattling money-boxes timidly, and 
without response, in the faces of unheeding passers-by’.* It is 
dangerously inaccurate and superficial to adopt the theory, 
which long enjoyed some popularity in this country, that Hitler 
could simply be explained as a product of the injustices, whether 
alleged or actual, of the Versailles Treaty, and that conse- 
quently the menace of his regime might be expected to dis- 
appear with the removal of its legitimate grievances. The 
theory utterly fails to account for the suddenness of his success, 
after years of futile fulminations against the ‘Diktat’ of Versailles 
had left him still despised and discredited. The rise in the 
number of his supporters was more immediately connected, as 
has been elsewhere suggested (see p. 285), with the disappoint- 
ment associated with the economic crisis, and the introduction 
of undemocratic methods of government which it forced upon 
his immediate predecessors in office. But the final triumph is 
not, even so, fully and satisfactorily explained. It is really attri- 
butable to a quality characteristic of statesmanship which Herr 
Hitler undoubtedly possessed — an apparently intuitive capacity 
for the accurate computation of risks, and an uncanny percep- 
tion of the psychological moment for instantaneous and ruthless 
action. 

'1 he general election of November 1932 had shown a marked 
dcciease in the Nazi vote since the previous July, and when, on 
30 Januaiy 1933, Herr Hitler became Chancellor, his appoint- 
ment was a political manoeuvre engineered by Herr von Papen. 
The idea was either to tame him by running him in the double 
harness of a coalition, or to discredit him by entrusting him 

with responsibility divested of power. His party only held 196 

seats in a Reichstag of 584, and, even including the Nationalists 
with whom he was temporarily allied, could not achieve a 
majority. But, having attained to power, the Nazi leader was 
quite determined not to leave go. The first steps were at once 
taken by Hitler s Lieutenant, Captain Goring, who made sure 

* Survey of International AJfairs, 1933, p. 143. 
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of the police and the provincial officials in Prussia. Something 
further seemed to be needed to ensure the requisite success of 
the elections which had been timed for 5 March >933.^ 
mysterious warnings were soon current of some remarkable 
occurrence in the days immediately preceding this etenu 
These turned out to be well founded, or "‘/east destined to be 
confirmed by a remarkable coincidence. On ^7 Februa^ 

.0 p.m., the Reichstag building was seen to be on fire. I is fair 
to poin^ out that the incendiarism was, according to his own 
confession, the act of an apparently ''^'f-demented Dutchman 
who professed Communist tenets, but it is none less tr 
that by 2 a.m. in the same night a special edict for the protec 
tion of the Reich against the Communist danger was issued 
printed form,^ the^drastic provisions of which -re put m 10 

force so promptly that in the course of the ^ 

Communist deputies in the Reichstag were under ‘"rk and ke> 

in company with their political confi^cres 

tag Within the next few days hundreds of leading ^lai.xist 
induding Social-Democrats as well ConimumsL, hac^ be 
arrested throughout the country. Ihe Rcichs ag fue 
:rently a^ev^nt as disastrous to the Communists as u was 
onnortuL for the Nazis. In these circumstances, it is some 
wTt sur;rSng that the victory of Hitler's -pponers m . 

ensuing election was not even , 

the moderate parties maintained their strength, 

Nationalists together could only muster a '"'9 ^ 33 

(Nazi 288, Nationalist 52, in a Reichstag ^ 7 )- ^ 

ever, was 

mentary government was terminated /that neiiod 

passag^of an Enabling Bill which ,8^ by 

dictatorial powers to the Nazi party and 
an even eafiier date, power was centralized W the 

tuns, under emergency decree f 1^^^^ Jompleted 

governments, and by 1 1 July tnc rcyi nuiLsi- 

by the suppression of some “^“'“.“"^/"/./iVttg persecution 
voluntary liquidation of the rest. followed 

and ejection of the Jews, which accompanied and followed 

. S„ J. W. W,,cr,„.Br„„cl., •The New Rtxhne Ceo.».,y', ia A-"- 

A^tiirs, 1933, p. 3«5- 

* Wliecler-Bennctt. "i- 
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these events, while it shocked the outside world, was the reverse 
of unpopular among ‘Aryan’ circles in Germany. 

*Mein Kampf* and the Xazi Programm 

In the official programme of the National Socialist party, 
adopted in 1920, the first three points express the aims of its 
external policy. They are the following: 

1. The union of all people of German race by the right of 
self-determination in one Great-Gcrmany. 

2. The cancellation of the Peace Treaties of Versailles and 
St Germain. 

3. The acquisition of further territory for the support of the 
people and the settlement of the surplus population. 

These are also tlie broad lines of Herr Hitler’s foreign policy 
as elaborated in Mein Kampf, though he goes further. Point 3 
is localized in ‘Russia and the border-Siates dependent on it’, 
and the final objective is ‘world-power or nothing’, to which 
the preliminary expansion is only ancillary, since ‘for world- 
power that size is needed which gives it at the present time its 
importance, and supplies life for its citizens’.* As to the Treaty 
of Versailles, the propaganda value of the grievance seemed, 
in Herr Hitler’s mind, the essential point, and the use to be 
made of it was to kindle a desire for arms, not for defence or 
security, but to gratify hate. 

What a use could be made of the Peace Treaty of Versailles! . . . 
How each one of these points could be branded into the brain and 
senses of this people, till at last in sixty million heads of men and 
women the common feeling of shame and hate became a single fiery 
sea of flame, from wliich furnace tlicre issued a tempered will of 
steel, and a cry was wrung from it — *Wc will have arms again!* * 

As to Point I, there is a significant exception, where the fulfil- 
ment of the programme might stand in the way of a useful 
alliance. The South Tyrol is ‘a special hobby-horse which the 
Jew in these times rides with extraordinary skill’ (p. 707). Herr 
Hitler thus leaves the worst-treated of German minorities to its 
fate, with the comment that ‘Jews and Hapsburg Legitimists 

^ Mnn Kampfy p. 742. 

* ibid., pp. 7 1 4- 1 5* Note the alli(crative slogan fonn of the cry, *Wir woUen 
wieder Wafi'en!^ 
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have the greatest interest in hindering a policy of alliance for 
Germany* (p. 7 '^ 9 )» states that: 

the winnin" back of the lost territories of a country- is In the fi^t place 
the question of winning back the political ‘"dependence and power 
of the mother country'. To make this possible, and to secure 
through an adroit policy of alliance is the first usk for a vigorous 

direction of our foreign policy.^ 

Herr Hitler sums up the foreign policy of Mem Kampf thus, in 
what he describes as a ‘political testament . 

Never allow the rise of two continental Powers in 
every attempt to organize a second military ower on , , ‘ |- 

fronTier, even if it is only in the form of creating “State ctpale of 
militar; power, an attack upon Germany, and see in it not onK e 
right but the duty, by all means, up to recourse m f 

rise of such a state, or to smash it up again if it already cxi . 

It is dear that such a policy is directly opposed ""t 
post-war system of the League of Nations but to the pre 

war system of a multiple balance of power. , J Hitler 

it became impossible to fit him into any scheme det ned 
for the preservation of peace and order m Europe. 

the crucial difficulty of the situation. vy/>r: dlv in 

There existed, however a school of thought. " 

this country, which discounted Mtm hampf “u tat y 
abandoned indiscretion of a period when its “"dio. w, .m 
irresponsible agitator, and which also regarded the pm»i ainm ^ 
of 1920 as an out-of-date vote-catching mam s , 
nced^no longer be taken very seriously. No one coii y 

that many of the Fuhrer’s later . u' e 

dlablc conflict with the principles proclaimed m h b , 

question, therefore, arose-which represented f - l-ncs 
of German foreign policy under the Naza regnne. 
that Mein Kampf conimucA to be circulated m 
basis of the national Weltanschauung did not perhapb 
answer the question: all canonical scriptures ‘ 
time goes on, to be interpreted with considerable i 
it cannot be denied that history holds many e.\ai 

* ibid., p. 7 H • the same point b repeated on p. 683. 

• ibid., p. 754* 
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moderating effects of practical responsibility upon the earlier 
programmes of agitators. As Tom Moore observed: 

Our WTiigs, when in office a short year or two. 

By a ItLsus naturae all turn into Tories. 

The difficulty of deciding between these two interpretations 
may be illustrated from the story of Germany’s departure from 
the League and the Disarmament Conference, as given in a 
previous chapter (see pp. 353-4), though it will be found 
constantly recurring at later stages. Assuming the aims of 
German policy to be anything like those of Mein Kampf and the 
Nazi programme, it was obvious that they could not be realized 
by peaceful methods. Herr Hitler himself entertained no 
illusions upon tliis point. 

The oppressed lands [he said] are not to be brought back into the 
bosom of a common Reich by flaming protests, but by a sword 
strong to smite {schlagkrdfliges). To forge this sword is the object of 
a people’s government in its internal policy: to safeguard the work 
of forging it and to seek for partners in arms {W'qffengenosscn) is the 
task of its foreign policy.* 

This view was constantly repeated, e.g. on p. 708 — ‘nur durch 
Waficngewalt’, and p. 741 — ‘nur die Gewalt eincs siegrcichcn 
Schwertes’. On this assumption we should have expected a 
priori an early break-away from an institution so opposed to the 
use of lawless force as the League of Nations, and an attempt to 
wreck the Disarmament Conference, since only in conditions 
of unrestricted competition could Germany rearm to a point 
where her strength could be used clTcctivcly in power politics. 
At the same time, we should not anticipate that the mask 
would be completely discarded at first; on the contrary, an 
attempt would probably be made to throw the blame for these 
proceedings upon otlicr shoulders. 

The Mein Kampf school pointed out that this was the exact 
situation which resulted from Herr Hitler’s policy in the fii'st 
year of his regime. Its opponents appealed to the favourable 
and moderate offers made by the leader in the months which 
followed; and, assuming the correctness of their interpretation, 
and the sincerity of his offers, they were undoubtedly right to 
blame M. Barthou, and in a lesser degree the British Government, 

^ Af<in fiomp/l p. GCg* 
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forfailure to grasp a golden and never to be repeated opponunity. 

On the othefhand, if the real Hitler stood revealed in his auto- 
biography, it might be replied that the FUlirer knew that he 
had®\o^dI;i with M. Barthou and the legalistic and suspicious 
mind of France; the refusal, therefore, may well hare been 
expected, and, even if this expectation had been disappom cd 
it would not have been difficult to find a pretext 
from these pledges, of the same kind as Heir 1 cr s . 
a purpose on many subsequent occasions. Anyhow the si ua 
tion actually produced was that which the author of .U.m 

Kampf might be supposed to desire. In this 

by Herr Hess, the Fuhrer’s deputy, delivered on 19 June i 93 «. 

is perhaps significant: 

,i “ Its 

centration camps, where they be oiiged, and h ^ N ■ n 1 
Socialist ;^ople ‘-''‘■'t.;:;';; in 

r Jirv^iie wester.. IVonln,. 

Hitler’s real aims and policy are now, of 
Open to controversy. The evidence pro ucc . // | ol' li”ht 

trial and elsewhere since the war has ‘ 

upon them, in which they stand clearly ' 

stage with which we arc here concerned, and indc.d I 

^ fy H er,;" existence of two opposed interpretat.,,ns t l e 

Fuhrer’s intentions must be recorded as a > ‘ ^ 

enormous importance in its effects upon subsequent 

national policy. 

Reactions in Europe 

I. The Four-Power Pact 

It was natural that the reappearance of a Germany su - d 

to be animated by the ideals of lUem A,im//a, 1 .N.-i I 

gramme should produce immediate react, ons n ; ■ 'f ' 

most important of these took the I’ first 

orientation of Continental •->ndiat.ons wlneh na.k d th hrst 

two years of Herr Hitler’s regime. At an csen ea.her stage. 
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however, there was a striking indication that the effect which 
German resurgence was likely to have on the organization of 
Europe was quickly realized. On i8 March i 933 > during an 
interlude in the Disarmament Conference, Signor Mussolini 
laid before Mr Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon in 
Rome a new project which had for some time been germinating 
in his fertile brain. It may indeed be questioned whether the 
discussion which then took place had much more than a for- 
tuitous connexion with the change of government in Germany. 
It was characteristic of the Duce to believe in drawing a very 
definite line between the class of Great Powers, in which Italy 
had established her hard-won status, and tlie common herd: 
as a Fascist, he had no real belief in such a principle as the 
equality of nations. The League, in his opinion, was paralysed 
for action by the necessity for unanimous agreement between 
over fifty member States: in the matter of disarmament, sueh 
agreement struck him as not only difficult of attainment, but 
superfluous. A trustworthy pact between the four Great Euro- 
pean Powers, cither in respect of the maintenance of peace or 
with regard to their armaments, was likely to be a more easily 
realized and at least an equally effective method of warding off 
the only sort of war which really threatened world civihzation. 
This view he had put forward, in a speech at Turin, as early 
as October 1932, and so far it was probably shared in large 
measure by the other Powers in the same class. 

But Italy was also convinced, particularly after the resur- 
rection of a Germany under Nazi control, that the maintenance 
of peace depended on the revision of the Peace Treaties. Her 
advocacy of revision was genuinely founded, at this time, on a 
desire for peace — peace especially between France and Ger- 
many, a contest between whom would raise awkward problems 
of alliance. With this motive, the scope of the contemplated 
revision was narrowed; as involving an immediate risk of war, 
neither the grievances of Hungary, Austria, nor Bulgaria were 
really vital. The revision in Signor Mussolini’s mind was prim- 
arily revision in the interests of Germany, and this in a par- 
ticular direction, since the last thing that the Duce wanted was 
to concede the South Tyrol, or to bring Germany in contact 
with the Brenner Pass by an Anschluss with Austria. It is 
important to grasp this point, for it meant in practice that the 
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real threat of the proposed poUcy was in the direction farthest 
"motrLtn iJy, and therefore aff-ted one nat.on only- 
Poland, in relation to the Corridor and to Pohsli Siles . 

It mieht seem that the required hegemony of the Great 
Powers was sufficiently maintained through the dominant 
pmitrn which such Powers occupied “P- C^nc.l o the 
T But in regard to treaty revision at Poland s expen , 

a dif^ussion in the^Council had the obvious disadvantage that 

it ton\d be conducted in the presence of the 

whose consent would be as essential as it would "bu nable^ 
Such seem to have been the leading ideas ‘he 
in proposing a pact between France German^s Italy and 

Great Litain, which had ‘as its general P‘>'TO G P«“> ‘3;^^ 
its big and almost only detail the 

consultative body would have, m ^onaritcd from her 

great advantage that on it France would be ho| ‘ h- 

anti-revisionist allies, and confronted y i,, her 

visionist Powers, and would be dependent f PI 
opposition on Great Britain alone, whose 

wem at best not whole-hearted y ; “L 

seem, in such circumstances, ‘ why 

currcncc in the plan were not bri-^ i . tiJi noliiicians but 

a separate approach was first m^ to Bi, 

France could hardly return a blunt No 1 ' , j 

risking a definitely hostile association between Italy 

^TT'mm of the Italian plan was in.-ado^l J>Ppe-- 
ment, the reactions to ’“s suggestion 

appointing to the inventor. Itaious * *lp».sils of the scheme 

storm, the more bitter because tin ^ 

were at the time unobtainable, and Council of the 

tion was therefore left open. 1 P echoed 

Little Entente issued an outspoken three 

in still plainer language 

countries but also ol Poland and 1 ran . ,, t^-^blc in 

at once insisted that the P*'^"=^J^^,\'^{^V\hough unexpectedly 

their original form, and M. Da * . u,.h ilf of Prance, 

calm and polite, raised similar objections on l^^^baH ol 1 ran 

In these circumstances, the pact was emascu ated in way 

1 Mr R.m.ay MacDonald, House of Commons, as March .933- 
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which, if it rendered it harmless, deprived it of all real purpose 
or significance; thus amended, it satisfied the objections of the 
Little Entente, as well as of the proposed parties, who initialed 
it on 6 June. 

2. Poland 

It seems certain, however, that the suspicions which this pro- 
posal had aroused in the mind of Poland, and which were not 
completely allayed, played an important part in bringing 
about the first of the reorientations to which reference has been 
made. On 26 January 1934, the world was surprised by the 
announcement of a pact between Poland and Germany, 
wherein, for a period of ten years, the parties renounced the 
use of force in the settlement of their differences. It was soon 
evident that this agreement was taken seriously in Poland, in 
spite of the fact that its terms merely limited in time the engage- 
ments already entered into by both nations as signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact. This unexpected development led at first to a 
suspicion, in some quarters, that a secret understanding had 
been concluded, under which one party or both might be com- 
pensated for territorial modifications at the expense of neigh- 
bouring countries.^ It is now possible, however, to form a less 
sinister view of the probable forces at work. Up to the time of 
Herr Hitler’s assumption of power, Poland’s two most probable 
enemies — Germany and the Soviet Union — had been on the 
same side continuously since the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922 
(sec pp. 95, 103). The territor>' occupied by post-war Poland 
was mainly created out of the former possessions of Germany 
and Russia, and a hostile combination of these two Powers 
involved a danger that the whole country might be dissolved 
into its original components. In these circumstances, the only 
possible line for Polish policy was to cling to the French alliance, 
and such security as the League of Nations might provide, how- 
ever distasteful such dependence might be to the national pride. 
With the appearance of a violently anti-Bolshevik Germany, 
whose expansionist designs on ‘Russia and the border-States* 
were openly proclaimed, the situation was revolutionized, and 


* This suspicion was 
lented an ultimatum to 


temporarily revived in March 1938, when Poland pro* 
Litiiuania. But it was e\ndenUy iU-founded* 
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the danger was of an entirely different character, ^part from 
the direct threat to Poland from German t w 

clear that a clash between Germany and the 
the use of Polish territory as a battle-ground. On the other 
hand, it was now possible to play off one powerful and POt;=nt.- 
ally hostile neighbour against the other, and the friendship o 
Frincc while it need not be wholly abandoned as a reinsurance, 

was of less vital importance, particularly since 

much weaker than in the earlier post-war years. Since the 

expansionist aims of Germany could not all 
taneously. it was worth while to obtain, 

ary immunity' promised by Poly phemus to ^ein tl e 

last to be eaten. Such an arrangement was also acceptable to 

Germany, as lessening the livelihood of a preventive war fo 

which she was still quite unready; though her 

were unattainable without aggression she could make ^^e 

ning without it, since the return of the Saar into I'c G~ 

fold was more likely if she kept quiet and the 

ance of Poland left her hands free lor the 

of fishing, with the bait of self-determination, 11 ' 

waters of the Danube. Poland was also ■‘-■'‘P " , 

her fears bv Germany’s retirement from the Council ot the 

League, anl having already secured a 

with her eastern neighbour, felt that the new ^ there was 

the best security obtainable for the moment, and 

no harm in alarming France as to the safety ol 

object which was certainly achieved by the 

paa. The misgivings aroused in France f 

question was only ‘in cold storage’, and P"™' j 
sized the continued existence of the French 
opinion in Poland soon began to show signs ol 
creasingly pro-German and anti-French, a 'cudcncy cnco ,1 
aged by loLl anti-Semitism and the ‘P-acter of he I ohsh 
Government. We may, in fact, tr.ace from tins da e [Pc mcep 
tion of the Polish policy, soon to be P™fcssed, of ti e Ixur.e o 
peace-, i.e. of preferring the role of a neutral P >‘Pc State 

between Germany and Russia to the ob iga lu 
security under the Covenant of the 
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3. The Little Entente 

The rise of Nazi Germany had a naturally weakening effect 
upon the solidarity of the Little Entente. This organization, as 
will be remembered, was primarily constituted as a barrier to 
Austro-Hungarian revisionism, in which alone all three partners 
had an equal interest. German expansion was a direct threat 
to Czechoslovakia only; to the other two partners the increase 
in German power might be to some extent welcome, as a 
balance to that of two potential enemies which they respectively 
had cause to dread. The question of Bessarabia left the Soviet 
Union a perpetual source of disquiet to Roumania, who could 
accordingly find some consolation in the thought that, in 
opposition to Russia, her interests and those of Germany now 
coincided. Yugoslavia had seen with alarm and hostility the 
extension of Italian influence in the Danube basin, and the 
intimately protective relations of Italy with Austria and Hun- 
gary. To her, therefore, a prospect of the extension of German 
influence to the Brenner was not altogether unwelcome. The 
three partners in the Entente, indeed, lost no opportunity of 
reiterating their solidarity, but these exaggerated protestations 
failed to carry conviction in the outside world. The common 
front seemed no longer to be based on a clear common interest. 

4. France 

Considerations based on the foregoing European rcaline- 
ments, together with the reorientation of Russian policy which 
is dealt with below, stimulated the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Bartliou, to strenuous efforts towards strengthening the 
existing defences of his countr)' and constructing fresh ones. 
The first part of his programme he endeavoured to put into 
effect by a scries of visits to Warsaw, Prague, Bucharest, and 
Belgrade in the early summer of 1 934. The second part took the 
form of a proposal for an Eastern Pact of Mutual Guarantee, 
on the lines of llic Locarno agreements, which it was hoped 
would be followed by the conclusion of similar regional agree- 
ments in other parts of the Continent. The proposed parties to 
the Eastern Pact were Soviet Russia, the Baltic States, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany, and it was an integral part of 
tlie scheme that the U.S.S.R. should accept and be admitted 
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to membership of the League of Nations. Russia ."-as also to be 
connected up with the exisdng Locarno treaucs. m return for 

French guarantee of the Russian frontiers. 

M Lrthou may well have derived inspiraUon and encourage- 
mem from the fac" that another, though less .mportant, p^ct of 
mutual guarantee had recently come into existence. On 9 
Februai^934, a treaty was signed in Athens by the 
tivrof Greece. Yugmlavia, Roumania. 
which the parties agreed mutually to 

tts, not to embark on any political -‘-I' and"nm 

signatory Balkan country without ^Rhout 

to assume political obligations towar s sue i Balkan 

the general consent of the signator.es. 1 he ‘ 

Pact was definitely anti-rev, s.on.st Albania 

which therefore refused to adhere, w It-iliin di'^- 

was probably to be explained ‘ ^ mvisLn. 

and in particular to preclude the ^^ril ia m 

to which Italy was syTtp-thcUc. By thus 

look elsewhere for support, the p , ,he liberation 

frustrated its main ostensible o j , .^nv of the 

of south-eastern Europe from depen e P | j. | 
Great Powers.- Nevertheless, U was ^ ^ 

kind of regional agreement on winch M. Barthou had 

French prefect was — ly re^i^bV G;em Britam 

and Italy, on the assumption of ‘t' commitments of their 

these nations refused to assume any onnosiiion of 

own. It broke down, however, through ‘‘'= 

Poland and Germany. To with- 

German agreement, it seemed to m seemed likely to 

out materially adding to her security, and it seemed y 

» At a later stage this main object I'.ntenic which went 

agreement was concluded between Bu gari. releasing tUM country 

far towards tlic inclusion of Bulgaria m t ic i . $ r M-uillv deiiumbtraicd that U 

from the military restriction, of the IVacj Balkans. I hc fear of 

was no longer Bulgarian aggression w i * ,„1, in improving the relations 

German domination had a similarly ‘ ‘"d an agrec.nc.U on 

between the LilUe Entente and ^unpry. who cn of Hungary. 

23 August 1938, renouncing force, while pc g 
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involve the passage either of German or Russian troops across 
her territory, a prospect which she was determined to avert. 
Germany consistently refused, since the advent of Herr Hitler, 
to be a party to multilateral treaties of the kind proposed, while 
professing her willingness to enter into bilateral agreements on 
the Polish model. This attitude might be interpreted in differ- 
ent ways, according to the view held of Nazi foreign policy in 
general. Germany was probably quite right in mistrusting the 
alleged mutuality of the pact. It was not easy to imagine the 
U.S.S.R. or Czechoslovakia fighting on the side of a Nazi 
Germany. On the other hand, it was difficult to picture Ger- 
many as the victim of aggression from these quarters. Russia 
was preoccupied with her internal development, which re- 
quired a long period of peace, and, so far as she still was likely 
to interfere with other countries, her weapon was subversive 
propaganda rather than armed force. Possessing already a 
territory of continental dimensions, she seemed to have no 
temptation to covet that of any other nation. As for the other 
proposed partners, tlieir pacific intentions could not reasonably 
be questioned. The proposed pact might be compared to one 
between a wolf, some sheep, and a buffalo; the reluctance of 
the first to join might no doubt be explained by the fact that he 
could hardly derive any positive advantage from it, but, assum- 
ing that his carnivorous nature was unreformed, he would also 
clearly prefer bilateral pacts, which would depend merely on 
his own good faith, and would isolate one victim from another 
in the event of his deciding to break his promise. 

M. Barthou thus found himself unable to realize his scheme 
for the defensive encirclement of Germany. In the later part of 
the year, indeed, he had a vision of an even more promising 
alternative, when the events in Austria which are recorded 
later (see p. 388) brought for a time into the anti-German camp 
the formidable strength of Italy. But this reorientation threat- 
ened seriously to strain the loyalty of one of tlic earlier allies of 
France — Yugoslavia. As a choice of evils, German hegemony 
in tlic Danubian region seemed preferable in the eyes of the 
Yugoslavs to that of France and Italy. It was to the problem of 
reconciling these discordant alliances that hi. Bartliou was 
devoting his attention in the autumn of 1934. On 9 October 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia landed at Marseilles, with the 
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object of pursuing the required negotiations. He was met by 
M. Barthou, and a few minutes later both men had met their 
deaths at the hands of a Croatian assassin. This unexpected act 
of terrorism might easily have proved fatal to the peace ol 
Europe. The passions which it aroused led to venous tension 
between Yugoslavia and both Hungary and Italy, both o 
which countries were credibly suspected of sheltering, it n 
encouraging, terrorist organizations of the type to w ic 
criminal belonged. Fortunately the gravity of the danger w^ 
quickly realized. When the matter came before the o 

Nations in December, any part played by Italy was, y co 
consent, kept out of the picture, while Hungary was in ’ 
largely through the tactful handling of the dispute by Mr Eden 
to acLpt a limited censure sufficient to appease \ ugoslav 

sensibilities. 

5. The Soviet Union . . 

All that remained of M. Barthou’s ambitious plans tor t nc 

organization of Europe was the rapprochement ‘ 

and Soviet Russia. The change in the Russian ' 

perhaps the most surprising of the 'cars after 

rise of Nazi Germany gave occasion. In the ^ p,-,.vcis 

the war, ostracized and actively opposed by t ic mc 

the Soviet Government was naturally drawn tow ar s . 

in a friendship of which the first signs were seen m ^ 

of Rapallo in 1922. An estrangement from I-rancc 
natural consequence of the alliance of that nation w 
and with Roumania, both of whom were in possession ... 
ivhich exposed them to a risk, or fear, of Russian i< . 
further reason for tension between !• ranee and | 

large proportion of anti-rcvolulionar>' emtgrts \\ 
a.sylum in the former country. During the ‘ ^ jjjc 

Preparatory Commission on Disarmament, an< ‘’' ■p 
earlier phases of the Conference itself, the policy » 
and of the U.S.S.R. found common ground m 
bring about a substantial reduction m the .^jponed 

victor Powers; at this stage the French thesis, w criiicisin 

disarmament to security, met with the most embittered 

from the lips of the Russian delegation. E' cn , • (ow ards 
had been the language and attitude of the bovict ^ ^ 

H.I.A, 
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the League of Nations, which it regarded as an abominable 
and dangerous alliance of the forces of worid-capitalism. Yet 
so true it is that ‘circumstances alter cases’ that Russia was 
destined, soon after Herr Hitler’s rise to power, to become for 
a time Fi ance’s closest and most powerful ally, and not merely 
a member of the League, but the most eloquent advocate of its 
principles. 

The change was attributable to three main factors, two of 
them new, and one a few years older. The two new factors were 
the threat of war from Japan and the rise of Herr Hitler. The 
risk of an attack in the Far East naturally suggested an effort to 
secure the western frontiers of Russia by pacific agreements with 
all her neighbours. In these circumstances, a scries of treaties of 
neutrality and non-aggression were concluded by the U.S.S.R. 
in 1931 and 1932 with France, Poland, Estonia, Finland, and 
Latvia. The Bessarabian question still precluded, at this stage, 
a similar agreement with Roumania. These treaties had quite a 
different motive from the earlier series of pacts of neutrality and 
non-aggression, which the U.S.S.R. succeeded in negotiating 
between December 1925 and October 1927, since these were 
primarily intended to set up a rival system, centred upon Mos- 
cow, to counteract the influence of the Locarno Agreements. 
The easier obligation of neutrality was substituted for that of 
active assistance to the victim of aggression. The first treaty of 
this class to be concluded was signed by the representatives of 
the Soviet Union and Turkey on 17 December 1925. In the 
following year similar agreements were signed wth Germany, 
Afghanistan, and Lithuania. Persia was included in the system 
in October 1927. The duration of the European treaties was 
for five, and of tlie Asiatic for three years. 

A second stage was reached in the negotiations for adherence 
to the Litvinov Protocol of 1929 (sec p. 183), which was mainly 
intended to forestall the efforts of Polish diplomacy by bringing 
the Baltic States to the acceptance of the Kellogg Pact under 
the aegis of the U.S.S.R. rather than that of Poland. The 
intention was partially frustrated when the Protocol was signed 
simultaneously by Poland, her Baltic neighbours, and Roumania. 
M. Litvinov’s diplomacy achieved, however, a measure of 
success in obtaining the accession of these countries to his pro- 
tocol. But even at this stage, as in the first, there was no real 
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sign of willingness on the part of Russia to co-operate in the 

-ver^: 

pledges of neutrality and non a,, publicly 

need. With the rise in Germany of the ^an ^ 

indicated Russia as a field ^r ^ ^ej-^ orientation of Soviet policy 

a desire for acuve suppo . Radck, in a 

ssTf sr«ir, 

revision, stating that: 

the nredatory Versailles Peace leads 
The way to revision of the is the smoke-scrccn 

through a new world war. Di^ > ruthless 

behind which Impcnahsm prepares ti ^ 

war that the human brain can conceive. 

At this date, therefore, th Russian desire for 

definitely in The direction in which 

support was '^Jdy pcKcptible during the debate 

her mind was turning was already p ^ jp of the treaty 

in the French Chamber P-=-=;^'fji'”:l“oTthe treaty, M. 

of I932- Ih by implication far more than it- 

k... F,.»o ^ 

the face of, but actually 

this was what the interests of France q , „ , 

The relevance of this historical Zu 

military alliance g"'j^ riic use of tlm arms of each in a 

rommo“defencc quickly became the undisguised aim o a e oscr 

in «. -JEo"— » 

the change m the attitude ® of Communism m 

revolution, to which the merely preliminary. 

Russia had originally been r g. expulsion of 

This development may be said to date 
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Trotsky and Zinoviev from the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party in June 1927 (see p. 109). Trotsky 
and his associates had steadily maintained that Communism 
could only be permanently achieved on a world-wide basis, and 
had thus striven to foster and encourage revolution everywhere: 
Stalin, on the other hand, whose views became from this time 
triumphant, expressed belief in the possibility of developing a 
socialist State independently, within the vast boundaries of 
Russian territoiy'. Which party was right need not concern us; 
there seem to be elements of truth on both sides: but the prac- 
tical effect of a Stalinist policy concentrated on the huge t^k 
of internal development was doubly beneficial to the outside 
world; firstly, it reduced to insignificant proportions the danger 
of active interference in the internal affairs of other countries, 
and secondly, since prolonged peace was essential to the success 
of the policy, it ranged the Soviet Union, on grounds of self- 
interest, on the side of those countries which were concerned to 
prevent the outbreak of war in Europe. Thus, though the series 
of political trials which attracted attention to Russia during the 
last few years preceding the Second World War may be 
criticized from the standpoint of justice, and remain in many 
respects perplexing to the Western mind, in their international 
aspect they were regarded as welcome signs, since the offence of 
which most of their victims were accused was adherence to the 
creed of Trotsky. 

The first stage in the rcalinemcnt of the Soviet Union was 
reached in September 1934, when it was admitted to member- 
ship of the League of Nations, with a permanent seat on the 
Council, on the initiative of France, Great Britain, and Italy. 
The final consummation was reached by the conclusion of a 
treaty of mutual assistance between France and the U.S.S.R., 
with a supplementary treaty between the latter and Czecho- 
slovakia, contingent for its operation on the active intervention 
of France in a case of aggression. The first of these treaties was 
signed on 2 May 1935, the second on the i6th of the same 
month. The French treaty was ratified by the Chamber of 
Deputies on 27 February 1936, and by the Senate on 12 March. 
Final exchange of ratifications took place on 27 March. These 
dates will be found in the sequel to be of considerable import- 
ance. Too much importance should not, however, be attached 
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to these apparent indications of a change in Soviet ^licy 
Experience’^acquired since the termination of the Second Wo^M 

War suggests that the improvement in the f 

more apparent than real. While, from the days of Lenm s New 

Econo^c Policy onwards, the political tacna of the So^ 

Government have been variable and 

observers perceive and emphasize a 

the strategy which they have pursued in 

Marxian ideology. A whole generation f ^ "ble 
been trained to accept as an unquesuonable 'mmumbk 

article of faith the view that the „ 

Communism is inevitable, but that, otwng f 

be expected from the forces of capitalism, it '„ly 

without armed conflict. The “ P^^holu 

uncompromising, and temporary modificauons °f P°'^ “ 
be regarded rather as applications of the P"";-P'= 
mieux sauter than as evidence of any permanent change 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISM IN ACTION 

The Party Purge of 30 June 1334 

Asa result of the vigilance which the arrival of Herr Hitler 

/\ on the scene had aroused in all the countries of Europe, 
X JL the Fiihrcr found himself, at the beginning of his second 
year of office, with no striking successes to show in the carrying 
out of his external programme. It was, indeed, unreasonable to 
expect anything better, until German rearmament was more 
advanced. The first morsel which was likely to be provided to 
satisfy German appetites was the recovery of the Saar, the fate 
of which was due to be decided by plebiscite, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Versailles, in the beginning of 1935. It would 
be very difficult for Herr Hitler to present the return of the Saar 
in the light of a resounding victory, seeing that, until the rise of 
the Nazi regime, this had been regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion, and the excesses of National Socialism were the only 
elements in the situation which might affect the voting ad- 
versely. The Saar, in fact, while it would fall into Germany’s 
mouth like a ripe plum if affairs were left to take their normal 
course, might possibly be lost by an exliibition of violence. It 
was necessary to remain quiet. Elsewhere, the prospects of 
immediate progress seemed little better. Herr Hitler’s refer- 
ences to the Polish Pact, in a speech delivered on 30 January 
1934, were met with a significant lack of applause, and his state- 
ment on the same occasion, that ‘the German Reich has during 
tliis year endeavoured to cultivate its friendly relations with 
Russia’, was not likely to be enthusiastically received by his old 
supporters. The same speech was the occasion for the first of a 
scries of pledges, now of merely historical interest, in regard to 
Austria. The Anschluss was apparently to wait on the volun- 
tary self-determination of the Austrian people. 

The assertion that the German Reich intends to violate the 
Austrian State is absurd, and cannot be substantiated. ... I must 
categorically deny the further assertion of the Austrian Government 
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that an attack will be made on the Austrian State or is even being 
planned by the Reich. 

The enforced postponement, in fact, of the external policy of 
National Socialism, in all its aspects, removed from the N 
party most of the ground on which it was really J^^e 

party was driven back to consider domestic aspects of its pohey 

as to which considerably less unan.m.ty P''''-''’'':'*; 
expectations of the National element were disappointed thos 

of the Socialist side began to be impatiently ^ 

prominent supporter of the view of tins left sect, on 
was Captain Rohm, Chiefof Staff of the Nazi P^^ate army the 
brown-clad S.A. or Sturm-Abteilungen. He was credited ™th 
contemplating a socialistic programme of a drastic Hnd hig 
obnoxious to the Junker and industrial interests fro 
this time Herr Hitler derived essential support. The onl sue 
cesses which the Fuhrer might hitherto be said to hat e achm , 
the annihilation of internal opposition and the opening of a 
prospect of German rearmament, tended to ‘ ^ f ‘ , 

Lmy- of its raison d'tlre. There were no domestic 
and^^the defeat of external enemies was the fo"otio , p 
fessional soldiers. The old friends whose violent '"o' “ds h ad 
sustained their leader in his long struggle fo Po''*"- 
becoming as inconvenient as poor relations. ^^^^had 

fact become something of a nuisance anc . o'’ expressed 

Herr Hitler, which may account for his wilhngi ■ ^ 

in his offer of .6 April, to deprive the force nf 'Is arms and lo, Ind 

its participation in '"'''taty oxerciscs (sec incorporation 

the other hand, kept pressing for the ,.(ru ris in the 

of his storm-troopers, as units under t leir own ^ . | 

Reichswehr, and endeavoured to exalt the ''"P"''- ^ ‘ 

S.A. in every possible way. According to he 

Captain Rohm and his associates are ';^P”'■'^ Generaf’von 

further, and to have entered into an inti igtic s foreign 

Schleicher and an unspecified “J, tern tha 

Power, the leading idea of which decked to have bet n^ 

Rohm should be appointed to the ^rl-itinns’ is the 

regular army as well as of such 'patriotic 

S.A., and that General von Schleicher should ■'=1 Her^von 

Papen in the Vice-Chancellorship. I he 

w^ asserted by the Fuhrer himself to have been an integral 
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part of the plot, which was said to be planned for four o’clock 
on the afternoon of 30 June. 

All that is certain is that, the Bro^vnshi^ts having been ordered 
a holiday for the whole of July, the alleged conspirators were 
scattered in places, and engaged in occupations, strangely in- 
appropriate to their supposed design. In the early morning of 
30 June, Rohm and a few other prominent leaders of the S.A. 
were asleep in a lake-side villa some distance from Munich; 
later in the same day, Karl Ernst, the Berlin leader, who had 
been recently married, was starting from Bremerhaven on a 
honeymoon trip to Majorca; General von Schleicher was rusti- 
cating with his wife in his home at Neubabclsberg, near Pots- 
dam, some twenty miles from Berlin. There is more evidence of 
preparation on the other side. According to a statement made 
by General Goring, the Fuhrer had given him orders some days 
previously to strike whenever he gave the word, and had en- 
trusted him with summary powers for the purpose. The Reichs- 
wehr seems also to have received warning of the impending 
coup. At 2 a.m. in the morning of 30 June, Herr Hitler, accom- 
panied by Dr Goebbels and two others, left Bonn by aeroplane 
for Munich, which they reached two hours later. Here they 
collected several cars filled with police, and drove to VViessce, 
where Rohm and his companions were surprised in their beds 
and shot. Goring in Berlin, and Major Buch in Munich, were 
acting simultaneously. A large number of arrests were made in 
both places, and the victims — one at least of whom was a 
victim of mistaken identity — were put to death without trial. 
Ernst, cauglit as he was starting on his holiday, suffered the 
same fate, and both General von Schleicher and his wife were 
murdered in their home, at almost tlie exact moment at which, 
according to the official stor>% the S.A. revolt was timed to 
occur. ‘In these twenty-four hours’, said Herr Hitler, ‘I was the 
supreme court of the nation in my own person.’ In other words, 
personal enemies were disposed of at the sole will of the Dic- 
tator, without any pretence at a judicial inquiry. 

His faithful henchman, Herr Hess, speaking on 8 July, com- 
pared what was done to the ancient Roman punishment by 
decimation. \Vhen tlie fate of the nation was at stake, the 
degree of guilt of tlie individual could not be too meticulously 
judged. 
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i BulUlin of InUittalioiml Xiu,s. ‘93+* 
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the territory might decide to continue under the existing 
regime. 

In these circumstances, the Nazi party embarked upon a 
campaign of threats and terrorism which gave rise to com- 
plaints not only on the part of anti-Nazi refugees and residents, 
but on that of the Chairman of the Commission, Mr Knox, in 
official reports and correspondence. In a letter published on 
8 May Mr Knox expressed fears of a coup de main directed against 
the Commission, while his reports to the League referred to 
Nazi endeavours to set up a de facto government side by side 
with the local administration. The Nazis, in fact, regarded as 
traitors to Germany all who were prepared to oppose reunion 
with the Reich, and the danger of reprisals directed against 
such persons, whether voters or refugees of a later date, weighed 
heavily in inducing French opposition to a plebiscite which, it 
was maintained, would be ‘une derision du plebiscite qui serait 
en quelque sorte criminelle’.^ The French Foreign Minister, in 
fact, conceived it his duty to assure the safety not only of voters 
but of refugees. In his speech on 25 May, above referred to, he 
mentioned a case where the Socialist leader in the Saar had 
been hanged in effigy, and added, to universal applause: 

If I had delivered this man and the other inhabitants who are not 
voters to eventual and too certain reprisals, could I have presented 
myself before this Assembly (the Chamber), which I know is 
dominated by respect for rights and liberties of every kind? 

The tension at the end of May was thus peculiarly acute, and 
there existed considerable fear that an incident might occur 
leading to a clash between France and Germany which might 
have far-reaching consequences. Great relief was accordingly 
occasioned by the announcement, on 2 June, of an agreement by 
which theFrench and German Governments bound themselves:* 

1. To abstain from pressure or reprisals, and to prevent and 
punish any action by llieir nationals contrary to these 
undertakings. 

2. To maintain for a transitional period, of one year from 
the establishment of the final regime, a supreme Tribunal, 

^ M. B.irlhou in the French Chamber, 25 May 1934. 

• These undertakings only applied to those who had the right to vote, but all 
inhabitants of the Saar were to have the right to appeal to the League Council 
against any form of maltreatment* 
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expected solution the question of the Saar passed from the 
scene of international controversy. 

National Socialism in Danzig 

Until the military power of Germany had had time to grow 
to formidable proportions, it was evident that the best chance 
of external success in the programme laid down for National 
Socialism was to be found in the encouragement of independent 
activity on the part of unredeemed German populations. This 
was soon in evidence wherever such populations existed, even 
in Denmark, in spite of the admirable forbearance shown in 
the Danish claims put forward after the war.^ A place where 
such a policy promised exceptional opportunities was the Free 
City of Danzig, since there, so far from being a minority, the 
German clement was numerically dominant. The pursuit of 
this policy was, however, a matter of some delicacy, from the 
time when Herr Hitler decided to postpone his settlement of 
accounts with Poland. While encouraging the capture of power 
by the local Nazis, he had not infrequently to restrain their 
exuberance for fear of international complications. 

Such a complication threatened at a very early stage in Herr 
Hitler's career as Chancellor. The Poles had, within the area 
assigned to the Free City of Danzig, a munitions depot on the 
Wcsierplattc peninsula. By a decision of the League Council 
in December 1925, the guard which the Poles were entitled to 
maintain on this spot was limited to 88 men, though the number 
might be increased with the consent of the High Commissioner. 
An arrangement whereby the Danzig Senate had placed at the 
disposal of the Harbour Board a body of special police was 
revoked in February 1933, with the result that there was no 
longer any sati^-ficlory guarantee for the protection of Polish 
property in the port. In these circumstances, on 6 March 1933, 
the Poles increased their guard to 200 men, without previous 
reference to the High Commissioner. There is no doubt that 
tlicy tints jdaced themselves legally in the wrong. The matter 
came up for consideration before the League of Nations, but 
a coticiliator)’ disposition was evinced on both sides, and the 
dis{)utc ^v•as satisfactorily settled by the reinstatement of the 

* See on this an inicrc^iing brochure by Nicolas BlacdcK Er tor Swi^iaetise tnui? 
Copenhagen, 1935. 
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But, in spite of acts of violence and intimidation, the result 
of the election was disappointing. Only 43 Nazi members were 
returned, and these numbers were reduced to 39 by proved 
charges of electoral irregularity, Herr Greiser, however, the 
Nazi President of the Senate, continued to behave in an in- 
transigent manner, insulted the High Commissioner, Mr Sean 
Lester, and overrode the Constitution in various ways. 

The financial straits to which his policy reduced the Free 
City also gave rise to trouble during the ensuing summer. In 
May the currency was devalued without previous consultation 
with the Polish authorities, who were aggrieved by the reper- 
cussions of this step on the competitive prosperity of Gdynia. 
On 1 8 July the Polish Finance Minister ordered that Polish 
imports through Danzig could be released from the customs 
only by Polish officials in Polish territory. In retaliation, Herr 
Greiser ordered the admission of foodstuffs and necessaries into 
Danzig from Germany duty-free, thus going far towards con- 
stituting a virtual customs union with Germany. But at this 
stage the desire not to prejudice German-Polish relations led 
Germany to exercise a mediating influence, as a result of which 
the crisis was settled by the cancellation of the obnoxious steps 
taken by each side. 

The irregularities of the Nazi regime were, however, a recur- 
rent item on the agenda of tlie Council of the League, and the 
Nazification of Danzig had by this time gone so far that parlia- 
mentary discussion in the Volkstag was reduced to a farce. 
‘In a parliamentary sitting, the Opposition parties* time allow- 
ance was: Social Democrat Party, 5 minutes: Centre Party, 4 
minutes: German National, Polish and Communist Groups, 
each one minute.’ ‘ 

There seemed to be a promise of some improvement when 
Herr Greiser appeared before the Council of the League in 
January 1936. At tliis time, while the League was still enforcing 
sanctions against a delinquent Great Power, the Council 
enjoyed a special prestige, and its firm handling of Herr Greiser 
brought about his temporary capitulation. The Senate agreed 
to modify certain legislative measures which had been declared 
unconstitutional, and this was done on 20 February. All went 
fairly well for some months, and Mr Lester, on being re- 

* High Commissioner’s Report for 1935. 
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appointed to the post of High Commissioner, the recipient 

of^urteously expressed congratulations from 
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Austria 

At the beginning of 1934 there was perhaps some truth in 
Herr Hitler’s repudiation of an intention to absorb Austria by 
direct aggression (see p. 378). For the Anschluss differed from 
other Pan-German or expansionist projects in the Nazi pro- 
gramme, in that it presented an objective which might be 
reached without the use of force. In the days immediately 
following the Armistice of 1918 a wish for union with Germany 
had been general in Austria, and, at any time previous to the 
triumph of National Socialism, there would probably have been 
a large majority of the Austrian people who favoured the 
Anschluss. The proposal for an Austro-German customs union, 
put forward in 1931 (sec p. 342), had been opposed by France 
and other nations mainly through fear that it would prove to 
be a prelude to a voluntary political union between the sister 
nations. Objections to an Austro-German union were indeed 
very strong, and an attempt to bring it about might easily, it 
was felt, lead to war; but, unlike other schemes for the aggran- 
dizement of Germany, it did not necessarily put that country 
into the position of an aggressor; on the contrary, it thrust upon 
other nations the onus of preventing, in the last resort by forcible 
measures, a union between the two peoples at the expressed 
desire of both of them; in other words, resistance to such a 
union gave the principle of the balance of power, which 
the Peace Conference had ostensibly repudiated, precedence 
over that of self-determination, on which the Treaties were 
mainly based. The object in view might, moreover, be attained 
by stages so gradual that opposition to each successive move 
would be rendered difficult. To encourage, therefore, the 
growth of National Socialism in Austria seemed the most pro- 
mising line of approach to the realization of an important part 
of Herr Hitler’s political aims. 

To do this necessitated, however, the overthrow of the exist- 
ing Austrian Government, presided over by Dr Dollfuss, and 
a constant stream of criticism directed to this end, and com- 
bined with collaboration with the Austrian Nazis, was poured 
from Germany from the fii*st moment when Herr Hitler 
attained to power, firstly by the machinations of German 
agents in Austria itself, and later, when these had been ejected, 
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in Tune IQ33, through the use of the more elusive weapon of 
wireless brLdcasting. On 17 February 1934. ‘he dangers 
inherent in this situation were met by the publication of a joint 
declaration by the Governments of France, Great Britain, and 
?tat Idnglhat they took ‘a common view of the necessity of 
r^aintling Austria' J independence and intc^ttty m accord- 
ance with the relevant treaties’. A British pub- 

lished a few days earlier, further clarified the atutude of this 

country: 
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hemberg’s objections to it were mainly confined to the personnel 
of its German leaders, while many of the rank and file of the 
Heimwehr were known to have Nazi proclivities. Dr Dollfuss 
was therefore forced to humour his supporters, and this led, 
on 12 February 1934, to extremely drastic action against the 
Austrian Socialists, who were provoked into armed resistance 
and then ruthlessly suppressed by the use of artillery, with a loss 
of many hundred lives. There are grounds for believing that 
this step was taken under pressure from Italy, or at least at her 
suggestion. This sanguinary policy probably tended still 
further to discredit the Government, and to provide the Nazis 
of Austria with many new recruits. 

During the week beginning 22 July 1934, exceptional activity 
was observed among the Austrian Nazi legionaries quartered 
in Germany in and about Munich. Lorries loaded with armed 
Austrians passed every night towards the frontier and returned 
empty to Munich. On the 25th a large party of armed men 
broke into the Chancellery in Vienna and made temporary 
captives of the ministers there present. There was to have been 
a full cabinet meeting at the time, but, owing to a warning 
received, it had been postponed. The Chancellor, Dr Dollfuss, 
was separated from his colleagues and shot. Simultaneously, 
another group of Nazi conspirators entered tlie Vienna broad- 
casting station, and announced to the world the resignation of 
the Chancellor. This was probably intended as a signal for a 
general rising in other parts of the country, which indeed broke 
out in several places, especially in Styria and Carinthia, but 
order was restored in a few days after some heavy fighting. 
The rebels in the Chancellery, on being confronted with the 
forces of order, released their prisoners and w’cre eventually 
promised permission to retire to Germany under a safe conduct 
to which the German Minister in Vienna seems to have been 
a party. It was subsequently contended, however, that this 
arrangement had been conditional on the avoidance of blood- 
shed, and this condition having been violated, the protection 
was withdrawn and the conspirators arrested. The German 
Government, too, repudiated the action of their Minister, and 
recalled him in disgrace for having entered into such an 
arrangement without authority from Berlin. A further result 
was the dismissal of Herr Habicht, the German ‘inspector for 
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Austria*, stationed in Munich, whose broadcast 
the Dollfuss Government had been for a long ume notorious 
Except for the elimination of the Austrian Chancellor himsetf, 
The cmp seemed to have failed, while the indignauon 
arLsed in other countries by the outrage was everywhe e 
manifest. Signor Mussolini, indeed, went so far as immediat y 
Tmove troops to the Austrian frontier, and he declared, m a 
message to Prince Starhemberg, which significantly referred to 
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ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

The Franco-IiaUan Agreements 

T he first event of international importance in the year 
1935 was an endeavour on the part of France to con- 
solidate her newly won friendship with Italy. During 
practically the whole of the post-w’ar period down to July 1934, 
a variety of causes had subjected Franco-Italian relations to 
considerable tension (see Chapter X), and the policy of Italy 
had been on the whole extremely sympathetic to Germany. 
M. Barthou had been succeeded as French Foreign Minister by 
a man whose character and personality were destined to exert 
so decisive an influence on the events recorded in this chapter 
that he merits a few words of introduction. M. Pierre Laval, the 
individual in question, has been pungently described by Lord 
Vansittart, who had first-rate opportunities of studying him at 
close quarters, as — in the category of ‘rotters’ — ‘one of the few 
in whom the microscope has revealed nothing but more teeming 
decomposition’.^ Nature, in casting him for the role of a crook 
and a traitor, seemed to have overdone the make-up. In spite, 
however, of a reptilian countenance calculated to inspire the 
liveliest mistrust, M. Laval succeeded, over a number of years, 
in playing the part most competently. Lord V^ansittart sug- 
gests that as early as 1935 he was already prepared to betray 
his country’s interests both to Hitler and Mussolini.^ But it is 
proposed here to give him the benefit of the doubt, and to 
interpret his actions on the hypothesis that his aims at this stage 
may have been those of a patriotic but narrow-minded French- 
man, though the means by which he sought to achieve them 
were completely unscrupulous and dishonest. M. Laval lost no 
time in attempting to exploit the favourable circumstances 
which had brought about the reorientation of so important a 
European Power. Immediately after tlie New Year he set out 
for Rome, where, in the course of three days, agreement was 

* Vamiiiart, Lord. Lessons oj my Life. London, 1 hiichiiison, 1943, p. 43 
* ibid. 
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reached on a number of outstanding quesuons. A concession 
of further territory in Africa, considerable in extent though of 
small value, was made by France to Italy in supplementary and 

final redemption of her pledge in the ' 9 '^ 

tsee p 162). Further compensations to Italy m Africa took the 

form of an arrangement for a transfer of some 2,500 shares in 

the French-owned Djibouti-Addis Ababa 

which the trade of Abyssinia was connected with the sea in 
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the Rome conversations Signor Mussolini obtained at least an 
assurance that the direct interests of France would not stand 
in the way of the establishment by Italy of a predominant 
economic influence in Abyssinia, and, though M. Laval was 
perhaps truthful in asserting that ‘nothing in the Rome Agre^ 
ments tampers with the sovereignty, independence, and terri- 
torial integrity of Ethiopia’,^ and in repudiating the charge that 
he had given carte blanche in advance to Italian aggression, the 
Duce appears to have concluded, rightly in the light of what 
followed, that if French interests were no bar to his plans, 
Ethiopian interests were not a matter in which France would 
be greatly concerned. 

The First Repudiation of the Versailles Treaty 

Meanwhile, Herr Hitler was realizing the advisability of some 
sensational stroke of policy to vindicate his claim to be the 
destined leader to bring his nation from the Egyptian bondage 
of the Peace Treaty into the Promised Land of German 
hegemony. Progress had so far been slow and unimpressive. 
The Anschluss seemed farther off than ever, and the main 
result of the Austrian putsch had been to turn a probable ally 
into an active opponent. It was true that the work of rearming 
Germany had already surreptitiously begun, but it seemed 
probable that it might be robbed of dramatic interest by the 
acquiescence of the other Powers, so long as it was not too 
defiantly advertised. From the conversations between France 
and Great Britain which took place in London at the beginning 
of February 1935, it was apparent that both Governments were 
prepared, conditionally, to abrogate the disarmament clauses 
of Versailles. The condition which France was most anxious to 
impose was the adherence of Germany to the system of mutual 
guarantee projected by M. Barthou, and this idea found 
expression in the communique issued at the conclusion of the 
London conversations, where it was coupled with a new pro- 
posal for an ‘air Locarno’, under which the Western Powers 
would mutually undertake to give the immediate assistance of 
their air forces to whichever of them might be the victim of 
unprovoked aerial aggression by another of the contracting 
parties. 


^ Speech in the French Senate, 26 March ig35» 
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These proposals were presented to Germany as an integral 
whole, since the point on which British opinion was most 
insistent was the attainment of a general sett ement; in Ger- 
many, however, they were considered separately and met wit 
different receptions. The air-pact, which, as General Goring 
later pointed out, implied the existence of the air force denied 
by the Peace Treaty to Germany, was decidedly welcomed, to 
refuse such a proposal would merely be to depnve Germany 
of the contingent benefits of an arrangement which the other 
parties were quite capable of concluding between themselves, 
Lt Germany maintained her objections to entering into mulu- 

lateral pacts in eastern Europe. Still, the 

sufficiently favourable to warrant an invitation to Sir John 

Simon to visit Berlin on 7 March. Three 7 ',''Ta ,!\rL 

the date proposed, the British Government published a par la- 

mentary paper relating to the question of defence. dre 

attention to the ‘fact that Germany was . . • ^ann mg open y 

on a large scale, despite the provisions of Part \ ” 7 ’' w ,lie 

of Versailles’, and rccognircd ‘that not only '^J^outh of the 
spirit in which the population, and especially the youth ol the 

erntj;, are being mganized lend colour to 

the general feeling of insecurity which has already 

‘"XTer'L®::requence of this outspohen publication . 
was generally assumed at the time, or from other 
Hitler immediately developed ‘a cold , which ^ ^ 

postponement of the British visit until towards *' ^ ^ 

month. His recovery from this diP>»' 7 ''‘= ''‘2 Mm h 

jeopardized by a decision of the Irencli Gab'net, l^'^^hich 
to make up the serious deficiency in available conscr ^ d 

faced them during the years 1935-9. ‘ o. 

French birth-rate during the Great \yar Hits ' P ^ 

posed to attain by doubling the period in an 

die age of enlistment. 1 hough this would not re u t m an 

expansion of the French forces, but was merely designed to 

mLtain them at the normal level of about 35 °. 7 ° ■7;';.;;; 

supplied the Fuhrer with a coj'yv'''Viit piUcx evident 

he may already have contemplated. I \ ite^d 

that the policy both of France and Great Britain contemplated, 

» Cmd. 4827 of 1935* 
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as inevitable, an increase in the armed forces of Germany; it 
was therefore a safe conjecture that neither of them would 
proceed to extremities, however flagrantly Herr Hitler chose to 
repudiate his obligations under Part V of the Peace Treaty. In 
these circumstances, he was presented with the opportunity for 
a dramatic coup. 

On Saturday, 9 March, foreign Governments were officially 
notified of the existence, in spite of the Treaty, of a German air 
force. This date is of importance as marking the first open 
repudiation by Germany of her treaty obligations, but the 
essential fact had for some time been common property, and 
the announcement, therefore, while it may have been intended 
as a ballon d'essai^ fell comparatively flat. On the 13th Sir John 
Simon stated, in the House of Commons, that the postponed 
Anglo-German discussions would take place on the 25th, and 
that he and Mr Eden would leave for Berlin on the previous 
day. The next week-end was, however, more sensational. On 
16 March the Government of the Reich published a decree 
reintroducing conscription in Germany, and placing the peace- 
strength of the German army at twelve corps and thirty-six 
divisions, or, as Herr Hiller subsequently paraphrased it, about 
550,000 men. As a force of this size nearly doubled the figure 
which Herr Hitler had previously proposed as adequate, and 
was over\vhclmingly in excess of the normal peace-strength of 
the French army in Europe, the announcement aroused general 
consternation. As the British Government hastened to point 
out in an official protest, it gravely impaired, if it did not finally 
destroy, the prospects of a ‘general settlement freely negotiated’, 
which had hitherto been the accepted objective of European 
diplomacy: 

The attainment ofa comprehensive agreement, which by common 
consent would take the place of treaty provisions, cannot be facili- 
tated by putting forward, as a decision already arrived at, strengths 
for military eflbetives greatly exceeding any before suggested — 
strengths, moreover, which, if maintained unaltered, must make 
more difficult, if not impossible, the agreement of other Powers 
vitally concerned.* 

The French and Italian Governments also protested, and the 
former lodged an immediate appeal with the Secretaiy'-General 

* Cind. 4O48 of 1935. 
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of the League. An extraordinary meeting of the 

was summoned, to be preceded W. a conference betueen the 

representatives of France, Great Britain, and Itah , at Stres , 
on n AprU, to consider tire attitude of these three Powers to the 

new situation. 

The Slresa Conference and the Proceedings at Geneva 

The visit of the British Ministers to Berlin took P'acc, ^ 
arrangeronYh March, but achieved little more than the 
disclofure of a stubborn and recalcitr.ant attitude on die pau 
of Herr Hitler. It was followed by the visit of Mr Lcien to 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Prague and by the 
Stresa Conference on 1 1 April. This was ‘ ^ 

demonstrate a common front. The three 

regretfully recognized that the 

adopted by the German Govci ^ settlement of the question 

"floater, '’hTutd:rmi;rd public confidence in the security of 
a peaceful order.' 

They reaffirmed their loyalty to the Locarno Treaty, and, 
recurring to the subject of Austria, 

confirmed the Anglo-Franco-Italian <?cclarat^iom 

February and the =>7dt l.^^lVintaining the independence 

i^ntinue to inspire their common 

policy.* 

It was, perhaps, significant that Sign- 
the morning of the Conlcrcuice a warning to dic^^^ .P ^ 

not to expect too much from its dc ♦ subversive of peace 

^ ^ ^ . which ^bv a conspiracy of silence, 

and fatal to collaboration, to which, y i)f the D irties 

no allusion was made at the Conference by 

The subsequent proceedings of die Coune of d c League 
which delibemted at Geneva from 15-7 Apfl, resulted 
declaration that: 

J--'. ^'“7 P- 551. 
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Germany has failed in the obligation which lies upon all the 
members of the international community to respect the under- 
taking which they have contracted,^ 

and in a hint that verbal reproof might be supplemented by 
positive action, if any further actions of the kind condemned 
were to take place. 

In this connexion it was decided that repudation of the kind 
of which Germany had been judged guilty should, ‘in the event 
of its having relation to undertakings concerning the security of 
peoples and the maintenance of peace in Europe^ call into play 
appropriate measures, and a committee was requested 

to propose for this purpose measures to render the Covenant more 
effective in the organization of collective security, and to define in 
particular the economic and financial measures which might be 
applied should, in the future, a State, whether a member of the 
League of Nations or not, endanger peace by the unilateral repudia- 
tion of its international obligations.^ 

The rather strange limitation to ‘the security of peoples and the 
maintenance of peace in Europe' attracted some attention at the 
time, and more later. It was evidently deliberate, for an 
attempt by M. Litvinov to widen the scope of the resolution 
was keenly resisted, but it might be justified in that the aim was 
to devise a new sanction for something not expressly dealt with 
in the Covenant, and that in instituting fresh punitive legisla- 
tion it was advisable not to propose anything which might not 
command general approval. It seems clearly mistaken to read 
into the words a hidden reference to the Abyssinian situation, 
which, if it resulted in aggression, was already covered by 
Article i6. 


Hen Hitler's Speech of 21 May 

Tliosc who adopted the more favourable view of Herr Hitler’s 
intentions and policy could at this stage cite in support of their 
thesis the reasonableness and moderation of his attitude as 
expressed in an important speech which he delivered on 
21 May. It is important, in view of subsequent developments, 
to remember that this exhaustive and deliberate pronounce- 
ment on German foreign policy was uttered immediately after 

* Lt-igue of Ndthns OJlcial Journal, May 1935, p. 551. 
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the signature of the French and Czechoslovak pacts tvith the 
Soviet Union, which, indeed, it treated as a factor in the 

situation; since it stated that: 

as a result of ih military alharue between France and Russia an clement 
of legal insecurity has been brought into the Locarno Pact, 

and accordingly — 

the German Government would be specially 

inteipretation of the retrospective and of L 

Ruslan miliiary alliance on the contractual obligations of the single 

parties who signed the Locarno Pact. 

It was therefore with a full recognition of tliis treaty as a/at/ 

L would faithfully observe “"‘l' "^c^uding 

tarily assumed, and in particular t e j ^ in die 

its provisions with regard to ‘he demili ar zed 
Rhi^land. On this subject he spoke as follows. 

In particular they (the Gcrntan Gov - nenO^i^lI^up^^^ 

fulfil all obligations arising out Uiat pact. In 

other partners on then" side arc c ^ ^ Government consider 

respecting the ^°^il^e''\^ppeasemcn^ of Europe, which 

their action as a contribution t for a sovcrciG-n State, 

contribution is of an unheard-of hardness for a soverci, 

•uKr nnw be interpreted as conccal- 
While this sentence may poss.Wy proclainu d, it 

ing a means of escape from the ] that the pledge 

can hardly be regarded as an honest indication I 

could not. in fact, be relied on. . in the same 

Even more specific was the dccIaraU 

speech with regard to Austria. 

• I ;nt«‘rfcrc in the internal 

Germany neither to conclude an Ansciiluss. 

affairs of Austria, to annex Austria, or to 

/rf Gormanv, Herr Hitler 
With regard to the ,,.oukl in no circum- 

was equally modest and rcassui g. ready at any 

SUIIC^ depart from the scale announced, and was re y 
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time to limit the forces of Germany to any extent equally 
adopted by the other Powers. In the air, he claimed no more 
than parity with the Western European nations, and at sea 
he was willing to limit the German navy to 35 per cent of 
the British, and disclaimed any intention to approach naval 
rearmament in a competitive spirit. Finally, he protested 
against ‘irresponsible propaganda’, and urged the desirability 
of an international agreement to exclude external interference 
with the domestic affairs of any nation. 

Strangely as some passages in this speech may read in the 
light of subsequent events, it produced at the time a satisfactory 
impression of pacific intentions and not unreasonable demands. 
Those, however, who doubted the sincerity of the speaker could 
point out that some reassurance to the troubled mind of Europe 
was urgently called for in the circumstances. The fait accompli 
of 16 March had resulted in a defensive consolidation of all the 
remaining Great Powers of Europe, for to the three participants 
at Stresa the Franco-Rus.sian treaty had now linked the Soviet 
Union. In addition to this the League of Nations had been 
induced seriously to consider the planning of effective steps to 
prevent tlie repetition of such a coup. Nothing further could be 
gained by truculence, and existing gains might be jeopardized. 
The most Machia\'cllian statesman might be expected in these 
conditions to resort to fair words and specious promises, to lull 
the suspicions \vhich had been aroused, while losing no oppor- 
tunity of allcm]-)fing to sow dissension in the ranks now arrayed 
against liim. 1 ’. <«posals such as the Fuhrer now put fon-vard 
were calculalca to bring into conflict the sceptical legalism of 
France and the British predilection for compromise; the wide- 
spread unjiopularity of the Franco-Soviet Pact was a source of 
discord whicli might be profitably exploited, but the distinction 
drawn bcl^vccn armament by sea and land was also a promising 
iniirument to serve the same purpose. 

The Anglo-Gcman Naval Agreement 

The sincerity of Herr Hitler’s olTcr in regard to naval 
armament seemed less open to question tlian that of any other 
part of his proposals. In Mein Kampf\\G shows a clear percep- 
tion of the folly of following a ‘Drang nach Osien’ with an 
antagonized England in the rear: 
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Only with England was it possible, with the rear Protected to 
begin the new German advance. ... No sacrifice shou ave 
too great to win England s favour. 

Among the necessary sacrifices enumerated in the “^ove passage 
he included the ‘renunciation of a German nas7 Lmer on, 

with the revival of designs upon a colon.a ecti t were 

gramme might be revised, but, so long as the 

expansion in the east and the destruenon 

hL Hitler would be ready enough 

of the predominant maritime Power. le ri j. 

was thLfore quite justified in believing that the nasal part 

the German oiler was genuine and ,, i,.,,tencd to 

True to the British spirit of compitmiisc, > ^.-miations 
make sure of the half loaf obtainable. On 4 June S ‘ 
were begun, and on the i8th an ag,reemeiit 
The ratio 0/35^00 which had been ollered by Hctr Hitler a^ 

adhered to in this document, thougli 

the right to a -'-’-“’^^;":.”'?5?^:,rComntonivealth so long 

There is no doubt that naval li'iefi 

limits would in any case April tiie German 

indeed, already begun. As fir ‘ ■„,..(,^j„P|,c ronstiuction 

Government had announced to G * \riiclc lO* 

of a number of submarines, in clear -;-;‘^™-rn;^rI:uii 
of the Peace Treaty. As early as 8 J > ‘ 26000-ton 

ing programme was 
battleships, two 10,000-1011 ciuis 

tons each, and twenty submaimcs, . programme 

believe that some progress had 'j''™ ^ ,1,^ point 

of view, there was eserytliing to be said « 

imposing, while tlie opportunity was ope g 7”, 

upon the naval rearmament ol > llaly^ 

had been concluded in colUiboradon ^ 

it would have been unobjectionable.- condonation by 

None the less, what was done amotit. e^.o ^ ^ ' 

Great Britain alone of a fuillier breath til a tual. 

» Mrin KatnfJ, p. i fr..>ti '.n<J miiiht havr provd iinposMhlc. 

■ 'lliik would, howeter. have Ixrn ddhtuli. -mO n j- 
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By England’s action, the common diplomatic front agreed on at 
Stresa had been broken. Equally, what was done was a 
departure from the standpoint agreed on by France and Great 
Britain in February, that German release from the restrictions 
of Versailles should only be conceded as part of a general settle- 
ment. France and Italy showed clear signs of dissatisfaction. 
England appeared in their eyes too readily to have swallowed 
a bait artfully dangled before her by the German dictator. If 
the primary purpose of Herr Hitler’s offer had been to shake 
the solidarity of the ‘Stresa Front’, it had certainly achieved its 

object. 

The Italo-Ahyssinian War 

This solidarity was, however, much more seriously threatened 
by the Italian determination to engage in war with Abyssinia, 
which was by this time beginning to be generally apprehended. 
It is now known, thanks to the candid disclosures of Marshal 
Emilio dc Bono,^ that this determination had been irrevocably 
formed at least as far back as the autumn of 1933, and that from 
this point forward Italy had been working energetically, against 
time, to prepare for war by a date which would allow the affair 
to be settled no later than 193^* Much had to be done in a 
short time, but by entrusting the preparations and the com- 
mand in the coming campaign to dc Bono, a man already 
67 years of age in 1933, the Duce ensured that everything 
possible would be done to avoid postponement of the date 
arranged. A year or two later the General would be too old to 
realize his cherished ambition of ending his military career 
with a high command on active service. It was originally 
contemplated that this planned act of aggression should be 
camouflaged either as intcr\xntion in an internal rebellion in 
Abyssinia, or what tlic Marshal suggestively calls a ‘manoeuvred 
defence followed by a counter-offensive’.* Energetic efforts 
were therefore made from the first to subvert, by intrigue and 
briber)', the loyalty of the subordinate Ethiopian chiefs, a policy 
which, though it never got so far as to supply a pretext for 
intervention, proved of considerable value in the subsequent 
campaign. 

* Lc Puparazxone e le Prime Operazxonx, English translation, Anno XIV. 

* ‘Difensiva nianovrata seguita da controfTcnsiva’, ibid.> p. St. 
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The important thing to understand is this; that 
outset of the campaign there were signs of the results of^-s 
integrating political action, and that it deprived our enemy of at 

least 200,000 men.^ 

The alternative pretext broke down through je^sal of the 
victim to be provoked into offensive action, and his disconcert- 
ing readiness to afford satisfaction for any incidents 
wLn the prearranged moment arrived, all attempt at disgui 

had to be abandoned. 

From the plan of a manoeuvred defensive ^ 

offensive we were obliged to change over to the plan of an offcm.ve 

action.^ 

The grounds of the Duce’s decision, taken in '933. >mmedi- 
ately after the accession of Herr Hitler to power m Germany, 
may be assumed to have been approximately 
Italy's need for expansion was a fundamental f 

Fasc\t policy (cf. p. .6.), Asia oi 

first by the Peace Conference and fina Y V i;,:,.*. '^‘n u ific 
Turke^ there remained tt™ alternat.ve 

expansion towards the east (seep. in It ilian 

Danubian and Balkan region so far as possible 
protectorate or sphere 

increased colonial territory in Afnca. ,,l?imitc dreams 

whatever may have been Signor Musso ini s ^ 

of Mediterranean hegemony there collision 

tory the acquisition of which did no Vr f»f Flhiopia 

with a rival European Power. I'his was the Empire 

a region where^he temptation to a 

peculiarly stronp firstly, ^l' in 1889, 

resources, but also because, by the Ire. > ^ have 

the Italians had once before 

acquired a protectorate over it, until tli Adtiwa 

treaty by Mcnclik in 1893, and the disastrous ( c ■ 

in temporarily destroyed the otlier 

rankling and vindictive memory. Bu , « 1.’, uicc had 

European Powers concerned. Great Britain and liaiice, had 

» ibid., Italian, p. 3 C; traivilaiu»n. p. Dt- 
• ibid., Italian, p. 8»; trandatiuii. p. »«9- 
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long recognized a wide sphere of Italian interest in the Ethiopian 
Empire, until the European situation was modified by the 
arrival of Herr Hitler any further possibilities of colonial 
expansion here, as elsewhere in Africa, were liable to meet with 
the opposition of France, if not of England. Both these Powers, 
together with Italy, were in fact bound by the Tripartite 
Agreement of 1906 to make every effort to preserve the in- 
tegrity of Ethiopia. French opposition had therefore hitherto 
barred the complete realization of either of the alternative 
schemes for Italian expansion; in south-east Europe, through 
the relations of France with the Little Entente, and in Afhca, 
because of competing French interests in all of the coveted 
regions. In the event of Germany, under the new dispensation, 
growing strong enough to pursue the declared plans of the 
Fuhrer, Italian predominance on the Danube was equally 
barred, but these plans were at least equally prejudicial to 
French interests, and it might in these circumstances be 
possible to play upon the European fears of France sufficiently 
to disinterest her in the fate of Abyssinia. Having regard to the 
European situation, and the attitude hitherto adopted by the 
League towards extra-European wars (e.g. the Manchurian 
affair and the struggle between Bolivia and Paraguay), the 
project of aggression against Abyssinia seemed to be a relatively 

safe speculation. 

It was true that, in the earlier post-war years, an endeavour 
had been made to establish Italian influence in Abyssinia by 
peaceful and co-operative methods; it was largely on the Italian 
recommendation that Abyssinia had been admitted to member- 
ship of the League in 1923, against the inclination of Great 
Britain; but the use which Abyssinia had made of her new status 
w’as not encouraging from the Italian standpoint, since an 
attempt in 1925 by Italy and Great Britain to apportion 
Abyssinian spheres of influence without consulting the third 
party aficcted had been met, and partially frustrated, by an 
Ethiopian appeal to the League. In 1928 a final effort to secure 
Italian interests by peaceful means took the form of an Italo- 
Abyssinian treaty, by which, inter alia, the parties pledged 
tlicmselves not to take action detrimental to the independence 
of each other, and to submit all disputes to conciliation and 
arbitration, without resorting to armed force. 
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With the rise of the Nazi menace, 
safe to pursue Italian ends by more vigo 

Though the unrulmess of tjie t) nei^^hbours, none of 

given constant trouble to periodical acts of 

them had hitherto thought of mak S action against the 

irresponsible banditry an excuse for pi as Haile 

Empire, whose ruler, Ras ^ A of exceptional 

Selassie I in November 1930, was an bthio la 

enlightenment, and animated betivccn Italy and 

first warning of serious trouble imp ^ clash occurred 

Abyssinia occurred on 5 December 1 934» '' neighbour- 

between some Italian and native soldiers 

hood of Walwal, as a result of which 3 ‘ V:^ the oiher 

were killed and 100 wounded, while t what is now 

side were considerably heavier. t^bat llie sub'C- 

known of the Italian intentions, and to ‘ , Se])ieni- 

quent decision of the Conciliation ,bc ^VaU\'al 

her 1925) exonerated both sides, t le mi ^ Italians 

dispute are now a matter of minoi impoi ■ pidiininary 

consistently refused to allow the Ii.diaii or Abys- 

question — whether the attack took p an , there is a 

sinian territory; though -,1c sixty miles within 

strong case for deciding that Walwal la> .j. been under 

the Ethiopian border. The area bac , , Abvssini'^tis, 

Italian control, not officially rccogmzic into. U 

since 1928, and permanently 

possible to be certain which side firec t ic ^ whereby 

The Walwal incident was, however, ^ purvieNv ol 

the Italo-Abyssinian crisis first came ut ‘ 1 nmeiit had 

the League. On 14 December the dispute to 

refused a proposal by the Abyssinians ,,.^,„nd tliat the 

arbitration under the treaty of i 9 ‘.^o> ^ i;ihi(>i>i'i>i 

facts were indisputable, and on the same ^^^ j.^.pp-^-tJcner.d 
Government accordingly telegraphed alleg'tvg 

of the League, informing him ol tlic si • ^ January 

further Italian acts of aggression. But it was of the 

*935» that they lodged a formal appea 

Covenant. Powers, and cspcci- 

From the point of view of the European ^ ^ 

U.LA. 
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ally of France, this development could hardly have taken place 
at a more inconvenient moment. It practically synchronized 
with the visit of M. Laval to Rome, in an attempt to effect 
a close and durable rapprochement with Italy (see p. 
these circumstances, the Italian Government was persuaded to 
accept the suggestion of settling the incident by arbitrauon 
under the 1928 treaty, and the appeal was consequently with- 
drawn from the League agenda. In the followng month, how- 
ever, the military preparations of Italy were so formidably 
apparent that from this date little doubt remained, in the mind 
of anyone not troubled by diplomatic considerations, as to her 
aggressive intentions. At the same time, the proposed arbitral 
proceedings were brought to deadlock by a fundamental 
divergence as to the scope of the inquiry, and on 17 March the 
Abyssinian Government formally appealed to the League under 
Article 15. 

This date was once more a peculiarly unfortunate one, since 
it coincided exactly with Herr Hitler’s unilateral repudiation 
of the disarmament provisions of Versailles (sec p. 39^)* 
Though, as early as February, the British Ambassador in Rome 
had warned Signor Mussolini ‘of the possible reactions^ of 
Italian policy on British public opinion and on Anglo-Italian 
relations’,^ it appeared at this stage regrettably tactless to hint 
that the promising new recruit to the police force enrolled for the 
control of Germany was contemplating an independent act of 
gangsterism of his own. The League accordingly welcomed the 
leisurely and obstructed progress of the negotiations for settle- 
ment, in spite of protests from the Ethiopians that these delays 
were merely facilitating the perfection of Italian military 
preparations.^ The Stresa Conference (see p. 397) drew further 
attention to the importance of consolidating the anti-German 
front, and the Council, in its ensuing extraordinary s^sion, 
postponed consideration of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute till the 
following month. On 25 May the Council left the settlement 
of the dispute still in the hands of the two parties, with the 
proviso tliat it would meet again to consider the matter if the 

* Speech of Mr Eden, Houic of Commons, 23 October J935. 

* Marshal dt Bono's book makes it clear that the necessary preparations 
demanded cver>- moment of the time available before the date prearranged, at ihe 
conclusion of the rainy season, for the commencement of hostilities. 
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final arbitrator had not been selected by 25 July, or if the 
settlement had not been concluded by the same day of the 

^“‘SrsTco-^lingency was duly brought about by the break 
down of the Commission on 9 July but m 

British Government had made an independent effort med« 
tion. On a visit to Rome in the latter part Ed- 

suggested to the Duce the cession to Italy by ^ “ 

porLn of the Ogaden, in return for an °“det to he sea 
Zeila in British Somaliland. In reporting his relu a to erne 
tain this proposal to Ma.hal de Bono, S.gnor Mussolini wrm. 

‘You can imagine my reply. . . . A nc b 

helped instead of injuring. . . . You ‘'nve hen only^20 day^ 

in which to get ready.' ‘Actually', records the Marshal, I 

'“The extraordinary meeting of the Council occasioned by Ae 

breakdown of the Commission J'jnto the 

succeeded in getting the Commission o ' “1 alrc.ady 

Walwal incident really g°'"S. exoiicraiing 

Stated, a finding was returned on 3 1 Sentember 

both parties. It further decided to meet again ‘ ™ 

to un'dertake the general exaniination ol_^ 

relations, and ‘"/Be meantime d 1 8^ d consisting of 

the major issue to a Ihrcc ‘ Conference rcsulicd m 

Italy, France, and Great Bntam 1 lns^Conlp^^_^,^_^ 

the submission of further proposals ‘ , J • 1 8 August, 

Mussolini, which were summarily rcjectc > message: 

and on the 2.st Marshal de Bono rcce.^d dus laconic iiw 

‘Conferenza nicnte concluso, c c G Septem- 

stesso. Concludi ’ ^ When the to all. 

ber, the aggressive intentions ^ ^ j' on 3 October, 

From this date until the outbreak . , continuous. On 
the proceedings at Geneva Sir Samuel Hoare, 

1 1 September the British Foreign :„tention of his country 

made his memorable declaration of With the proviso 

to fulfil its obligations under the Covenant. With P 

that: 

* De Bono, op. cit., translation, pp. ‘7°"'y game. Settle it.’ op. at., 

* 'Conference settled nothing; Geneva 
p. lag. Cf. translation, p. ig^. 
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If risks for peace are to be run, they must be run by alb The 
security of the many cannot be assured solely by the efforts of a few, 
however powerful they may be, 

he proceeded: 

In conformity with its precise and explicit obligations the League 
stands, and mv country’ stands with it, for the collective maintenance 
of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for steady and 
collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression. The 
attitude of the British nation in the last few weeks has clearly 
demonstrated the fact that this is no variable and unreliable senti- 
ment, but a principle of international conduct to which they and 
their Government hold with firm, enduring and universal per- 

sistcnce. 

The demonstration of the attitude of the British people here 
referred to seems to be an allusion to an attempt to secure a 
pronouncement of public opinion on the question of the League 
and kindred matters, which had been organized, under the 
somewhat question-begging name of the ‘Peace Ballot’, in the 
latter part of 1934. In this the public was asked to record its 
vote on tlic following questionnaire: 

1. Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of 
Nations? 

2. Are you in favour of an all-round reduction in armaments by 
international agreement? 

3. Arc you in favour of an all-round abolition of national military 
and naval aircraft by international agreement? 

4. Slinuld the manufacture and sale of armaments for private 
profit be prohibited by international agreement? 

5. Do you consider that, if a nation insists on attacking anothf, 
the odicr nations should combine to compel it to slop by 

(<j) Economic and nnn-militar>' measures? 

(i») If ncccssaiy, militar>’ measures? 

The implication in the title — that an affirmative vote was for 
peace, and presumably a negative one for war— is perhaps 
deserving of criticism, and all the questions except the first 
postulated the existence of a degree of international agreement 
and collaboration, the difficulty of ensuring which was in fact 
the crux of the whole problem. Granted ‘international agree- 
ment’, and the combination of ‘the other nations’ on which 
question 5 depended, British statesmen of all parties, whethef 
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in 1935 or later, could with a clear conscience have 
affirmative answer to every question except the f- 

was more controversial and open to 

concern us here. The fifth question may be furthe 

on the ground that it assumes the poss.b hty 

economif sanctions without an ultimate willingness to back 

them with force. ^ Thr total 

On 27 June 1935, the results were 

votes cast reached the impressive figure ''; 559 ; 
eleven million answered the first question ‘t^tmative U 
ten million did the same for 4, -d 5 -.,wl 

however, a highly significant drop m the ^ gg 

those who approved military sanctions 
though even this showed a striking m.ajori y 

vote of 2,35.198.; . Regarded, 'Occasion, the 

mandate to the British Governme , ‘ t . „ been' ‘Go as 

voice of the plebiscite may fairly be --d « ^ 

far as you can, in combination with othe membe, 

and observe loyalty to the ‘1'"'^'"',!''’';^'' ’’veil in conip.uiy with 
but do all you can to keep out y > military 

other member-states; and «e S'^ ';„;po;Kler.imly on 

British Government is exposed ^ soundness as a 

standpoints, especially from tha ^ 

way of dealing with l^V 

saying that it conformed closel> to ^..ion f. as an open 

treating the sanctions dealt clearly tlrcw 

question independent of No. I, d between remaining 

a distinction, whether rightly or ' b..und by 

a member of the League of dierelore 

the obligations of the Covenant. P jo — .ni issue 

estopped from relying on a from insisting on 

which they never laid before the p I'xmi- 

» This point was effectively taken by ul.ionisi As-.od:.iions; 

tive Commiuee of ihe National Union o‘ ^""’7 pos.sible for a nation to 

•The impression which i* given is that it migtit ,o war. Tins is. 

impose an economic blockade with ccriam!> 1 1 inipossible to vole h>r (a) 

in fimi, „ol ih. ca.., ... In far, il wnukl m 
without bcinR ready also to vote for («)• 
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the letter of the law as laid down in Article i6. The Peace 
Ballot’ is merely mentioned here as a fact in the Wstory of the 
Abyssinian crisis, indicating the current trend of British opinion; 
it should not, in the writer’s opinion, be regarded, as it h^ 
been, as something which the National Government, in the 
ensuing election in November, accepted and then betrayed. 

On 3 October 1935, the expected act of Italian aggression 
took place, and on the 7th the Council of the League, its 
members voting individually by roll-call, unanimously except 
for the vote of the delinquent, adopted a report declanng that 
Italy had resorted to war in breach of the Covenant. In the 
ensuing meeting of the Assembly, on 1 1 October, fifty States 
members concurred in the view adopted by the Council, 
Switzerland made a reservation with regard to its participation 
in sanctions, while Austria, Hungary, and Albania, owing to 
their special relations with the transgressor, declared their 
dissent. The problem of recommending and co-ordinating the 
sanctions to be imposed was entrusted to a committee, and it 
was immediately decided to raise the arms embargo previously 
imposed by some nations upon Abyssinia and to impose a 
similar embargo against Italy (Proposal i). A comprehensive 
financial sanction was also at once imposed (Proposal 2), and 
the acceptance of imports from Italy was immediately after- 
wards prohibited (Proposal 3). Finally, a very limited embargo 
on the export to Italy of certain important supplies came into 
force on 18 November.^ From this the most important omission 
was oil, which was excluded ostensibly on the ground that the 
list was confined to commodities controlled by League Powers. 

Though some surprise was expressed at the fact that the 
rusty sanctions machinery of the League had at last been set 
in motion, the most that was done fell lamentably short of the 
complete and general boycott visualized by the founders of the 
League, or indeed of the minimum obligations under the letter 
of the Covenant. For by Article 16 all members of the League 

undertake immediately to subject (the delinquent State) to the 
severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all m/rr- 
course between their nationals and the nationals of the Covenant-breaking 


* Though die effect was as stated, technically all these decisions were merely 
proposals, for the consideration of the individual governments concerned. 
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StaU, and the prevenlio,, of all comaurdal 

between the nationals of the Covenant-breakmg Slate and the nationals of y 
Other State, whether a Member of the League or not. 

Very little of this was done. It must be remembered, howev^ 
that the leading Powers concerned— England 
were determined from the first to avoid putung pressu 

upon Italy as might involve them m war. On die preced 
Tng hi; historic speech at Geneva Sir Samuel Hoare had con^ 
suited with M. Laval, with a result which the latter professed 

to understand as follows: 

We found ourselves instantaneously in agreement upon mling 

out mUitary sanctions, not adopting any "tord 

never contemplating the closure of the Suez C.mal-.n a no a, 

ruling out everything that might lead to war. 

Though this interpretation was 

no time pledged himself permanen lym^^exclu^_^^^^^^^^ 

sanctions, the obvious unwillingness burden of 

such an Extent placed at once practical y the ° 

any such measures upon Gmat Britaiii, and 
convert collective into individual action, 
which both of these Powers were confron ted 

difficultone. Italy had thrown down a ch dk t continued 

the non-acceptance of which might be hi a to m 

existence, and would in any case be a moh instiunu iit 

prestige. To France the League had a ways h«. 

of European security and organuali ( • P almost 

English statesmen the League was ‘fi ■n^t'.ulu^^ 

essential, under present-day condilioi , rr-f ird to Luropc. 
traditional lines of British foreign jX) icy i ^ almost 

The course marked out for Great Bntain - wliich her 

always been a combination of the me . j- nuiliiple 

external position hts her, with the 

balance of power nearly incompati c - j^usiblc 

Isolation, if ever practicable, is regar e bxed alliances 

quarters ’as impossible today; with of an 

thus ruled out. England turned ^multiple balance and 

institution which, like herself, promo sitmlc Power 

opposed the steps leading to die liegemony of .1 sir g 

* Slalemeal to ih. Fiend, Chn.nber of Ucpuuo. Ucoc.nb 
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while at the same time it afforded unrivalled faciliti^ for 
mediation. The view, generally entertained on the Continent, 
that in the Abyssinian crisis Great Britain was manipulating the 
League in her own special interests, was of course quite un- 
founded in the sense in which the imputation was made, but it 
is none the less true that, in wishing to preserve the League 
against the dangers now threatening it, England was not 
actuated by a vague and altruistic idealism, but by a most 
realistic desire to maintain an instrument vital to her own 
traditional policy. 

But there were some considerations w'hich militated against 
firm action in tlic situation which had now arisen. The first 
was the military and naval weakness of Great Britain, owing to 
the extent to which she had disarmed. A second was the 
necessity of correlating British policy with that of France. A 
third was the advisability of retaining as large a combination 
as possible to control the actions of Germany. And finally, 
there was the fact that tlie League was a means to an end, that 
end being above all things the prevention of a general war, such 
as is almost inevitable when war breaks out between the Great 
Powers of Europe. To use the means of the League, d outrance, 
for the defence of Abyssinian integrity, involved the only con- 
ceivable immediate risk of the precise catastrophe which the 
League was created to avert. 

It was in this dilemma that the policy adopted in the Abys- 
sinian crisis fell hopelessly between two stools and met with 
complete disaster. There was something to be said for a 
‘European’ attitude which refused to intervene at all, and 
frankly explained why. There was much to be said for a resolve 
to save Abyssinia— and the League— at all costs. There was 
little enough to be said for the imposition of innocuous sanc- 
tions, which the aggressor, though none the less irritated, could 
modify at his pleasure by the threat of war. 

This might well have been evident but for an erroneous 
estimate of the Italian prospects. The preponderant expert 
opinion of soldiei-s and travellers was inclined to believe that 
the difficulties of climate and terrain would prove insuperable 
to the Italian forces, and that Italy was either faced with defeat 
or at any rate with a long war, in which even the mildest 
sanctions might have time to play a decisive part. Mr 
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Chamberlain, who at this time was among the member of the 

Cabinet most heartily in support of a vigorous 

even farther, and recorded in his private diary, ^ 

the view that: ‘by putting his great army the 

Suez Canal, Mussolini has tied a noose round 

and left the end hanging out for anyone different 

This belief affected different categories of opinion in d 

ways. The British public rejoiced, and was 
inclined to do anything to extricate Signor ^ 

what they took to be his awkward P-djea-en • To the 
French, on the other hand, the defeat of the 

simply ruining the prestige and ^ot 

sympathies of a hardly won and valued ally. 

in the least understand the apparently ."""“^Vitw 

of England for this particular experiment <=° effective 

For yfars they had implored Gretu Britain to pla>_^ an effeem e 

part in the only security which ina the intccriiy 

and to pledge herself But just when, 

of their friends in eastern Europe. . ^ 'j. ihc 

at a most critical juncture, Italy had ^ , precisely 

camp of the faithful, England I',r\lu''’policy she had 

that country a hitherto unsuspected . ;inprcciatc the 

previously refused to promote. between a concrete 

distinction, so important m the Bnt s 

case and an abstract principle, lo ’ the security 

left her torn between rival anxieties, \ ‘ A 

side of the Covenant-fur use in Barope iirii i,.;' League 

she; it was all to the good that the c ^ i],at the 

to resort lo sanctions should be dcinoi s . , ^ ^ 

demonstration had been msadc, she uan tt ^ happy 

keep the favour of her new ally as well. \ the 

ending— a settlement by in the prodigal 

sanctionist regime induce just su Ik 

to tempt him home to a liberal discredited 

fatted calf. Thus a grateful -;^;‘{^;’t:,,^.hieh wo 

Mussolini could restore his suppoi • p.-ist partial victory to 
have c.stablishcd a useful precedent ol at Ic.ist p 

deter future and more dangerous aggi'^ssors. 

. t • 1 .sTwlnn Macmillan, I94^' 

* Fciling, Keith. 7?</ Lift of Ownl-rrhtn. 

P- 273- 
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As for Sir Samuel Hoare, he found himself in the position of 
the leader of a charge exposed in no-man’s land with his troop 
refusing to follow. If Italy were faced with defeat, she would 
rather go down fighting the champions of the League than face 
the ignominy of a second Adowa, brought about by a shortage 
of supplies. And, when she turned to look for the Lease’s 
forces in the field, she would find only those of Great Britain. 

We alone have taken these military precautions. There is the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean, there are the British reinforce- 
ments in Egypt, in Malta and Aden. Not a ship, not a machine, not 
a man has been moved by any other member State. ^ 


The hollow pretence, as Sir Samuel viewed it, of collective 
resistance would be exposed when the struggle turned into a 
duel between just two nations. In these circumstances, after the 
apparent failure of his original trumpet call, he was induced, in 
common with the League as a whole, to adopt M. Laval’s 
specious argument that it was the duty of that institution, after 
a-s well as before the act of Italian aggression, to pursue the 
policies of coercion and mediation simultaneously. The argu- 
ment was indeed more characteristic of British than it was of 
rrench tliought, since it was as a forum of international nego- 
tiation rather tlian a potential alliance marshalled against 
aggressors that the League had from the first been valued by 
British politicians, and it was probably accepted with more 
sincerity by Sir Samuel than by M. Laval. In view of current 
misconceptions of Britisli Government policy, it should be 
emphasized that there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
Sir Samuel's coin iction that the step which he was about to 
take was that best calculated to preserve the influence and 
prestige of the League itself, and that this was his main objec- 
tive. In his own words: 


Wf had no fear as a nation of any Italian threats. . . . ^\'hat was 
iti our mind was something very differeni, iltat an isolated attack of 
this kind launched ujiou one Power without . . . the full support of 
the other Powers would, it seemed to me, almost inevitably lead to 
the dissolution of the League.” 


In the light of what actually occurred, we have all growm so 
used to attributing the death of the League to a flagrant 

‘ Sir Samuel Ht>arc, House of Ctonimous, 19 December 1935* 

• Speech of Sir Samuel iloare, loc. cii. 
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sacrifice of principle in its endeavour to achieve a. 

that we are apt to forget that it was equally ^ Su 

Samuel contended, for its authority to be finally ^ _ 

situation which revealed unmistakably t e ^ cc,nrtions 
position of the Don Quixote’s helmet of military sa^tions^ 

There was also, no doubt, a secondary 

defeat Italy, but what if another enemy seized the 

of exploiting the reduced and battered condition of 

The reader may observe, as a further P®^ J? of the 
extenuaUon of British government policy, the 

bargaining position occupied by hi. ■ g , obriously 

the isolated situation of Great Britain Sir Samuel o 

impUed, - P-“-=f rcl^b^ of affording 

whom, as the only other Oreat ro' l Britain 

effective naval assistance in the with French 

primarily relied in the event of a tna ivijtv The wcak- 

co-operation, his argument clearly lost \a i *, • 

ness of our situation really lay in the "ocessity lor keepi g mp 

with France, a circumstance which gave 

able lever in his task of exacting British acquiescence 

"suT was the background f .X‘ mgent'^Tc^ritr 

imminence of a proposal for the iinposilion of an 

It was the view of Sir Samuel Hoarc t la i ^ ^ cvibarf'o 

the non-member states took an effective p*^rt in ' . ^ their 

might have such an effect upon the husuhius as 
termination.^ , ai •- 

The co-operation of the United and procrastin- 

time a possibility, and, in spite of tl ..»,nrtlv due to come 

aUng tactics of M. Laval, the project was 
up for final consideration, and the orator of . . bepu ^^ 

did not feel . . . justified in P^’P”'"®, “ LM’^ucIhat negotiations 

embargo, unless it could be shown to 

had actually started.* , , . i-i-,, 

He was on the point of seeking a seemed his 

Swiucrland when M. Laval, on 7 Hcccinber, 

i ihin^ 


» ibid. 
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approval of a plan which, stripped of its euphemistic clothing 
as an ‘Exchange of Territories’ and a ‘Zone of Economic 
Expansion and Settlement’, meant the buying off of Signor 
Mussolini by conceding to him territory and virtual control 
of far wider extent than he had so far won by the sword. As 
an attempt to rescue Abyssinia from complete annihilation, it 
might perhaps have been justified, but in fact it was put forward 
at a time when no such debacle was anticipated. Sir Samuel 
himself predicted a long and indecisive struggle, followed by 
a compromised settlement. The proposal was obviously put 
forward in the interests of Powers pledged to the maintenance 
of Ethiopian integrity, rather than in those of Abyssinia. It was 
in fact a ‘peace plan’ on the lines of that for which the Great 
Powers had been satirized by an O.xford poet tow-ards the end 
of the nineteenth century: 

Be it yours to assuage for inadequate wage our unseemly 
contentions and quarrels; 

Be it yours to maintain your respectable reign in the sphere of 
Political Morals; 

And, relying no more on the shedding of gore or the rule of 
torpedoes and sabres, 

Make beneficent plots for dividing in lots the domains of your 
paralysed neighboui's! * 

Having thus provisionally agreed to what he regarded as a 
proposal ripe for further consideration by the British Cabinet 
and the League, Sir Samuel dispatched the results of his confer- 
ence to London and proceeded on his holiday to Switzerland. 
The understanding w’as that the plan should remain a profound 
secret until such further consideration had taken place, but in 
fact it was immediately disclosed to the French press through 
what we may now confidently attribute to a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part of M. Laval. He felt, no doubt, that such 
))rcmaturc disclosure w'ould force the hand of the British 
C)abinct by bringing into play their loyalty to an absent col- 
league, and this calculation proved correct. Though admit- 
tedly unhappy and dissatisfied about the terms, the Cabinet 
gave the project a reluctant assent, and on lO December a 
telegram was sent to Addis Ababa, urging the Emperor ‘to give 
careful and favourable consideration to these proposals and on 

* A* D. Oodlry. Lyra Frv.'otn, p. 67, 
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no account to lightly reject them’. That the terms were not 
regarded as final is indicated by the fact that ‘he message 
further spoke of ‘the opportunity of negotiation which y 

^^But M. Laval had not reckoned with the force 

public opinion. The plan, thus disclosed, and ^ 

press by a map showing that apparently two-tiir so 

were to be awarded to the aggressor, d 

with a storm of indignant protest from the ritis i p • 
the newly elected rank and file of Government ^ 

the recent electoral campaign the latter had ^ 

sincerely repudiated the forecast of Government 
expressed in a work hastily brought out for the occasion by 
band of opposition students of internationa a airs. 

They reckon on the General Election deftnitely 

upper hand in the Conservative Party, with a > i i:- opinion. 

to the teeth as well as freeing them from the eai P j oiiirh 

Tlun Ouy will do a deal with iheir friend r';hT Gm-crnmcn Press 

out on the -new foreign policy’ about which the Go c 

have been hinting for some time. That po ic> m drastic 

to say that the League has failed altogether or , 

reform by dropping Articles io and ib fiom tlu - ami 

cither case to plunge with a vengeance into the game 

power politics.^ , 

In the light of what had now transpired, they -j 

that they had won the election Hoare was 

Government bent to the storm, and j 
replaced at the Foreign Office by Mr -a en. ^ 
dead, but its ghost continued to haunt the nab • - • 

hitherto reposed confidence in the protection of the L^ag^ 

The harm was irrevocably done. t, Uian prosiircls 

In any case, the pessimistic view of of 

proved to be mistaken. Unable to j^^as .against 

arms, subjected from the air to ^ defective in tlicir 

which they were altogether unprotected, . nuu li earlier 

strategy and tactics, the Abyssinian forces m.. On 

and more decisive defeat than anyon ■ , hrcc days later 

.May 1936. the Emperor left the 

the Italian forces were in occupaiioi , .r u 2U1 

n !.r.ndon. Gollancz, 1935* P *“*' 

» ‘Vigilanlei' (K. Zilliacus), InqiMt on Lon 
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following month there was a very general movement for the 
abandonment of sanctions, in which policy the British Govern- 
ment met with no perceptible opposition from the public 
opinion of the country. On 6 July the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee of the League recommended that sanctions should be 
dropped as from 15 July. The experiment in practical collec- 
tive security had finally broken do^vn. 

Some days earlier, the seven States of the so-called Oslo 
group — Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg — had drawn from the situation the 
conclusion, which they embodied in a joint communique, that, 
so long as conditions remained as at present, they would not 
consider themselves bound by the provisions of Article 16 of the 
Covenant, and from this point the Scandinavians at any rate 
swung back to their traditional policy of neutrality. 

The Abyssinian crisis may perhaps be thought to have been 
given an amount of space disproportionate to a work of this 
description. The justification lies in the fact that it marks a 
crucial turning-point in post-war history. The triumph of 
Italian aggression, naked and unashamed, affected the whole 
world with fundamental consequences. To England, it meant 
the virtual destruction of the institution which successive 
Governments, of different parties, had proclaimed to be the 
keystone of their foreign policy. To France, as will appear in 
the next chapter, it meant that the enemy of whom she stood 
most in terror was encouraged to fresh audacity and rescued 
from his previous isolation. And finally, to the Italian trans- 
gressor, by an act of poetic justice, it was destined to mean the 
extinction of his influence on the Danube, and the arrival of 
German forces on the Brenner. 


XXTV 


THE BERLIN-ROME AXIS 


The Remilitarization of the Rhineland 

T he discordance between the League Powers and Italy, 
brought about by the act of aggression against Abyssinia, 
left Germany in the position of a tertius gaudens, who could 
wait upon events in the hope of deriving material ad\ antages 
from the victory of either side. If Italy were defeated, the most 
determined opponent of Germany's Austrian ambitions \vouid 
be discredited and weakened; but if France, Great Britain, and 
the minor League Powers were to prove themselves incapable 
of dealing triumphantly \vith this act of aggression, their etlcc- 
llvc resistance to any further lawlessness on the part of the Nazi 
Government was proportionately less probable. In either case, 
Germany stood an excellent chance of escaping Irom her 
isolated position; for Italy, beaten or victorious, was alienated 
from her Stresa partners, and, if the Austrian obstacle could be 
temporarily surmounted or removed, could be drawn into the 
opposite camp by a blend of inclination and interest. At the 
turn of the year, 1935-6, the issue of the Abyssinian war was 
still doubtful, but from the middle of February 1936 the Italian 
progress was impressively rapid. At the worst, Irom Mcrr 
Hitler’s standpoint, the attention of France and Great Britain 
was, at this stage, cn'cctually diverted, and the risk of lorcible 
interference with his plans small enough to be disregarded. In 
these circumstances, the Fuhrer embarked upon a second coup, 
success in which was calculated to add enormously to the 

relative power of Germany in Europe. 

So long as the Rhineland frontier was demilitarized and 
unfortified, France could without difficulty e.vcrt cllcctivc 
pressure on behalf of any of her prot^gds in Eastern Europe; 
but, faced with a formidable barrier in this quarter, she would 
be unlikely to interfere with any moves in the cast which did 
not involve so clear a threat to her own security as to warrant 
the awful step of engaging in a full-scale European war. 

It was not, indeed, contemplated either in France or Great 
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Britain that the provision in the Peace Treaty for the demili- 
tarization of the Rhineland zone could endure for ever, but it 
was assumed that it would eventually be modified by negotia- 
tions, in which this would merely be one of the questions to 
be simultaneously solved in a general European settlement. 
Negotiations between the Governments of France, Germany, 
and Great Britain, directed to such a settlement, and in 
particular to the conclusion of the air-pact projected in 
February 1935 (sec p. 394), were in fact almost continuously 
in progress up to 6 Alarch 1936, on which day Mr Eden had an 
important discussion on the subject with the German ambas- 
sador in London. In view of what was about to happen, it 
should be realized that the existence of an agreement between 
France and Soviet Russia was assumed by Germany in the 
course of the negotiations. Thus, in an interview bet^veen Herr 
Hitler and the British Ambassador in Berlin, as early as 13 
December 1935, the former ‘declared that the France-Soviet 
“military alliance” directed against Germany had rendered any 
Air Pact out of the question’.^ But whatever may have been the 
feelings of dislike with which the Fuhrer regarded the Russian 
agreement, he was full of most disarming professions of friend- 
ship for France, even after the pact had been laid before the 
French Chamber for ratification, on 1 1 February 1936. A week 
before this ratification was finally approved, Herr Hitler 
granted an interview to a French journalist, tlie whole burden 
of wliich was devoted to the theme that enmity between France 
and Germany was an absurdity. When tlie interviewer 
delicately insinuated that this attitude was difficult to reconcile 
with a number of passages in Mein Kampf, he received the reply 
tliat this book dated from the occupation of the Ruhr, and that, 
in bringing about a Franco-German rapprochement, its author 
would ‘enter his correction in the great book of History'’. 
This answer ignored the fact that the most hostile references 
to France occur in the second volume of Mein Kampf, pub- 
lished after the conclusion of Locarno and the acceptance of 
Germany as a member of the League of Nations, but it was 
at all events calculated to remove any suspicion that a major 

* Cm<!. 5143 of Document 46. Cf. also the German memorandum of 
7 Martli 1936: *A diplomatic conversation has even revealed that France already 
regards herself as bound by her signature of this pact on the and May, 1935/ 
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step towards the diminution of French power was in immediate 

^^Suchl'however, proved to be the fact. Immediately after the 
publication of the intei^iew, the French Ambassador in Berlin 
was instructed to ask Herr Hitler to explain further the sug- 
gested basis of the proposed rapprochement, and rccen'ed the reply 
that detailed proposals were in preparation. But the next 
communication from Germany to France was of a very' dilTercnt 
character. On the morning of Saturday, 7 March, the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy, were 
informed that German troops were at that moment marching 

into the demilitarized zone. ... . 1 •. 

The pretext for this coup was the Franco-Soviet Pact, and its 

alleged incompatibility with the Locarno Treaty. Ihc pact 
had been approved for ratification by the Chamber of Deputies 
on 27 February, though it had still to be passed by the Senate 
when Herr Hitler took the step described. The view that the 
agreement was inconsistent with Locarno was not shared by any 
of the other parties to that treaty, and M. Flandm had publicly 
offered to submit the question to the Permanent C<mrt oi Inlci- 
national Justice, and to abide by its decision. By his action 
Herr Hitler had indisputably created a casus foederis nnciQT 
Article 2 of the Locarno Treaty, by a sudden and direct breach 
of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, which if con- 
strued as flagrant, would have justified, and mdeed required, 
immediate military action by the other signatories. ic 
seriousness of the offence is brought out m Article 44 ol tiic 

Versailles Treaty: 

In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the provision 
of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing ^ hostile 
act against the rowel's signatory of the present itwi) an 
calculated to disturb the peace of the world. 

It seems, indeed, to have been anticipated, in the highest 
military circles of Germany, that the rcoccupalion o t ie 
Rhineland would be met by immediate and combined resis- 
tance, to which the invading force would have no alternative 
but to submit. Herr Hitler had, however, more con ccily 
judged the temper of the Powers alVeetcd. Ihc suddenness of 
his action brought into play, to his advantage, the 

H.KA. 
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public opinion. He accompanied his act of unilateral repudia- 
tion with a memorandum in which he offered a western non- 
aggression pact for twenty-five years, the conclusion of the air- 
pact, and bilateral pacts with his eastern neighbours, and ended 
by expressing the willingness of Germany, if certain conditions 
were satisfied, to rejoin the League of Nations. In spite ofHerr 
Hitler’s fresh demonstration of the way in which he regarded 
T'eaty obligations, a large section of the British public was 
inclined to pay more attention to his specious projects for the 
future than to the manner in which he had torn up the pledges 
of the past. Ignoring alike the method and the danger, many 
people saw no more than the introduction by a sovereign nation 
of troops into a portion of its own territory from which they had 
been unjustly excluded. Even The Times hailed the impact of 
this charge of explosive upon the fabric of international con- 
fidence with a leader entitled ‘A Chance to Rebuild’ a 
comment which no doubt applies in a sense to any devastated 
area, provided the foundations have not been irremediably 
shaken. 

It was left to Mr Eden, in his speech in the Hotpe of Com- 
mons on 9 March, to bring England to ajust appreciation of the 
gravity of the affair, to point out that ‘one of the main founda- 
tions of the peace of Western Europe has been cut away , and 
to reiterate his countiy'’s continued loyalty to its obligations to 
France and Belgium under tlie broken treaty. The British 
Government, however, was determined that the case should not 
be interpreted as a ‘flagrant breach’, with the consequences set 
out in Article 4 (3) of the Locarno Rhineland Treaty. As Mr 
C:liami)crlain’s biographer has put it, ‘By treaty we were 
guarantors, but from the first we made ourselves mediators, 
and though we had led in imposing sanctions on Italy, we led 
also in refusing to impose them on the Germans’.^ For inaction 
in this crisis it is now clear that Great Britain must shoulder 
the main responsibility. M. Sarraut, the French Premier, and 
his Foreign Minister, M. Flandin, favoured the simultaneous 
mobilization of the combined forces of Britain and France, and 
M. Flandin arrived in England on 1 1 March to advocate such 
a policy. Even if M. Flandin’s own account of these discu.ssions 

* IViling, Kcilh. 7Vt^ L\f< oj Chamb^T^l:iin, London, Macmillan, 

P- 279- 
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is not altogether to be trusted,' there can be little doubt that the 
British Government found considerable difficulty in persuadmg 
the French representative to adopt a milder course, or that 
with any hope of British support and co-operation M. Flandm 
would have persisted.' But in the end all that was done was to 
‘bring the question at once before the Council of the League o 
Nations’, in accordance with subsection (1) of the Arucle above 

A"In rarlier stage of the inter-war period, there ^ 
doubt that France would have been more resolute y >'tant m 

her attitude. A very large part, if not the ''*0' ■ ^ ^ 

foreign policy between the wars was inspired by the de^re to 
escape from the nightmare of another German invasion of the 
soil of France. It was as a measure promoting s«ur'ty from r*"" 
that French statesmen had originally ol-ourcd and schemed 
for a natural defensive frontier on the Rhine, the alliances o 
France with eastern European countries were similarly assumed 

in the interests of French security from 

French interest in the League of Nations was equally concen 
trated on its potentialities as a further 

same danger But by this time, the importance of ^ “J dw 
measures in the eves of French public opinion— and thcrelorc 
“ extent in ffie eyes of French statesmen rLd'-dcm^oii 

which she had been "^^n ^d ffi » 

plated, and from 1929 had been activcl> on„ag 

ing, an artificial substitute which it was hoped " S “ /"’'J 
more effective. The wonders of tins ‘Mag"'o' : - cover 1 
the whole length of the Franco-German 

extensively advertised, and as the last ■"7. . 

elaborate fortification it was commonly ^ogarded as imp eg 

nable-whieh indeed to a wi^^ 

ffiu™ r'rved” ffo'm S renewed experience of Gcrniau 

. . V- Paris. Editions Nouvellcs, I'JJ 7 > 

* Flandin, P. E. PolUtqut franfuise 

pp. 1107-8. . T-., rnOzrfinp Stom. London, Cassell, 1948, 

* See Mr Churchill’s account, in Tht Gathering 

pp. 150-4. 
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invasion, he tended to grow indifTerent to those aspects of 
French strategic policy which involved anything more than 
passive defence. To this new ‘Maginot-minded’ France, the 
reinforcement of the barrier between herself and Germany by 
a corresponding German line of fortification did not appear of 
alarming importance, in spite of the manifest obstacle which it 
created to the supply of contingent military assistance to her 
allies in Eastern Europe.* This change in mentality was 
destined, in the sequel, to be of considerable importance. 

There was, however, a considerable divergence between the 
desire of Great Britain to embark on the negotiations suggested 
by the proposals of the German memorandum, and the French 
determination that nothing should be done to condone this 
further example of unilateral treaty-repudiation. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Council of the League, which met in London 
on 14 March, did little more than record its verdict declar- 
ing Germany guilty of a breach of her international obligations, 
and tlte subsequent negotiations were left in the hands of the 
Locarno Powers. 'Fhese had, by 19 March, drawn up a long 
list ol' proposals, in the course of which they invited the German 
Government to accept a decision of the Permanent Court on 
the alleged incompatibility of the Franco-Soviet Pact and the 
Locarno Treaty, and, pending the conclusion of negotiations on 
the new German proposals, to limit the forces intioduced into 
tlie Rhineland to innocuous proportions, and to refrain from 
constructing fortifications or aerodromes. A proposal to form 
and station an international force in the zone was included, 

but soon tacitly dropped. 

On 31 March the German Government, which had mean- 
while been encouraged by an almost unanimous vote of 
confidence on the part of their nation, submitted counter- 
proposals under nineteen heads, which were mainly an 
expansion oi the mcniorandum of 7 March, and were signifi- 
cantlv silent on the subject of fortification. This document was 
subjected to severe criticism by the French, who dwelt upon the 
lack of effective guarantees against breaches of the proposed 
arrangement, and pointed out that simple bilateral agreements 
for non-aggression added nothing in the way either of sanctity 
or security to the obligations of the parties under the Kellogg 
» Cf. M. Tardifu’s argument of 1919, quoted on p. 54. 
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Pact. At a meeting of the Locarno Powers which followed on 
10 April, the French representatives were only restr.iined from 
abandoning all further idea of negotiation by an undertaking 
on the part of the British to submit to Germany an elucidating 
questionnaire. France was at this juncture temporarily paral> sed 
by the defeat of her Government in the elections of 2 M.y, since 
the retiring administration had. under French Pl-^-^dure “ 
remain in office, without real authority for another inontffi 
The task of drafting interrogatories fell, therefore, mcc itabl> on 

Great Britain, whose Government submitted ° 

Germany on 7 May. To these, however, Herr Hitler s Goveri - 

ment, assuming an affronted pose, vouchsaffd no eph t 
went on with iS work of consolidation, with the result hat the 
construction of an effectively fortified line was admitted during 

the anniversary celebrations of March 1937* 

The demilitarized zone was important to France as the one 
remaining element of the compromise whereby she had been 
induced at the Peace Conference to abandon her insistent 
demand that Germany west of the Rhine should be 
from the authority of Berlin. It might 

as the most important part of the price “ 

permitted to retain her transrhenane territory, 

Locarno Treaty, which Herr Hitler 

from being imposed on Germany, was initiated at her su g 

tion, and it was from the German side that the 

came to include in its guarantees the maintenance of 

demilitarized zone. 

In the same sense, the Treaty States enuld j’’ 

the fulfilment of the obligation to deiiiili, arize the 
Germany has undertaken in Articles 42 and 43 of the Irca.y ol 

Versailles.* 

The wrong to Belgium was even more flagrant and less 

of justification. To Belgium, the existence of the 

the principal guarantee of her security from .a repet, ion of the 

outrage of 19^4, and the remilitarization of f 

her frontier lacked even the slender Pr<:>«‘ 

tion of the Franco-Soviet agreement aBor e 

•German memorandum communicated to M. Ilcrnot, 9 Fcbniar>- 1935. 
Cm<l, 2435 of 1925. 
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act also destroyed the only condition which justified, in Belgian 
eyes, the abandonment of her pre-war status of neutrality. In 
the new situation she was forced to revert to something which 
appeared very like it. The first hint of this change was given 
in a speech by King Leopold on 14 October 1936, in which he 
said: ‘We must follow a policy exclusively and entirely Belgian. 
That policy should aim resolutely at placing us outside any 
disputes of our neighbours.’ These words created some con- 
sternation in France, but it was later explained that they did not 
go so far as to imply a repudiation of the duties incumbent on 
Belgium as a member of the League of Nations. They did 
express, however, the view that it was no longer possible for 
Belgium actively to participate in the guarantees of the Locarno 
system. This view was accepted by France and Great Britain, 
in a Joint declaration by the two Powers on 24 April 1937 * 
return for an undertaking by Belgium greatly to strengthen the 
defences of her own frontier, they agreed to release her from the 
obligations of Locarno, while maintaining, from their side, the 
guarantees of Belgian security from aggression embodied in that 
treaty. 

The Montreux Conference 

The reoccupation of the Rhineland by the forces of Germany 
was very quickly followed by the release from its treaty restric- 
tions of anotlicr demilitarized zone — that of the Black Sea 
Straits (sec p. 122). The circumstances in which this occurred 
were, however, strikingly different. In place of a fresh instance 
of unilateral repudiation, the Montreux Conference provided 
a welcome precedent for treaty revision by the general and 
deliberate consent of the parties. For this reason, the request 
which Turkey put forward, not for the first time, in April 1936, 
for the modification of the Straits Convention embodied in the 
I'rcaty of Lausanne, won the approval of revisionist and status 
quo Powers alike; of the former because of the end, and of the 
latter because of the means. The principle of the sanctity of 
treaties was upheld, \\ hile at the same time the provisions of this 
particular instrument were subjected to ‘peaceful change’. 

Demilitarization was only a subsidiary part of the arrange- 
ments made at Lausanne which now came up for reconsidera- 
tion. The Straits Convention regulated, under the auspices of 
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an international commission, the passage of ships of war and 
commerce through the Straiu in times of war and peace, and 
demilitarized the adjacent shores and islands; though t^ 
provision was not absolute, but subject to modificauon by 
Turkey in time of war, on notice to the other signatory Powers. 
The freedom of the Straits and the security of the demilitarized 
areas were covered by the guarantee of the signatory Powen. 

From the time when the prospects of disarmament and ot 
peace began to be shaken by the revival of Nazi Germany, 
Turkey, who had been admitted to the League of Nations m 
July 1932, continually raised the question of the remilitarization 
of the Straits. Her arguments were based on the diminished 
value of international guarantees, and the general rearmament 
which was in process of taking place. But little attention had 
been paid to these Turkish claims, until the succcssf^ul aggression 
of Italy and Hitler’s violation of the demilitarized zone in the 
Rhineland created a general state of mind more favourable to 
the reconsideration of the question, when lurkey once more 

raised it, in April 1936. -c • ■ u 

In the first place, there was reason to fear that, if revi^sion by 

mutual consent was refused, Turkey would ta c a ea ou o 

Herr Hitler’s book. Secondly, there was no longer any harm m 

creating a precedent for remilitarization, as there might liave 

been before the German coup. Thirdly, the apparent trend ol 

Italian policy led Great Britain to welcome the strengthening 

of a friendly Power in the Mediterranean, while trance saw in 

the proposal a chance of improving the position of her new a y, 

Russia. Italy, the only important signatory Power like y to 

object, was temporarily in the position of a discrc uc ou aw. 

But above all, the wliolc idea of revision by mutual consent 

presented a refreshing contrast to the process o compu sory or 

unilateral change which seemed the fashionable alternative. 

Turkey, therefore, succeeded by the end ol April in securing 
the consent of all the Powers signatory to the Ireaty ol 
Lausanne, except Italy, to the proposed Confcrciice, which 
accordingly met at Montreux on 22 June 193^. P'<^duccd 
an agreed amendment of the Straits Convciuiun within a month 
from that date. There were, however, some tense and criuca 
moments before this conclusion was reached, t ia no cen 
originally contemplated that the Conference v\ou c ca e 
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on to modify any provisions of the 1923 Convention except 
those relating to demilitarization and the international guaran- 
tee. Even this limited modification might no doubt have made 
the de jure freedom of transit for the ships of all nations some- 
what illusory, since it would be subject to the de facto control of 
the rearmed riparian Power, but it had not been anticipated 
that there would be any attempt to depart undisguiscdly from 
the principle of the freedom of the Straits as an international 
waterway which animated the original Convention. ^Vhen the 
Conference met, however, it was confronted with Turkish 
proposals which made no mention of the principle of the free- 
dom of the Straits, but substituted for it that of the security of 
Turkey. The draft went on to modify the original Convention 
in the interests, as it seemed, less of Turkey than of Russia, by 
drastically restricting ingress to the Black Sea, while allowing 
freedom to the fleet of any riparian Power to pass out into the 
Mediterranean. This unexpected development in the negotia- 
tions led to a conflict between the views of the U.S.S.R., which 
had the sympathy of most of the nations participating, and 
those of Great Britain. Put shortly, the questions were whether 
the Black Sea should be treated as part of the high seas, or 
accorded a special regime in the interest of the security of its 
riparian Powers, and alternatively, if such special privileges 
were accorded, whether they should be granted on a principle 
of reciprocity, which placed corresponding restrictions upon the 
egress of Black Sea fleets into the Mediterranean. It ^vas the 
contention of the British Government that the Straits should be 
ecpially open or equally closed to all, and that Russia should 
not be enabled to fight in the Mediterranean and then retreat 
into a position where her fleet was completely immune from 
attack. The British negotiators, in adopting this attitude, were 
probably not so much concerned with any direct danger to 
which her navy might be exposed through the institution of 
such a system of ‘one-way traffic’, as with the possible effects 
upon the .Anglo-German naval agreement which might be 
produced if such an advantage were conceded to the maritime 
strength of the Soviet Union. To this extent there may have 
been a grain of truth in the charge hinted by some of the 
participants in the Conlcrcnce, that we were fighting the battle 
of Germany. 
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The matter was eventually settled by a compromise in which 
the Black Sea Powers retained substantial advantages- The 
case which had aroused most controversy was that of a war m 
which Turkey was non-belligerent. In such case it was agreed 
that the warships of belligerent Powers should not pass the 
Straits in cither direction except in fulfilment of obligations 
under the Covenant, or to give help to the victim of aggression 
in virtue of a treaty of mutual assistance binding Turkey and 
concluded within the framework of the Covenant. 

The remaining provisions of the ncNV Convention need not be 
dealt with here. As already hinted, much of the controversy 
seems academic, in view of the real power o contro ' 

passed into the hands of Turkey with the remilitarization of the 
coasts and islands. This part of the new arrangement came 
into force immediately after the signature of the new Conven- 
tion by the Conference Powers, on 20 July, which was followed 
the same night by the introduction of 30,000 luikisli troops 

into the former demilitarized zone. 


The Aiislro-German Agreement 

The conclusion of the Montreux Conference was greeted with 
expressions of dissatisfaction by Germany and Italy who were 
the two States most likely to be adversely affected b> the new 
arrangements. By this time it was evident that a close raf.proche- 
ment between the Governments of these two countries was in 
process of being effected. This might have cen expectec loin 
the similarity of their methods and political ideals; mdeed, 
was no more than a reversion to tlie attitude which had 
characterized their relations during most o t ic inu r 
period. For some months the policy of cac 1 la p a>c in o 
the hands of the other. The diversion which Germany had 
created in the Rhineland made the rigorous prosecution ol a 
sanctions policy against Italy more dilhcult and, conccrsc >. 
Germany could hardly have ventured to cm wr on sue 1 r 
if the Stresa front had remained intact, and if the 
war had not engaged much of the attcntuin o .mope. 

one obstacle to the construction ol a ‘Berlin-Romcw xis w s 

problem of Austria, and this was now satislaetonly shelved lo 
the time being by the conclusion ol an Austin- jirmaii a^rcc 
ment on w July 193G, which had been disclosed to and 
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approved by Signor Mussolini more than a month earlier. In 
view of what was to happen within the next two years, the 
terms of the official communique announcing this arrangement 
should be quoted: 

(1) Following on the declarations made by the Fuhrer and Chan- 
cellor on 2 1 May 1935, the Government of the German Reich 
recognizes the full sovereignty of the Austrian Federal State. 

(2) Each of the two Governments considers the internal political 
structure of the other country, including the question of 
Austrian Nadonal Socialism, as part of the internal affaire of 
that country, over which they will exercise no influence, 
whether directly or indirectly. 

(3) The policy of the Austrian Federal Government, both in 

general and towards the German Reich in particular, shall 
always be based on principles which correspond to the fact 
that Austria has acknowledged herself to be a German State. 
This will not affect the Rome Protocols of 1934 and the 
supplementary' agreements of I93^> position of Austria 

in relation to Italy and Hungary as her partners in these 

protocols.' 

The agreement brought Austria into a willing partnership with 
Germany, and appeared to secure most of the advantages of an 
Anschluss without alienating those sections of opinion which 
were opposed to it. These included, apart from Italy, the sup- 
porters of the Austrian Government and a large number of 
persons who, however friendly to Germany, valued the historic 
independence of their country and disliked the Nazi regime. 
In particular, there was the Catholic Church, and a large body 
of influential opinion, both in Austria and Hungary, which still 
looked to a Habsburg restoration as the best and ultimate 
solution. Thus the agreement served the purpose of brining 
not only Italy and Austria but Hungary closer to the orbit of 
German policy, and it went far to reconstruct the Triple 
Alliance of pre-war days, though of course the Austro- 
Hungarian contribution to the power of the group could have 
for sonte time little of its old military importance. But it was 
mainly conceived as a method of allaying the fears and sus- 
picions of Italy, who, from this time fonvard, was obviously 
working in close consultaUon and collaboration with Germany, 

^ Broadcast by Dr Goebbeb, German MinUtcr of Propaganda. 
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though the existence of a ‘BerUn-Rome Axis’ was not pubUcly 
proclaimed until November. 

The Spanish Civil JVar 

The new-formed alliance was strengthened, almost simul- 
taneously with the conclusion of the Austro-German agreement, 
by the outbreak, on 17 July, of civil war in Spain, intervention 
in which offered a promising field for a co-operative Italo- 
German policy. It is this aspect of the Spanish struggle which 
gives international importance to what was primarily a 
domestic matter with which a history of intcrnationa a airs 
would have had no concern. During the post-\var period there 
had, in fact, been a number of important internal changes in 
Spain, which have not hitherto seemed relevant, but of which 

it may now be necessary to say something. 

Spain has always been a peculiarly unfavourable soil for the 
growth of parliamentary methods of government. it 1 a 
proportion of illiteracy higher than 45 per cent in igSL "ith 
the existence of disruptive regional loyalties antagonistic to the 
Central Government, and of such tmperia in impeno as the Army, 
the Catholic Church, and Labour organizations under the con- 
flicting inspiraUons of Marx and Bakunin, and finally with a 
national temperament fundamentally averse from compromise, 
Spain has never possessed Uie requisites without which demo- 
cratic government is suppressed by dictators or isso \cs m 
anarchy. The customary deus ex machina for resolving an 
impossible situation has been an army general, ca ing a 
or issuing a military pronunciamiento. 1 he earlier history o ic 
nineteenth century, from 1820 to 1874, is punctuatcc wit i 
incursions of the army into the political arena. Sometimes us 
expedient has introduced a period of exceptionally stable and 
successful government. In 1874 it was a mi itary /u'omni/ai 
miento which brought about the restoration o t ic oui 
It was the same device which inaugurated the iciaioiN up o 
General Primo dc Rivera, in 1923 , which lasted ‘930- 
General Franco’s coup, in July I93^> intone c as a ur le 
use of the same umc-honoured expedient, which is almost 
entitled to be regarded, in Spain, as a recognize instrumen 

for the achievement of constitutional changes. , t> ■ 

Government by such methods as those of Pnmo c ivera, 
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however, too often produces merely a deceptive appearance of 
tranquillity by a process of ‘sitting on the safety-valve’. The 
pent-up forces of discontent accumulate to a dangerous degree. 
Primo’s withdrawal in 1930 was followed, in little more than 
a year, by the flight of King Alfonso in April 193** The republic 
was suddenly born, and its fate entrusted to men of extremely 
divergent ideas, whose main qualification for government, in 
the eyes of the public, was that they had been imprisoned on 
political grounds under the previous regime. 1 hey included 
Monarchists and Catholics, Liberal Free-thinkers and Repub- 
lican Socialists. The result was made the subject of an amusing 
comparison by Senor Jose Castillcjo, in a lecture delivered in 

October 1936:^ 

In the first days of the railway in Spain, a farmer entered a train 
going in the direction of Madrid from Barcelona. Since there \sas 
only one track, tlie trains had to stop at various stations until those 
going in the opposite direction had passed. The farmer went to have 
a drink, and wlien he returned his train had left for Madrid and the 
train in the station was going in the contraiy direction. He entered 
the train and found another man sitting there, and he asked him, 
‘Where arc vou going?’ The other man replied, ‘I am going to 
Barcelona.’ ‘Oh,’ said the farmer, ‘what a wonderful invention! 
’I’ou are going to Barcelona and I am going to Madrid, and we ate 
both in the same car!’ And that was the situation of the Ministers in 
[lie first years of the Republic. 

The new Constitution was thus found to be unworkable 
without the c.xclusion or imprisonment of political opponents. 
There were continual reversals of policy, and progress with 
much-needed reforms was slow and intermittent. The im- 
patient proletariat started to act in anticipation of legislative 
measures not yet carried into cfTcct. A general sense of in- 
security increased the discontents of labour, since employers 
and landlords hesitated to embark on any undertaking not 
urgently neces.sary, thus increasing unemployment. The one 
tiling clear was that tlic victory of political opponents meant 
disaker to the minority, whether it were of the Right or the 
Left. Such a vital interest in the triumph of one or the other 
extreme naturally tended to eliminate moderate opinion. 
Instead of true parliamentary government there was from the 

* UoDubUshrcl: quotrtl in Intrrnntional Affairs. Mav ^037* p- 408 . 
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first a contest between mutually irreconcilable factions. Ihe 
essence of all good government is the preservation of order and 
the securing of a ‘square deal’ for all sections of the population 
These essentials were lacking from the first under the Spanish 
Republic. A sort of civil war prevailed almost frorn the outset. 
There was a revolt of Military Royalists as early as ugust ^ 93 ^- 
In January 1933 an Anarcho-Syndicalist rebellion had to be 
crushed. When the elections of December 1933 resulted in a 
swing towards the Right, there were immediate threats of revolt 
from the leaders of the opposition, which culminated in the 

serious Asturias rising of October 1934- , , . . , 

The elections of February 1936 produced a situation m which 
the Centre was almost eliminated, and the forces of Right and 
Left were evenly balanced. The Right polled over 4,570,000 
votes, the Left 4,356.000, but in seats the Left achicccd a 
majority of 57 over all other parties. This victory was gam 
through the formation of a ‘Popular Front coa ition o a 
groups, ranging from mild Liberals to .omniums . 
Anarchists. Though the Communists polled no more th. 
50,000 votes over the whole of Spain, the inters cn ion 
Anarcho-Syndicalists was important; thus, a parliamentary 
triumph was largely due to a force who^e tenets 
parliamentary government. It was known, too, tia ic 
ation of the Lnte Popular was in line with the policy i 
by the Comintern at their Congress of August i 93 > I ho g 
there may have been little risk, in a countiy- so "‘f 
and regionally minded as Spam, of tlic csta ■ 

centralized dictatorship of the 

model, there were evidently elements in the opu a 
which were bent on securing their ends by means t ic rev 
constitutional. This fact naturally created acute alarm am g 

the classes threatened by such elements. 

The victory of the Left, n.trrow H'ough it was, immed a cly 
encouraged a feeling among their extremists t la - 

revolution had arrived. In France, whcic a simi ar 
Front had come to power, there was at first a simi ar rc , 
but the Government of M. Leon Blum was sliong cno g 
restore and maintain order. In Spain there was nc\cr ^ ^ P 
of any such relief. A state of intolerable anarcliy ‘ Y 

prevailed. No doubt many of the outragc.s must c ai 
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door of the extremists of the Right, but the impotence of the 
Government cannot be denied. Between the elections and the 
outbreak of General Franco’s revolt, 251 churches were burnt, 
324 newspaper offices, political clubs, and private houses were 
attacked— of which 79 were completely destroyed, 339 persons 
were murdered, 1,287 were wounded. Robbery was rife, and 
there were 331 strikes. 

On 1 3 July Sehor Calvo Sotelo, the ablest political figure on the 
Right, was assassinated, and this event is often represented as 
the cause of General Franco’s insurrection. There is ample 
evidence, however, that the plans were already complete, and 
the only part which this occurrence can have played may have 
been slightly to advance the dale originally fixed for the out- 
break. In fact, rumours of an impending military coup d'etat 
were mentioned at a meeting in Chatham House as early as 
May.^ The Spanish statesman, Senor Lerroux, was informed 
of the conspiracy on the day following the death of Sotelo. 
Even more significantly, son.e Italian airmen who made forced 
landings in French territory on 30 July are reported to have 
testified that they were recruited for their mission to General 
Franco three days before the outbreak of the revolt, i.e. as 
early as 14 July. This evidence is of particular importance as 
indicating Italy’s complicity in the plot. 

Considered, therefore, apart from foreign intervention, what 
happened in Spain on the night of 17-18 July was the repetition 
of a domestic event of constant occurrence in modern Spanish 
history, under circumstances which rendered something of the 
sort almost inevitable, and it was a matter in which no other 
country liad good reason to be concerned. In actual fact, 
neither side deserved to enlist the sympathies of democractic 
nations. The really powerful elements on both sides ‘sought to 
use the difficulties in which the republic found itself in 1936 as 
an opportunity to overtlirow liberal institutions and to capture 
the Spanish State’.- Towards such a situation an attitude of 
strict non-intcr\’cntion by Great Britain was in line with her 
traditional policy. The arguments justifying such an attitude 
may be read in a State Paper composed by Lord Castlereagh, 
in remarkably similar circumstances, as long ago as 1820. A 

* InUTMtional Affairs, September 1936, p. 667. 

• Tfu Hound Table, }\xac 1938, p. 443. 
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victory for General Franco might augur ill for the Spanish 
working community, and the triumph of those extreme e e- 
ments in the Frenie Popular which had from the first regarded 
it as a ‘stepping stone’ to a proletarian revolution held projects 
of terror for the propertied classes of Spain. But it was probably 
as true in 1936 as in 1820 that 

there is no portion of Europe of equal magnitude in which such 
a revolution could have happened less likely to menace other States 
with that direct and imminent danger which has always been 
regarded— at least in this country— as alone constituting the case 
which would justify external interference.^ 

The British Government, therefore, readily responded to an 
appeal issued by M. Blum on i August, for ‘the rapid adoption 
and immediate observance of an agreed arrangement or non 
intervention in Spain’. Favourable replies were a so rcceitc 
from Belgium, Poland, and Soviet Russia, and the policy was 
soon accepted in principle by Portugal, Germany, anc ta y, 
though the adherence of the last-named was at first subject to 
the inclusion of special provisions preventing the departure ol 
volunteers and the raising of subscriptions, and to a ‘j 

international supervision. By the end of August ^ 

European Powers, including Italy, Germany, and t ic . 

had signed a non-intervention agreement; hrarice, ermany. 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Portugal had prohibited the export 
to Spain or her possessions of specified arms and 
rial— including aircraft— and the French proposal had been 
accepted in principle by fifteen other European States. n m er 
national non-intervention committee began woik in on on 

on 9 September. _ . • 

But the verbal acquiescence of certain European ouei> n 
the policy thus inaugurated did not correspond to their actions. 
Italy clearly, and Germany probably, was privy to t le nn luuy 
revolt, which had been expected to succeed at once, as a 
sudden coup d'etat. This expectation was disappointed. 1 ic 
Spanish Government retained control of the east an 10 
centre of the country — a connected area correspontling o 1 
old provinces of Catalonia (with parts of Aragon), 

Murcia with Almcria, and New Castile: Malaga an a ajoz 

* Lord CasUcrcagh, loc. cit- 
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also opposed the revolt, though the latter fell in the middle of 
August, and in the north the Basque provinces, with the 
district between the mountains and the sea nearly as far west- 
wards as Oviedo, but excluding it, constituted another island 
of territory where the coup had failed. The situation therefore 
was that so long as General Franco could hope for success with 
the forces at his disposal and the supplies which he had already 
received, it was to the interest of his backers to stop the rein- 
forcement of the Spanish Government, for whose benefit large 
le\ics were being made upon the workers of Russia, while they 
were also receiving war material and aeroplanes from many 
quarters, especially the Soviet Union. But when the affair 
assumed the proportions of a civil war, the supportei’s of each 
side were anxious to maintain and increase their contributions. 
The earliest meetings of the Non-Interv’cntion Committee heard 
repeated charges of intervention brought by Russia against 
Germany, Italy, and Portugal, and before the end of October 
the Soviet Government declared itself unable to remain bound 
by the agreement to a greater extent than any of the remain- 
ing participants. By this time, the help given by Russia was 
assuming important proportions, and on 19 November Mr 
Eden stated in the House of Commons that ‘there are other 
Governments more to blame than either Germany or Italy’. 
The opinion expressed by a British visitor to Spain may prob- 
ably be accepted, that but for German and Italian assistance the 
revolt would ha\ e failed in the first fc^v weeks, but that without 


the help rccei\ cd from the Soviet Union in October the Spanish 
Government would have been quickly defeated. 

.Mmost from the fii^st, therefore, the agreement for non- 
inier\ention was seriously infringed by the foreign supporters 
of both the contending forces. The pretext on both sides was 
ideological. Many of the sympathizers with the Spanish 
GoNcrnmcnt were no doubt sincerely actuated by such con- 
siderations, but it is open to question how far they represented 
the true motive for intervention on the part of Italy, Germany, 
or Russia. For the last-named, the intention seems largely to 
ha\ e been to prevent an important accession of power to the 


Nazi-Fascist combination, which it was the primary object of 


Germany and Italy to secure. An.archo-Syndicalism, the pre- 
valent political doctrine of ‘red’ Spain, had closer alfinilics with 
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the earlier faith of Signor Mussolini than with that of Marx or 
Lenin, and its triumph in a remote corner of Europe was not 
calculated to contribute directly to the spread of international 
Communism. Nor did the victory of such a faitli threaten 
serious dangers either to Italy or to Germany, in both of whicli 
countries the strength of proletarian revolutionary movements 
was negligible. Herr Hitler, indeed, was so obsessed by the 
Russian peril that his pose as an ideological crusader may have 
had some elements of sincerity. But in regard to Signor Musso- 
lini, his past attitude seems to forbid any such conclusion. In 
the days before Stalin came to power, while the dread of inter- 
national Bolshevism was generally and reasonably felt, Fascist 
Italy had been among the very first European Powers to accord 
official recognition to the Soviet Government (see p. 107 ). 
Throughout the sessions of the Disarmament Conieronce, the 
collaboration between Italy and Soviet Russia liad been 
noticeably cordial, and as recently as September I933> Signor 
Mussolini had concluded a new treaty of amity and non- 
aggression with the U.S.S.R. under which, inler alia^ eai.h 
country undertook not to enter into any agreements or any 
combination directed against the othei jiariy. I he peril of 
Bolshevism was at least no more formidable now than titen, and 
neither for Italy nor Germany was the victory or dcleat ol any 
of the varied political faiths arrayed on both sides in the 
Spanish struggle sufficiently important to explain convincingly 
a serious expenditure of money, material, and man-power on 
behalf of cither antagonist. 

There were, however, obvious strategic advantages to ic 
sought. The establishment through Nazi and fascist assistance 
of a protdg 6 in power in Spain would mean to Herr Ililtci that 
on every important frontier France would have to keep waitli 
on a government sympathetic to Germany. lo Italy it would 
offer a prospect of disputing French and British control oi the 
western Mediterranean through facilities oflcred by a fiiendly 
regime. In time of war, such a Power would have bases to ollci 
in European and African Spain, in tlie Balearic Islaiuls, and m 
the Canaries, which would go far to neutralize il not to destroy 
the British grip on the Straits of Gibraltar and seriously lo 
interfere with the supply of soldiers to France irom her Noilh 
African colonics. I'hesc advantages could be secured, or at 
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least rendered so probable as to immobilize large forces in the 
west, without any overt transfer of territory or grant of acknow- 
ledged treaty privileges. They were clearly worth an effort to 
secure, when the real aims of that effort could be disguised as 
a holy war against Communism, a device which served simul- 
taneously to weaken the solidarity of resistance in democratic 
countries by an appeal to the sympathies and fears of large 
sections of their population. 

In September, knowledge that the island of Majorca was 
under the de facto control of the Italian Count Rossi caused 
representations to be made to Rome as to the close concern 
which would be felt by the British Government at any alteration 
of the status quo in the western Mediterranean. On i8 November 
the German and Italian Governments announced in almost 
identical terms their official recognition of General Franco’s 
Government. Between this date and Christmas 193b large 
numbers of German troops continued to arrive in Spain, 
totalling, on a conservative estimate, not less than 20,000 men. 
According to a German journalist in the part of Spain in 
Franco’s control, the method of selecting these men in Germany 
was not to call for volunteers, but to detail whole units for 
service and then announce that anyone who objected might 
remain behind. On Christmas Eve the British and French 
Governments, acting in concert, issued an appeal to Berlin, 
Lisbon, Moscow, and Rome urging the need of putting an end 
to the foreign supplies of man-power to the Spanish forces. The 
replies received were favourable, but the influx continued. 

On 2 January 1937, what was generally though inappro- 
priately known as a ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ was concluded 
in Rome between Great Britain and Italy, which recognized 
the interests of the two countries in the Mediterranean, and 
in which both parties disclaimed any desire to modify or sec 
modified the status quo with respect to national sovereignty in 
the Mediterranean area, and agreed to discourage any activities 
liable to impair their good relations. On the same day reports 
reached Gibraltar that 4,000 Italians had landed at Cadiz, and 
the flo\v continued up to nearly the end of February, by which 
time the Italian troops in Spain amounted to a minimum of some 
40,000 men, ser\ing in four divisions, each commanded by a 
general of the Italian regular army. About a fortnight later the 
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Italian press expressed the view, which was confirmed by the 
Duce, that the establishment of a Bolshevist Government in 
Spain would be a modification of the status gtio within the 
meaning of the ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’, and as such could 
not be tolerated. Anti-British propaganda also continued. 

Meanwhile, diversions had been created by two incidents. 
On Christmas Day the German ship Palos was seized by Spanish 
Government warships on the high seas. She was released in a 
few days, but part of her cargo was confiscated and a prisoner 
detained. Germany retaliated with reprisals, seizing the 
Spanish ship Aragon and disposing of her to General Franco. 
The action of each side in this episode appears to have been 
of doubtful legality. On 8 January France was disturbed by a 
report of the impending arrival of large numbers of German 
troops in Spanish Morocco. Since such an occurrence would 
have been a violation of the Franco-Spanisli Treaty of 
immediate and energetic representations were made, which 
were met by a denial that any such step was in contemplation, 
and an invitation to investigate on the spot. 1 lie result o t ns 
investigation was reassuring, but an impression was lelt uwnan> 
minds that the firmness of France on this occasion had been 

neither uncalled-for nor useless. 

During the whole of this period the negotiations for stopping 
‘volunteers’ had continued, with the result that a decree was 
promulgated in Italy on 15 February, with effect from the 20th, 
prohibiting Italians from leaving to serve in Spam. Reports o 
the arrival of Italian reinforcements at Cadiz continucc ti 
7 March, but it seems probable that the decree was su I'.ianiia ) 
obeyed at this stage from the date laid down. By tins time t ic 
Italo-Gcrman contribution to General Tranco s forces seems to 
have been considered adequate to ensure his success, or a tcin 
ativcly as much as could be afforded for the object m vicu, an 
the Non-Intervention Committee managed to agree upon t le 
institution of a naval patrol and a system of frontier superv ision, 
which began to operate from 19 .April. On 29 May, 
the German battleship Deutschland was bombed by bpanisn 
Government aircraft in the roadstead of Iviza, and m rcta la 
tion for this the town of Almeria was bombarded by a German 
cruiser and four destroyers two days later. On 19 
announced that the German cruiser Uipzig had been attac c 
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by submarines, and, though this was denied, the refusal of 
France and Great Britain to take part in a joint demonstration 
led to the withdrawal of Germany and Italy from the patrol. 
Portugal withdrew facilities for the observation of her frontier, 
and on lo July supervision of the Pyrenean frontier was sus- 
pended by France. The measures of control so far taken to 
ensure non-intervention were thus materially interfered with. 

On 14 July, therefore, the British representatives on the Non- 
Intervention Committee came fonvard with a new proposal, in 
the nature of a compromise, whereby — 

1. The naval patrol should be withdrawn and observers 
established in Spanish ports, while the supervision of land 
frontiers should be resumed. 

2. Commissions should be constituted to superintend the 
withdrawal of foreign nationals from the forces of both 
sides. 

3. After substantial progress with the withdrawals had been 
reported, both sides should be recognized as belligerents, 
and granted the rights accorded to that status by inter- 
national law. 

After a series of apparent deadlocks, in which the Soviet 
Union played perhaps the most obstructive part, a scheme on 
these lines was agreed to by the whole Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee almost exactly a year later. This development belongs, 
however, to the next chapter, and much had happened in the 
interval. 

In the opinion of the British Government, the deterioration 
in Anglo-Italian relations, which was responsible not only for 
the Italian attitude in the Spanish war but for the active and 
incessant campaign of anti-British propaganda carried on by 
Italy in other regions, was primarily due to fear. Signor 
Mussolini regarded the League’s opposition to his aggression 
in Abyssinia as a purely British move, inspired by consideration 
of exclusively national interests, and his triumph over that 
opposition as a defeat not so much of the League as of Great 
Britain. He considered, in Mr Chamberlain’s view, that ‘we 
were engaged in a Machiavellian design to lull the Italians into 
inactivity while we completed our rearmament, with the 
intention presently of taking our revenge for the Italian con- 
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quest of Abyssinia*. 1 The British Prime Minister, in pursuit of 
his consistent policy of general appeasement, consequently 
exerted himself to dispel these suspicions, and on 27 July 1937, 
in response to an oral message delivered by Count Grandi, he 
wrote Signor Mussolini a conciliator>' letter, to which he 
received a reply couched in friendly term>. 

Almost simultaneously, however, reports began to be re- 
ceived of piratical attacks upon neutral and Spanidi Govern- 
ment shipping by submarines of unknown nationality, operat- 
ing in the Mediterranean. Since the beginning of the year there 
had, indeed, been numerous attacks of a similar illcpl char- 
acter upon shipping in the vicinity of Spain^ but t icsc la 
hitherto been carried out by aeroplanes. Owing to General 
Franco’s known lack of submarines, the new phase o pnac\ 
was generally attributed to Italian agency, which, indeed, \ps 
openly alleged by the Spanish and Russian Governments. Ihc 
fact that some of these incidents took place in the castpn 
Mediterranean, at a great distance from Spanish waters, tended 
to convert this suspicion into virtual certainty in the minds o 
many people. Mr Chamberlain himscll seems to have shped 
this suspicion, since he stated that, immedialcly c ore cp 
tember, ‘certain incidents took place in the 1 ecUciianean 
which, in our opinion, rendered it impossible that p^jer^i- 
tions at that time could have any chance of success . n 
17 August orders were issued through the Admiralty enjoining 
immediate counter-attack in any case of an attac pt lout 

warning by submarines upon British ships, t 
these orders were carried into clfect when the British destroyer 
Havock was unsuccessfully attacked by a submarine >ctutcn 
Alicante and Valencia. In these circumstances a suggestion 
from the French Government was accepted for the holding o 
a conference of the Mediterranean Powers to consider the best 
method of coping with the new menace. Ihe conleicncc 
accordingly met at Nyon on 10 September. N yon had been 
chosen in preference to Geneva in order to sccuic la lan par 
ticipation; this, however, was rehised. 1 he ccjn crcncc su 
cceded in making arrangements lor a patrol of i le mam ra 
routes and territorial waters by the British and rcnc i , 

* Mr Neville Chamberlain, House of Cominom, 2 l ebruary lyjS. 

* Mr Cliamberlain« loc. ciu 
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assisted in the eastern Mediterranean by the local participating 
Powers. On 30 September an agreement was reached with 
Italy, under which she was allotted a patrol zone in the Tyrr- 
henian, Adriatic, and Ionian seas, and in the neighbourhood of 
Sicily and the Dodecanese islands. Taking warning by these 
precautions, the piratical submarines at once desisted from 
further operations. 

In other respects, however, the situation in regard to the 
‘Axis’ Powers grew worse instead of better. In September and 
October large reinforcements, for which no very convincing 
explanation was forthcoming, were sent from Italy to Libya, 
and during October the presence of 40,000 Italian troops in 
Spain was officially admitted. On 29 October a still more 
authoritative recognition of Italian interv’cntion was given, 
when Signor Mussolini himself presented medals to the rela- 
tions of legionaries killed in Spain, and a casualty list was 
published, giving a total of 763 Idlled and 2,675 wounded. The 
‘/Axis’ was further consolidated by an official visit of the Duce 
to Germany in September, and by a speech in October in 
which he supported the claims of Germany to the return of 
her former colonies — a pronouncement which called forth a 
.arcastic rejoinder from Mr Eden. On 6 November Italy 
adhered to the Anti-Comintern Pact previously concluded be- 
tween Germany and Japan, and this step was hailed by Herr 
Hitler in a speech which laid little stress on the Communist 
danger, but applauded the combination as ‘suited to us and to 
our interests’, and as putting an end to isolation. Finally, on 
12 December, Signor Mussolini announced the decision of his 
country to withdraw from membership of the League. 

, Details of military operations in a civil war are hardly the 
concern of a history of international relations. But this chapter 
may perhaps fittingly conclude with a brief summary of the 
leading phases of the struggle down to the close of 1937. It was 
carried on with extreme ferocity by both sides. The brunt of 
the insurgent offensive during 1936 was concentrated in a vain 
effort to capture Madrid. In these operations the relief by 
General Franco’s forces of the heroic defenders of the Alcazar 
of Toledo deserves special mention. Malaga fell to the insur- 
gents in February 1937, and in the late summer and autumn 
of that year they completed the conquest of the Basque and 
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other northern territory which had remained loyal to the 
Government. But at the close of 1937 the eastern and central 
portions of Spain still remained in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and its forces even succeeded, on 21 December, in 
temporarily regaining Terucl, the nearest point to the ^ ^len- 
cian coast which had hitherto been in the possession of the 
Nationalists. Connected with the rest of the territory held by 
General Franco by a narrow salient, it had been in his hands 
from the earliest stages of the revolution. 



XXV 

« 

EUROPE IN 1938 

The Second Purge in the J\^azi Organization 

J ANUARY 30th, the anniversary of Herr Hitler’s appointment 
as Chancellor of the German Reich, had normally been 
made by him the occasion for an important public pro- 
nouncement. It had therefore been expected that the Reich- 
stag would be summoned on that day in I93^> order to listen 
to the Fuhrer’s report of progress and commentary on the 
general situadon. On the previous anniversary Herr Hitler had 
taken occasion to announce that ‘the period of so-called sur- 
prises is at an end’, and indeed it looked for a dme as if 14 
November 1936 had ended, with a comparatively innocuous 
gesture of unilateral repudiation, those interferences with week- 
end rest and recreation which Foreign Office employees had 
come to expect from Germany. On that date the section of the 
Treaty of Versailles reladng to the internationalization of 
certain German waterways had been suddenly denounced by 
the Fuhrer, but during the whole of 1937 his January announce- 
ment corresponded to the facts. Some such respite was, indeed, 
required, or the surprises would cease to surprise, for Herr 
Hitler’s predilection for Saturday shocks had become so notor- 
ious that, to adopt a sporting metaphor, the batsmen were all 
set for that fast and tricky ball at the end of the over. To 
deliver an important speech on 30 January was another of the 
Fuhrer’s regular habits, and some attention, not unmixed with 
uneasiness, was therefore aroused when the date for the cus- 
tomar)' address to the Reichstag was postponed to 20 February. 

It has been suggested that there was a connexion between 
this change of plans and an event which took place a few days 
earlier, on 26 January, when Dr Tavs, a leading Austrian 
Nazi, was arrested in Vienna, and the plot for an impending 
coup disclosed and temporarily frustrated. It is alleged that the 
intention was to bring this conspiracy to a successful conclusion 
in time for the anniversary celebrations on 30 January. It is 
also said that the intervention by German forces on which the 
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scheme depended was opposed in influential Rcichswehr circle 
and particularly by the Commander-in-Ch.ef, General %o 
Fritsch, who is even believed to have given his word that the 
troops under his control should not be used for such a 
This story does not materially conflict with the reasons for the 
postponement of his speech subsequently given y err 

In the fii-st place, I wished to make a number of 
important posts and it seemed to me fitting to ma e 
rather than before, 30 Januan-; while in the second 
it advisable to effect a further and very necessa^' understanding 
a certain department of foreign affairs before addressing >ou. 

The men of Herr Hitler’s entourage prominent in Nazi counsels 
had, from the first, tended to fall into two groups, one of which 
had favoured and advocated a much more ann^^ anc 
foreign policy than the other. The more cautious elenicn as 
partLlarly Lsociated with the Rcichswehr. Since the pu ge 
of 1934 the regular army had adopted an increasiugl> in lo- 
pendent attitude; many of its olliccrs not only J-'1>P'<>' «1 ^ 
such hazardous steps as the reoccupation of the ^ ^ 

of the wastage of military strength throng 1 in ersc 
Spain, but had shown a certain distaste lor t ic ciiip . s ‘ 
on ideological differences, and were believed to liaiikci sc y 
for a return to better relations with the great nnlitaiy P"''^' [ 

Russia. They also disapproved of the treatment to " > ' ' ' 

branches of the Christian Church had been su jtette u 

Nazi regime. Broadly speaking, the Reichswehr exeu iscd a 

conservative and restraining influence in , 

Field-Marshal von lilombcrg, the Mimsier n \ ‘ ‘ 

recently contracted a marriage which was 
circles as socially undesirable. General von riuc < 
mandcr-in-Chief, found in this circumstance ;;;* 

the Rcichswehr to assert ilscll. Basing hmibc <>n i‘ • 
of the German ofiiccr caste, he now dcinandc o c 
the resignation of Marshal von Blombcrg, 
seemed to place the Ftihrcr in sotm thingol a c i ' 

had been induced to grace the wedding with his ' 

demand was, however, conceded, but the iria o sic g 

* See article by M. Fodor in F-<feign F- 5'b- 

* Speech to the Rcidisuy. ao I cbruary 
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not allowed to terminate in the anticipated triumph of the 
Reichswchr group. On the contrary, Herr Hitler seized the 
opportunity for a reshuffle which would put the too independent 
spirits of the German army into what he conceived to be their 
proper place. On 4 February General von Fritsch and thir- 
teen other senior officers were removed from their posts, and a 
decree was issued vesting the immediate command over the 
armed forces in the Fuhrer himself. A second decree set up a 
Cabinet Council in which the Ministry for Foreign Affairs was 
entrusted to Herr von Ribbentrop, an adherent of the more 
dashing and hazardous school, while the more moderate and 
diplomatic Freiherr von Neurath was delicately put on the 
shelf by being appointed President of the Council. On the 
whole, these changes, together with the simultaneous recall of 
Herr von Papen from the Austrian Embassy, led the outside 
world to anticipate a fresh outbreak of startling developments 
in the near future. 


The Resignation of Mr Eden 

The world had not long to wait, for before 20 February, the 
date arranged for the assembly of the Reichstag, Herr Hitler 
had to carry through the second part of his programme, and 
‘effect a further and very necessary understanding in a certain 
department of foreign affairs’. On 12 February Dr Schuschnigg 
and Herr Hitler met at Berchtesgaden, in response to the 
invitation or summons of the latter. According to the official 
communique issued in Germany, the aim of the discussion 
between the German and Austrian Chancellors was to clarify 
difficulties which had arisen in the working of the Austro- 
German Agreement of 1936- was agreed that both parties 
are resolved to keep to the principles of that agreement. The 
sequel to the interview was difficult to reconcile with tliis state- 
ment. It will be recalled that the first clause of the 1936 agree- 
ment recognized the full sovereignty of Austria, and the second 
promised non-interference by each country in the internal 
affairs of the other, under which heading the question of 
Austrian National Socialism was expressly included. Yet the 
immediate results of the Berchtesgaden discussions were the 
appointment of Dr Scyss-Inquart, a man of Sudeten origin and 
Nazi sympathies, to the key position of Minister of the Interior 
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with control of the Austrian police, the admission to the Cabinet 
of a number of new ministers of pronounced German leanings, 
the release of political prisoners and the legalization of Nazi 
activities within the confines of Austria. These things suggested 
the fruits of a German ultimatum rather than voluntary con- 
cessions by Dr Schuschnigg induced by peaceful persuasion. 

Signor Mussolini was quick to grasp the trend of events. 
Indeed, his first perception of them seems to have preceded 
the Berchtesgaden interview, and to have arisen immediately 
after the political rearrangements in Germany. It was on 
10 February that the first fresh overtures to Great Britain are 
said to have been made. But the desirability of reconciling old 
antagonisms became much more obvious and urgent alter Dr 
Schuschnigg’s return to Austria. As a matter ot fact, it was 
already too late to save the situation, but at any rate accelerated 
action seemed called for. For the ‘Axis’ was now assuming the 
appearance of a mechanism binding Italy to the triumphant 
chariot wheels of Germany, and carrying her whither she would 
not. The British Prime Minister and the majority ol his Cabinet 
also saw in what was occurring a golden opportunity for realizing 
that policy of reconciliation on which their hearts wcie set. 

Mr Eden saw the situation differently. He, no less than Mr 
Chamberlain and his colleagues, had desired and worked lor 
better relations with Italy, but he saw no value in iJrolessions 
of friendship which Signor Mussolini belied by his every action. 
Ihe ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ had been immediatf ly fo 
by a reinforcement of the Italian troops in Spain, cf which Mr 
Hdcn said, ‘It may be held that this was not a breaeh ot the 
letter of our understanding, but no-one, I think, suie y \m 
contend that it did not run counter to its spirit.’ ‘ Adverse pro- 
paganda, though expressly renounced in the agreement, \sas 
scarcely dimmed for an instant’.’* 1 he amicable corre ^poiK ( ikc 
between his leader and the Ducc had been imineclialely tol- 
lowed by the submarine incidents in ilic Meditei rane.in. / 
the moment, from 5 February, the forces of General 
Spain were engaged in a rapid and triumphant acK.mcc lom 
the Teruel sector to the sea, which the Pofwh d Italia anc ol u.r 
organs of Mussolini’s press were almost d.iily applauding as a 
predominantly if not exclusively Italian exploit. In t icsc cir 


exclusively 
* House of Commons^ 21 February 


> ibid. 
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cumstances, Mr Eden was unwilling to pay a price for pro- 
fessions of friendship unvouchcd by performance. 

It is my contention [he said] that before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment open official conversations in Rome ... we must make further 
progress with the Spanish problem; we must agree not only on the 

need for withdrawal and on the conditions of withdrawal . . . but we 

must go further and show the world not only promise but achieve- 
ment. The withdrawal must have begun in earnest before those 
conversations in Rome can be held on a really solid basis of good will, 
which is essential to success.^ 

The British Foreign Secretary no doubt realized as well as 
everyone else that the new situation between Italy and Ger- 
many might give to Signor Mussolini’s professed desire for English 
friendship a new sincerity, but in that case, was not this desire 
a valuable lever with which to adjust the Spanish difficulty? 
In Mr Eden’s view, the matter might be urgent from the Italian 
standpoint, but for England it was not a case of now or never, 

and it was 

a moment for this country to stand firm, not to plunge into negotia- 
tions unprepared, with the full knowledge that the chief obstacle to 
their success has not been resolved.* 

Matters were brought to a head on Friday, i8 February, 
when Mr Chamberlain and Mr Eden together held a long 
conference with the Italian ambassador. Count Grandi. The 
ambassador emphasized the earnest desire of his country for 
an early start of conversations with a view to an agreement. He 
was understood by Mr Eden to convey an intimation, in the 
nature of a threat, that it was ‘now or never’. This interpreta- 
tion was vigorously contested by Mr Chamberlain, but he 
seems to have considered the matter one of exceptional urgency, 
since the unusual step was taken of summoning a Cabinet 
meeting on Saturday afternoon, which reassembled on Sunday 
and settled the whole matter without waiting for the reply to a 
question which Mr Chamberlain himself had asked— whether 
the Italian Government was prepared to accept the British 
formula for the withdrawal of volunteers from Spain. An 
affirmative reply to this question was received from Italy by 
Count Grandi on the morning of Sunday, 20 February, and 

1 House of Commons, 2t February 193B. • »bid. 
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communicated to the Prime Minister on the following morning. 
In the meantime, the whole issue had been fought out in the 
Cabinet, and Mr Eden’s resignation was in Mr Chamberlain s 
hands on Sunday evening- He was accompanied into retire- 
ment by the Parliamentary Undcr-Sccretary, Lord Cranborne. 
If there was no suggestion of ‘now or never’, the intense activity 
and rapid conclusion are difficult to understand. 

It seems clear, however, that the retirement of the Foreign 
Secretary was merely the culminating point in a conflict be- 
tween two opposed points of view which had for some time 
been dividing the Cabinet. Rumours of a coming split had 
been constantly appearing in the press both of this and other 
countries. The fundamental cleavage had been hinted by Mr 
Eden in a speech which he delivered to the Junior Imperial 
League on 12 February, in which he said that peace for the 
younger generation meant that 

in any agreement made today there must be no sacrifice ofpi inciplcs 
and no shirking of responsibilities merely to obtain quick results .. . 
We offer friendship to all but on equal terms. For it is not by seeking 
to buy temporary good will that peace is made, but on a basis of 
frank reciprocity with mutual respect. 

The contrasted view of the opposing school may be conveni- 
ently illustrated from the speech delivered by Mr Eden s 
successor, Lord Halifax, at Geneva on 12 May. 


Where two ideals arc in conflict: that of devotion, unflinching but 
Unpractical, to some high purpose, and that of a practic.U victon 
for peace, I cannot doubt that the stronger claim is that of peace. 


This conception would be criticized not only by those idealists 
who feel that peace should not be bought by a sacrifice o| P*"*”* 
ciple, but by others of a more realistic outlook who, like Mr 
Eden, believed that in the existing situation peace could not be 
so purchased, and that the assumption that the two ideals were 

actually in conflict was therefore fallacious. 

But, apart from any question of principle, there was a c iver 
gent interpretation of the facts. Both parties were in agrcc- 
»ncnt as to the vital importance of achieving, if possible, a 
trustworthy reconciliation with Italy: no-one in the National 
Government was deterred by ideological prejudice Irom 
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attempting the task. But that section of Conservative opinion 
which supported the Prime Minister assumed that the interests 
of Italy predisposed her far more to friendship with England 
than with Germany; this led them to be sanguine of success, 
and they saw’ in a situation which subjected the Berlin-Rome 
Axis to strain a peculiarly opportune moment for a fresh effort 
at negotiation. In the Spanish struggle the natural sympathies 
of many of them were with General Franco: they could sec 
dangers, no doubt, to British interests if the insurgents w’on 
with the help of an Italy hostile to England, but if once Anglo- 
Italian relations could resume their old friendly footing this 
conflict between their sympathy and their interest w’ould dis- 
appear. In the Prime Minister’s opinion, a fresh rebuff to the 
Italian advances might exacerbate anti-British feeling in Italy 
to the point of war. In any case, no permanent pacification of 
Europe was possible so long as it was ranged in two mutually 
hostile camps, and no opportunity should be neglected which 
held promi:.e of reconciliation. Finally, if conversations were 
initiated, the presence of Mr Eden would be more of a hin- 
drance than a helj), for his diplomacy was thought to be lacking 
in tact, and the Italian and German dictators and their press 
made it abundantly clear that he was not a persona grain to them. 
On the very day of the crisis Herr Hitler was indulging in sar- 
castic pers^uKil references to the British Foreign Secretary, and 
in the previous week Signor Farinacci, in the Reghne Fascislay 
had decl.ued: ‘1 here can be no improvement in the relations 
between Italy and Great Britain so long as the British foreign 
policy is directed by Mr Echm.’ 

This last point was seized by Mr Chamberlain’s opponents 
and converted into an argument on the other side. The dic- 
tators say i'.den must go’, and he goes, they said: w’hat will be 
the effects ii])on British prestige? Mr Eden himself, how'cver, 
was inclined to agree that, if negotiatitms were to be begun, he 
was not the man to conduct them. But he considered the time 
inappropriate, and the method inelfectivc. 'Fhc recent victory 
of the more incautious and intransigent elements in Germany, 
and Italv's nnconeealctl glorilication of her intervention in 
Spain, made it, in his view, essentially a moment for firmness 
rather than concession. Morciner, Irom the moment w'hen the 
British Government embarked, unprepared, upon the sug- 
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eested conversations, they staked evcr> thing on achieving a 
satisfactory agreement. If this failed, Anglo-Italian relauons 
must inevitably deteriorate, and the prestige of the Govern, 
ment in England would equally inevitably suffer. This placed 
the British negotiators in a position where the agreement m>ght 
be more necessary to them than to Italy, and thus transferred 
the bargaining power to the wrong hands. If the real dcsigm 
of Italy were more sinister than Conservative opinion supposed, 
she could almost compel the British Government to turn a 
blind eye to reinforcements in Spain or other actions mirnical 
to our interests, by the threat of breaking off the negotiations. 

The issue really turned upon the correct diagnosis of Italian 
intentions, upon the best prescription for the treatment of 
dictators, and upon the suitability of the occasion. An attempt 
has here been made to indicate both points of view, but time 
alone could show which judgement was the more correct one. 
There is no doubt that both opinions were sincerely supported 
by men of great political experience and unimpeachable 

character. 

The Rape of Austria 

In some quarters there have been attempts to trace a con- 
nexion between the resignation of Mr Eden, with the cficcts 
upon British prestige attributed to it by the opponeiUs of the 
Government, and the violent annexation of Austria to Germany 
which was the next sensation of the year 1938. 1 hus, the editor 
of the Fortnightly Review, after quoting Mr Chamberlain s warn- 
ing against the risk of starting an avalanche by an incautious 
move or a sudden exclamation, continued. 

By his own clumsy gesture in dislodging the Eden boulder he has 
now set in motion just such an avalanche: the snows, long perilously 
poised, have begun to move, and the shout ofjubilatioti that went up 
from the enemies of democracy has determined its momentum. 

It docs not seem possible, however, that tlic later event was 
actually affected by the British ministerial crisis. The evidence 
of careful preparation for the Austrian coup suggests that the 
fate of that country was in fact scaled after the Bcrclitcsgadcn 
interview of 12 February, and it is now clear that the decision 

‘ Fortnightly Rtview, April 1938. 
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to carry this policy into cfTcct had been taken considerably 
earlier. It was with the object of consummating the Anschluss 
that Herr Hitler had insisted on giving the control of order to 
Dr Scyss-Inquart, and granting to Nazi agitation in Austria 
what amounted to a free hand. Once this was done, in one 
way or another the pretext for German inten'cntion was bound 
to arise, and the troops and police could move to their allotted 
quarters in Vienna.^ From the first, the tragedy moved steadily 
to its denouement on the lines which were planned. On i8 
February the Austrian Cabinet announced that the Nazis ‘will 
have the possibility of legal activity, but only on the basis of 
the Constitution, which now as heretofore precludes political 
agitation’. This restriction was at no time more than a dead 
letter. By the 21st, continuous Nazi demonstrations in all the 
principal centres of Austria had forced the Government to ban 
all meetings and processions and to forbid the wearing of Nazi 
emblems. Notwithstanding this, at Graz, on the 24th, large 
crowds of Nazis interrupted the broadcast of a speech by Dr 
Schuschnigg, demanded the hoisting of the swastika flag on the 
town hall, and forced the town officials to stop the broadcast 
when the Chancellor spoke of Austrian independence. X'ienna 
rang continutjusly with cries of ‘cin Volk, cin Reich!’ At 
Graz, on i March, Dr Scyss-Inquart, who had visited Herr 
Hiller in Berlin immediately after his appointment in February, 
was greeted with a Nazi torchlight procession and the strains 
of the Horst Lkd. Here, as at Linz four days later, the 

Minister of the Interior looked on with smiles and without 
protest while his official instructions were openly and flagrantly 
disregarded. 

It was in these difficult circumstances that Dr Schuschnigg, 
on 9 March, prepared to play his trump card in the game for 
which the survival of his nation was the stake. He announced 
th.it he would hold, on the following Sunday, a plebiscite, to 
demonstrate, against the clamour of a vocal minority, the 
strength of the ])ublic opinion supporting him on the issue of 
Austrian independence. The question for popular decision was 
framed as follows: 


^ Thr arntiil rnoturnt clu> 5 rn for ilii$ final slatjc may, howrver, havr bren 
afTrclcd by liic Jail of the French Gt»vrrnmcnt on lo March, xs a result of which 
France wxs wiihDUt a Cro\ eminent on the critical days, ii and 12 March. 
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Arc ■you for a free and German Austria, independent and socially 
harmonious {soziaUs), Christian and united; for peace and employ- 
ment, and the equality of all who profess their faith in the people and 

the Fatherland? ^ 


Although the rhetorical phrasing of the question may be 
criticized, it was well understood that the issue to be deter- 
mined was that of independence versus Anschluss, and it is 
the opinion of those best qualified to judp that the Chancellor 
would have secured, in the answers to his question, a majority 
of from 6o to 8o per cent. Even among Austrians genera ly 
sympathetic to National Socialism there w'crc many Nvho 
desired to retain at least the nominal independence and so\cr- 

cignty of their country. , 

Herr Hitler himself was evidently apprehensive as to the real 

state of Austrian public opinion. He would not allow Ins pro- 
ject to be subjected to such a test. The next day was spent in 
consultations and arrangements, and on 1 1 Mardi an ultima- 
tum was presented to Dr Schuschnigg demanding the post- 
ponement of the plebiscite. To this the Chancellor is under- 
stood to have agreed, on condition that the Nazis should in 
future refrain from disturbing oidcr. liy 6 p.m. or somewhat 
earlier it was announced that the plebiscite had been postponed. 
The respite was short. A second ultimatum, expiring at 7.30, 
was presented, demanding the resignation of Dr SchusUinigg 
in favour of Dr Seyss-Inquart, the allocation of two-thirds of 
the Cabinet scats to Nazis, the grant ol unrestricted Irccdom to 
the Nazi party, and the return to Vienna of the Austrian legum- 
arics, who had remained in exile since the /wlsch of 193.1. 
Almost simultaneously it became known that German tioops 

were massing on the frontier. At 7.3‘> P-;»- , 

radio were addressed for the last time by tlic Chancellor. He 
announced that the march of German troops into Austria had 
been threatened ‘for this hour’ unless he and the Government 
resigned, and unless the President appointed a Cabinet nomin- 
ated by Germany. He was not prepared in this teiiiblc situa- 
tion to shed blood, and had ihereiorc yielded to lorcc and 

* -FUr cin fVci« unci dru.scl.«, unablninKiu- und vn.i.d-. |V.r 
und cinige, O.trrrrich. Fur Frirdm und .ArU a und d.c Gl ul.bcr.-. I.ugunt .Jkr, 

die »ich zu Volk und Vaicrland bekennen. 

HA.A. 
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ordered the Austrian troops to withdraw without resistance. 
He concluded: 

I declare before the world that the reports issued concerning 
disorders created by the workers and the shedding of streams of 
blood, and the assertion that the situation has got out of the control 
of the Government, are lies from A to Z. I take my leave with a 
German word and a German wish — God guard Austria! 

If it was his intention to save Austria from a German invasion 
his sacrifice was made in vain. At 8.15 Dr Seyss-Inquart broad- 
cast the intelligence that the German army was already on its 
way to Vienna. He is understood to have invited them to come 
and preserve order, but the pretext is hardly convincing, in 
view of the fact that by this time the only disturbers of the peace 
were the triumphant Nazis, who immediately swarmed into the 
streets, while the railway stations filled with departing refugees. 
At 10 p.m. mechanized units crossed the frontier, before seven 
o’clock on the following morning German aeroplanes were 
showering on the capital large printed leaflets in which Ger- 
many conveyed her greeting to ‘Her National Socialist Austria 
and the new National Socialist Government’, and very shortly 
afterwards about 1,000 German troops were in occupation 
of the capital. As an eyewitness points out, Seyss-Inquart’s 
Government had only been in existence about five hours, and 
he pertinently inquires, ‘Could those leaflets have been printed 
in that time, distributed to the airsquadrons, brought to Vienna 
and dropped there?’^ Once more, a Saturday found Europe 
suddenly confronted with a Hitlerian yinV accompli. Evidently, 
‘the period of so-called surprises’ was not, as the Fuhrer had 
declared, ‘at an end’. 

There were reports of mechanical break-downs,* but ob- 
servers on the spot were impressed by the evidence of thorough 
and careful organization. 

Reflect [says the eyewitness already cited] that in two da>^ they 
sent seven hundred aeroplanes into Austria . . . and that this vast 
air force landed in Austria as surely as birds homing to their nest, 
every detail of shelter, ground organization, fuel supply, billeting, 
and repairs having been thought out long in advance. . . . Reflect 

* Douglas Rccd, Imanity Fair. London, Cape, xgsfl, p. 396. 

* There is no doubt that a number of tanks, lorries, broke down on the 

advance* 
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that Germany sent something like 200,000 troops of all arms into 
Austria in the course of a long week-end, and that every man went 
to his appointed post and billet as if the invasion had been rehearsed 
a dozen times. Consider that food and fodder and fuel for every man 
and horse and tank and tractor of this great army . . . were available 
without the slightest hitch. ^ 

At the frontier, the examining officials were provided with— 

a thumb-indexed volume containing thousands of names and 
descriptions of people who were to be stopped; Prepared by the 
dreaded German secret police, these volumes appeared m the hands 
of Nazi inquisitors at the frontier a few horn's after the ultimatum. 

About 6 p.m. on that eventful Saturday, Herr Hitler arrived 
at Linz, where, in acknowledging the welcome of Dr Sc>ss- 
Inquart, he declared: 

When I set out from this town I felt in the depth of rny soul 
that it was my vocation and my miss, on given to me b, dcsun> hat 
I should Itring my home country back to the grea Get, nan Rttch. 

I have believed in this mission and I have fulfilkd it. 

While it is impossible to be certain whether the 

actually formed at so distant a date, we may agree that tins 

final declaration on the Austrian question was a 

to the truth than any of the Fuhrer’s utterances ^ ' 

during the previous four years (cf. pp. 57^^. 390> 33o)- ^ 

Fegall'a^blf the union lo which he alluded was no, however 
completed until the next day. when ,t was annou ced ,1 t a 

new law had been decreed, the first and only ‘ " 

of which declared Austria to be a land of the German Retch. 

Finis Austriae. , . , 

No attempt was made to conc.I.ate na tonal ^ 

Austria was at once 

was put in charge of some thousands ol German P“' 'G vl 
made wholesale arrests, and translerred to 7'' 

ail suspected opponents of the new regime. NJ..,; 

Gover^r of the Saar, was eo.nmissioncd to -^Sanue tlte Naz, 
party. The Austrian National Bank was taken oy r by the 
Reichsbank, and the removal frotn Austria of 

schillings in any month, or the 3° 

foreign currency, was prohibited. Major I'cy, the fmincr icc 

* P» itC. 

» Rccd, op. cit.. p. 397^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ 
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Chancellor, with his wife and son, together with other prom- 
inent persons, were reported to have committed suicide. Major 
Fey’s dog appears also to have been shot. The Austrian Jews 
were subjected to every kind of ignominy, insult, and persecu- 
tion. In these circumstances, few will be inclined to attach 
much importance to the plebiscite held on lo April, which 
resulted, as anticipated, in a percentage of 99-73 votes endorsing 
the dt facto situation.’' 

By the annexation of Austria the programme of Mein Kampf 
was brought considerably nearer realization through the 
acquisition of important strategic and economic advantages. 
Direct contact was established with Italy, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia. A wedge was driven deeply into the heart of the Little 
Entente, and the Bohemian and Moravian districts of Czecho- 
slovakia were enclosed as between the jaws of a pair of pincers. 
As was pointed out by Mr Churchill in the House of Commons, 
‘mastery' of Vienna gives to Nazi Germany military and econo- 
mic control of the whole of the communications of south-eastern 
Europe, by road, by river, and by rail’. There was an increase 
in the available man-power of the German army, attained by 
augmenting the population of the Reich by some 6f millions. 
Besides these direct additions to the military strength of Ger- 
many, her internal resources were increased, and her self- 
suflicicncy developed, by the acquisition of the enormous and 
easily worked iron ore deposits of the Alpin-Montan Gesells- 
chaft, of magnesite, for aeroplane manufacture, sufficient for all 
the present needs of the nation, and of a supply of timber ade- 
cpiatc for half the German requirements, which were heavy, 
owing lo the use of pulp and cellulose in making substitutes for 
materials not available at home. The seizure of the Austrian 
bank gave Germany control of some ^{^20,000,000 worth of 
additional gold and foreign exchange. Herr Hitler had also 
enormously increased his economic control of neighbouring 
countries. The proportion of Hungarian foreign trade depend- 
ent on Germany rose from 20 per cent to 43 per cent in imports, 
and from 12 per cent to 44 per cent in e-xports. In Yugoslavia, 
the proportion in imports grew from 16 per cent to 44 per cent. 
About one-third of the total foreign trade of Roumania now 

‘ The vote was taken over the whole Reich, and Austrian opinion was therefore, 
in any case, swamped. Apart from spoilt papers, there were 452,180 negative votes. 
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became dependent on Germany, and similar considerations 
apply to Greece and Turkey. The provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles forbidding the Anschluss were perhaps not so in- 
iquitous or unreasonable as has sometimes been contended. 

Among those who drew grave conclusions from the situation 
were the Scandinavian States, who considered that the time 
had now arrived to declare their policy in the event of war. At 
a meeting of the foreign Ministers of these countries m Oslo 
on 5-6 April, a communique was prepared and issued, declaring 
that these northern States would in all circumstances keep out 
of war, without regard for possible obligations under Article i6 
of the Covenant. This decision, which was ratified by the 
Norwegian Storting on 31 May, was reported by Dr Koht, 
the Foreign Minister of Norway, to the League Assembly in the 

following September. 

The Anglo-Jtalian Agreement 

Herr Hitler evinced some natural nervousness as to the pos- 
sible reactions of his Austrian coup on the mind of Signor 
Mussolini. On 1 1 March he had written him a reassuring letter, 
in which he reminded the Ducc that ‘at a critical hour for Italy 
I demonstrated the strength of my sentiments for you. Do not 
doubt that in the future also nothing will be changed m this 
respect’. He added that the Italian frontiers were henceforth 
as safe from German encroachment as those of France, and, less 
ambiguously, that they ‘would never be touched or quesUoned . 
A telegram which he dispatched on the 13th, Mussolini, I will 
never forget you for this!’ suggests, however an almost hysteri- 
cal relief that the Italian attitude of 1934 not been resumed 
Indeed, the general public in Italy were extremely d.squie cd 
and perplexed at their leader’s apparent mdiffercr.ee to a step 
which he had hitherto taught them to regard as disastrous to 
Italian security. In these circumstances Signor Mussolini be- 
came naturally eager to conclude an Anglo- ta lan agrccmui 
which he could represent as a valuable diplomatic su^css. On 
the other hand, indifference on the Brenner and in the Danubian 
region might be thought to indicate an intention to pursue a 
course in the Mediterranean which might entail conaict with 
the interests of Great Britain; it is therefore not surprising that 
the negotiations following upon Mr Eden s resignation ma c 
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rapid progress, and were, in the words of the British Prime 
Minister, ‘carried on in a spirit of mutual accommodation and 
good will’, with the result that the agreement was signed in 
Rome on i6 April. 

After a protocol recording a desire for permanently friendly 
relations, and the attainment of general peace and security, and 
providing for subsequent negotiations in conjunction with the 
Egyptian Government on frontier delimitations in Africa, the 
terms of the agreement were embodied in eight annexes and an 
exchange of notes. ^ The first annex was a reaffirmation of the 
‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ of January 1937. The second pro- 
vided for an exchange of information as to the movements of 
armed forces in overseas Mediterranean territories, the Red Sea, 
the Gulf of Aden, Egypt, and African territories including 
northern Tanganyika, but apparently excluding western and 
central Libya. The parties agreed not to construct new naval 
or air bases east of longitude 19 E. in the Alcditerrancan or the 
Red Sea without notification. In this part of the agreement the 
balance of advantage apparently rested with Italy, since she 
was a Power geographically situated in the Mediterranean, and 
was placed under no obligation to disclose anything with regard 
to herself, Sicily, or Sardinia; this annex has also been criticized 
as impeding the construction of an adequate base in Cyprus. 
The third annex regulated the position with regard to Arabia 
and certain islands in the Red Sea; treating Italian and British 
interests in this region on an equal footing, and declaring it to be 
in the common interest of both parties that neither they nor any 
other Power should acquire sovereignty or a ‘privileged position 
of a political character’ over the territories of Saudi Arabia or 
the Yemen. 

The three succeeding annexes reaffirmed: 

1. The ban on injurious propaganda. 

2. Italian assurances as to the waters of Lake Tsana in 
Abyssinia as a source of water-supply to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

3. I'he assurance previously given to the League, that natives 
in Italian East Africa should not be compelled to under- 
take military duties other than local policing and terri- 

^ torial defence. 


* Cmd. 5726 of 1 938, 
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The seventh annex dealt ^vith the status of British religious 
bodies in Italian East Africa, and, finally, the eighth re- 
affirmed the intention of both parties to abide by the Con- 
vention of 1888, guaranteeing free use of the Suez Canal in 


peace and war. 

The accompanying exchange of letters announced an 
immediate reduction of the Italian forces in Libya, and the 
intention of Italy to accede to the London Naval Treaty of 1936. 
The more important matters dealt with m this part of the 
agreement were, however, Spain and Abyssinia. Great Britain 
repeated that a settlement of the Spanish question must pre- 
cede the entry into force of the agreement, but announced her 
intention of taking steps at the forthcoming League Council to 
clarify the situation of member States with regard to the recop 
nition of the Italian conquest of Abyssima-m other words, to 
remove an obstacle to such a recognition by herself. Italy con- 
firmed her adherence to the British compromise 
the evacuation of foreign volunteers for Spam, and repeated 
her disclaimer of seeking a territorial, political, or privilege 
economic position in Spanish mainland or overseas possessio 
She undertook in any case at the close of the Spanish war to 
withdraw forthwith all Italian troops and war matcri . 

The Opposition did not fail to point out the extent to which 
the whok agreement consisted of reaffirmations prev.oply 
disregarded undertakings, but it was pnera y c 
served the purpose of allaying any po^si e suspici . 

part of Italy that England harboured X, 

intentions, while its assumptions of Italian good faith, if ra 

optimistic, were sufficiently safeguarded by the ^ 

should not come into force before a ■settlemcn of ‘ Spamsh 
question'. On .6 April, when the agreement was signed a 

«ttlcment of a kind acceptable to Italy seemed 
prospect. On the previous day the forces of General E had 
reached the sea, severing the land connexion e we 
and Valencia, and thus cutting the tcrr.tory retained by ffie 
Spanish Government into two separate portions. c ^ 

the insurgent commander, in a broadcast from S^r^a 
declared, ‘The war is over. Our glonous "".l 

airmen arc now experiencing the last days ° 

The advance of General Franco's army over the whole north- 
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eastern front had, indeed, been so rapid during March and 
April as to suggest that the Government defence was finally 
collapsing. In these circumstances, the condition precedent 
to enforcing the agreement did not seem likely to cause any 
considerable delay. \Vhen, however, at this point, the pace 
of the advance slackened, and the expected end of the war 
receded into a remoter future, the condition assumed a new 
importance. Its existence, if firmly insisted on, forced the 
Italians to choose between the British Agreement and the 
continuance of their intervention in Spain. 

They may not, indeed, have expected that the fulfilment of 
the condition would be rigorously enforced. On 21 February 
Mr Chamberlain had informed the House of Commons that he 
had told Count Grandi 

it was essential that it should not be possible, if we went to the 
League to recommend the approval of the agreement, for it to be 
said that the situation in Spain during the conversations had been 
materially altered by Italy, cither by sending fresh reinforcements to 
Fianco or Ijy failing to implement the arrangements contemplated 
by the British formula. 

During the whole of General Franco’s spring offensive, though 
tiic repeated allegations of the arrival of fresh Italian reinforce- 
ments may not have been sustained by adequate proof, ^ there 
could bo no dispute whatever as to the indebtedness of the 
Spanish insurgents to their Italian allies. This was loudly pro- 
claimed in the Italian press, and on 23 March the National 
Directorate of the Fascist Parly had publicly stressed ‘with 
pride . . . the valour of the legionaries, who arc once again an 
essentia! factor in the victory in Spain.’ This frankness, which 
forced the British Prime Minister to meet Opposition criticism 
with rather fine-spun distinctions between an essential factor 
and a material alteration, tended to revive suspicions that 
Anglo-Italian reconciliation was now less valued by Signor 
Mussolini than by Mr Chamberlain, and that the negotiations 
were assisting railicr than impeding Italian intervention in 
Spain. In these circumstances, if wc may judge from his subse- 
quent impatience. Signor Mussolini seems to have expected that 


^ The arrival of Italian reinforcements does not now seem lo be denied. 
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the stipulated ‘settlement of the Spanish question , which Mr 
Chamberlain refrained from closely defining, would either be 
waived or subjected to an agreeably clastic interpretation, but 
in this he was disappointed. With the support of all parties, the 
British Government continued to insist on the Spanish settle- 
ment as a sine qua non. 

In fact their main object, the demonstration of a friendly 
intention, had been achieved by the signature of the agree- 
ment, particularly after Lord Halifax, the new Foreign Secre- 
tary, at the meeting of the League Council on 12 May, liad 
made it clear that Great Britain was really prepared, as part of 
a policy of general appeasement, to recognize tiie Italian con- 
quest of Abyssinia. Any hope of a simultaneous reconciliation 
with Germany had been removed by Herr Hitler s action m 
Austria, and if there had originally been a design ol breaking 
the Bcrlin-Rome Axis the impracticability of any such achieve- 
ment was made clear by Herr Hitler’s reception in Italy at tlic 
beginning of May. There was therefore, from the British stand- 
point, no longer any hurry about bringing the agreement into 
force; the matter of immediate urgency was to succeed in 
putting into elTcct the plan for the withdrawal of foreign assist- 
ance from Spain: for this purpose, insistence on the condition 
attached to the agreement was a usclui lever. 

Progress on the Xon-Intervention Conwiiltce 
The practical adoption of the withdrawal scheme was 
rendered desirable not only because ol the danger o inter 
national conflict inherent in the presence of t cimn 

on both sides in the Spanish civil war, or from the strain to 
which the Anglo-Italian Agreement was exposed so long as the 
Italians were likely to yield to the temptation to inleiAcne m 
a way which could not be camouflaged or ignouc , )ut a so 
because of the inconveniences ari^ing Ironi the at t t lat tie 
belligerent rigiits of the two Spanish jiaitics 'y not iiUer 
nationally recognized. General I ranco and his siipporu-rs, 
deprived as they were of tlie right to establish a iitogmztc 
blockade or to visit and search neutral shipping m the wm-zone, 
had endeavoured to get out ol their difliculty by met 10 s \\ 11c i 
were clearly illegal, and yet calculated to establish a dangerous 
precedent. The submarine outrages of 1937. l^-ading to the 
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Nyon Conference, have already been mentioned: after some 
respite, a fresh instance of this lawless behaviour occurred on 
31 Januar>', when the British steamer Endymion was torpedoed 
by a submarine off Cartagena, and sank in four minutes. 
Instructions were thereupon issued to attack any submarine 
found submerged in the western Mediterranean. But this did 
not prevent a variant of the same procedure, which was so 
commonly practised during May and June as to raise a very 
serious problem. This consisted in bombing and in many 
instances machine-gunning from the air ships in Spanish 
Government harbours, under circumstances which left no doubt 
that the offence was deliberate, and not the accidental result of 
operations against the ports in question. In some instances, 
similar outrages took place outside territorial waters, but here 
it was possible for the British na\7 to afford some protection. 
Ships in harbour could not, however, be so defended without 
incurring a charge of active intervention. A further complica- 
tion w'as due to the fact, or well-grounded suspicion, that most 
of the attacks were the work of Italian airmen, operating from 
a base in Majorca. It was very difficult to induce the British 
public to believe that such conduct was consistent with the 
idea of Anglo-Italian friendliness which it was desirable to 
foster. The quotation seemed appropriate: 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 

But — why did you kick me downstairs? 

To place General Franco in the position of a recognized bel- 
ligerent would remove even the shadow of the plea of necessity 
under which such behaviour was extenuated. It was there- 
fore increasingly urgent to proceed with the British com- 
promise plan (sec p. 440)* 

An argument enabling progress to be obstructed lay in the 
fact that the French had for some time more or less admittedly 
opened their frontier for the passage of war-supplies^ to the 
Spanish Government. This was treated as a serious grievance 
by the foreign intcrv’cners on the other side. There is reason to 
think that "this difficulty was rather forcibly pointed out by 
Great Britain to France, though the exercise of actual pressure, 
widely alleged and universally believed by the French, was 
denied by the British Government. Whether spontaneously or 
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otherwise, the French Government on 13 June took steps 
securely to close the Pyrenean frontier. After this, the Non- 
Intervention Committee made rapid progress, and on 5 July a 
resolution was adopted providing a detailed scheme for the 
application of the British plan of 14 J^^V ^ 937 - Commissions 
having been sent to Spain to count the foreign elements on both 
sides, evacuation of these volunteers was gradually to be com- 
pleted by the hundredth day from final adoption of the resolu- 
tion and its acceptance by both the Spanish parties. Belligerent 
rights with certain specified restrictions were to be accorded 
when 10,000 volunteers had been evacuated from the side 
found to possess the smaller number, and a proportionately 
larger number from the other side. Provisions were laid down 
for observation by land, at sea, and in the air. Finally, there 
were financial provisions covering the cost of implementing the 
scheme. At the meeting of 5 July, the representatives of France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy paid over a sum of ^50,000 
towards the initial cost. At the time it was impossible, in view 
of previous disappointments, to describe this progress othci wise 
than in the cautious language used by The Times, as the upln ^ 
path, scarcely yet begun, that may lead to a Spanish sciilemcnt, 
and General Franco’s refusal, published on 22 August, to accept 
ihe plan, which the Spanish Government had appro\ed, wii x 
minor reservations, almost a month earlier, justified the cautious 

pessimism of this estimate. 

The Czfchoslovakian Crisis 

Almost from the time of Herr Hitler’s advent to power in 
^ 933 . and certainly from the date of his reoccupation of the 
Rhineland, observers of the European situation were inclined 
to regard Czechoslovakia as the most serious danger-point ori 
the Continent. After the absorption of Austria, no one could 
entertain the smallest doubt as to the critical nature of the 
situation. 

The existence of such a State as Czechoslovakia is extremely 
difficult to justify if the sole criterion applied is the priiu iple of 
self-determination. It reproduced in miniature the racial jig- 
saw of the pre-war Austro-Hungarian Empire. According to 
the census figures of 1930, its composition, in round numbers, 
was as follows: 
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Czechs 

Germans 

Slovaks 

Magyars 

Ruthenians 

Poles . 


7,447,000 

3,231,600 

2,309»ooo 

691,900 

549,000 

81,700 


Thus the Czechs could claim the position of a dominant 
majority only by treating the Slovaks as identical with them- 
selves: these, however, though racially similar, had a separate 
history under Hungarian rule from the eleventh to the twentieth 
century, and there existed among them a by no means negli- 
gible movement for home rule. 

The different races catalogued above, though distributed in 
a way which made the construction of separate administrative 
boundaries difficult if not impossible, were, broadly speaking, 
not blended but in occupation of portions of territory capable 
of fairly precise definition. If we dissect the tadpole form which 
the state assumed on the map, the head, corresponding to 
Bohemia and Moravia, was a Czech brain with a German rash 
on its face and skin, and a virulent but isolated patch in the 
back of the neck, to the south of Silesia. The body was Slovak, 
with a Polish infection of the spine and a belly full of indigest- 
ible Magyars. The slender tail was Ruthenian. To Germany, 
the position of Bohemia and Moravia, the parts of the country 
in which she was interested, was not that of a Czech majority 
and a German minority, but of a small Czech island in an 
immense Teutonic ocean. After the Anschluss with Austria, 
that island was almost surrounded by the rising tide of Nazidom. 

The application of the principle of racial self-determination 
to Czechoslovakia was therefore bound to involve its complete 
disintegration. Even Czech and Slovak could only cling pre- 
cariously to each other by one slender arm, and the districts 
which they would retain would be neither strategically nor 
economically viable. Nor did it seem any longer possible to 
establish a cantonal system on the Swiss model,- as was sug- 
gested by some of the founders of the State at the time of the 
Peace Conference. This solution would in any case have been 
difficult owing to the shape and distribution of the administra- 
tive units, but after the rise of German National Socialism con- 
flicting theories of government, and the existence of external ties 
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incompatible with internal loyalty, made any such system 
clearly unworkable. The centrifugal forces would greatly have 
exceeded the centripetal. 

Looked at, however, from the standpoint of the European 
balance of power, with an eye influenced by strategic considera- 
tions, the picture became a very different one. Czechoslovakia 
then assumed the appearance of an important bulwark against 
the threat of German hegemony. The words attributed to 
Bismarck might be recalled— ‘Who holds Bohemia is master of 
Europe’. If she succumbed, it might be difficult indeed to 
escape the nightmare of European diplomats, the domination o 
the whole Continent by a single Power. To France in particular 
the friendly democracy of Czechoslovakia was the one e ement 
in her post-war alliances which remained trustwort . s ic was 
a most important link in Franco-Soviet co-opciation, an an 
invaluable centre, in the event of war, for a ra lating attac 
by air upon the principal nerve-centres of eastern Germany. 
France, therefore, as she repeatedly and emphatically dcclaicd, 
must be expected to intervene for the defence o ^zci lo 
Slovakian integrity: since the rcoccupation of the Rhine and 
she could only do this by enlarging the struggle to t ic sea c o 
a European war: it seemed therefore a vital interest of Great 
Britain, as a country involved in the fate of I'lance, as a coun ry 
threatened by a Germany dominating Euiopc ant rein orct 
by the products and munitions of Bohemia, anc as a coun ry 
desirous of peace, to do her best to ensure that no attack upon 
Czechoslovakian independence took place. er o iga ions 
under the Covenant, for what they were worth, invoked a 
similar policy. Since it was generally assumed t lat t ic zee is 
themselves would not surrender without a slrugg c, ^ 
upon their country entailed the overwhelming pro a i i y o a 
general war. Czechoslovakia might well be t ic cr la o 


“on?heSr"hand, intervention in Cttechoslovakin seemed in 

many ways to be precisely the sort of risk which azi eii . y 

was likely to take. The obstacle whicli tlic existence of tins btatc 
imposed to the path of Germany’s castwar expansion o 
domination, and the facilities which she provided as 
hostile air attack, made it unlikely that Hitleiian ‘ ^ 

could ever be permanently reconciled to the mdepen cn 
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embarrassing a neighbour. By his rcfortification of the Rhine- 
land Herr Hitler had made it extremely difficult for France to 
come effectively to the rescue. The ‘barrier’ policy of Poland 
and Roumania stood in the way of assistance to the victim from 
Soviet Russia. Great Britain had made it clear that she was for 
peace at almost any price. The chances of League inter\'ention 
seemed negligible. Except at the tip of her Ruthenian tail, 
where Czechoslovakia marched with Roumania, she was sur- 
rounded by indifferent or unfriendly neighbours. Finally, the 
grievances of the German minority could at almost any time 
be made a pretext for intcr\’cntion sufficiently plausible to 
divide and weaken external sympathies. Czechoslovakia was a 
tempting field for another sudden fait accompli. 

It is therefore not surprising that in almost ever)' quarter the 
immediate reaction to the Austro-German Anschluss was — 
‘Czechoslovakia next!’ As early as 24 March, Mr Chamberlain, 
though refusing to give a specific guarantee, uttered an impres- 
sive warning as to the probable consequences of aggression in 
that quarter: 

If war broke out, it would be unlikely to be confined to those who 
have assumed such obligations. ... It would be well within the 
bounds of probability that otlier countries, besides those which were 
parties to the original dispute, would almost immediately become 
involved. This is especially true in the case of t^^'o countries like 
Great Britain and Fraticc, with long associations of friendship, with 
interests closely interwoven, devoted to the same ideals of democratic 
liberty, and determined to uphold them. 

In quarters subject to Nazi influence there was the same expec- 
tation with a different emphasis. Sudeten Germans greeted one 
another with the watchword — ‘Im Mai die Tschechoslowakei!’ 
Speaking at Carlsbad on 23 April, Herr Hcnlein, the leader of 
the Sudeten German Parly, put forward eight demands, which 
he presented as a minimum. Among these were full autonomy 
for the German areas, with complete liberty to profess German 
nationality and political pliilosophy. He also demanded a 
‘complete revision of Czech foreign policy’ with special refer- 
ence to the Russian alliance, and openly declared that his policy 
was inspired by the principles and ideas of National Socialism. 
The German press simultaneously assumed a hostile and min- 
atory tone. 
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Before the end of April, the accumulating evidence of the 
danger of the situation led to conversations between the repre- 
sentatives of the British and French Governments, who met in 
London on 28 and 29 April. Here, as on the occasion of the 
Rhineland crisis, the voice of France advocated a resolute stand 
against further German aggression, while that of the British 
Government counselled caution and restraint. In M. Daladier s 
opinion, ‘war could only be avoided if Great Britain and France 
made their determination quite clear to maintain the peace of 
Europe by respecting the liberties and the rights of independent 
peoples. ... If, however, we were once again to capitulate 
when faced by another threat, wc should then have prepared 
the way for the very war we wished to avoid’. He desired that 
both countries should at once make a firm declaration to Ger- 
many that, while prepared to urge Czcclioslovakia to make all 
reasonable concessions, they were determined to support the 
Czechoslovak Government and prevent the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia. M. Bonnet considered that in the view of the 
Fuhrer and his immediate entourage ‘ it was simply a question 
of removing Czechoslovakia from the map of Europe , they 
would not therefore be satisfied by any legitimate alleviation of 
Sudeten grievances. France must respect her engagement with 
Czechoslovakia, though ‘if France remained alone, the situation 
must be uncertain; but if solidarity existed between I ranee and 
Great Britain they could ensure tlie success of their views . 
The policy advocated by M. Daladier was described by Mr 
Chamberlain as ‘bluff’: 


One had only to look at the map. Czechoslovakia was sun ounded 
by German territory on three sides. ... In such circumstances, how 
would it be possible to save Czechoslovakia? In such a situation, 
were wc to say to Germany that we would not tolerate her con- 
tinued progress in Europe and that the mom<-nt had come to call 
a halt; and that, if Germany were to lake certain steps, wc would 
then declare war? 

^Vere wc sufficiently powerful to make victory certain? Frankly 
he did not think wc were ... At this moment he was certain 
public opinion in Great Britain would not allow His Majesty s 

Government to take such a risk.’ 

Lord Halifax took the same line: 
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If he had rightly undci*stood M. Bonnet, the latter had asked 
whether, after Dr Bcncs had informed His Majesty’s Government 
of the concessions which he was prepared to make, and the latter 
had found tlicm reasonable, His Majesty’s Government would then 
be prepared, in the event of the rejection of these concessions by 
Germany and of a German attack on Czechoslovakia to accept an 
obligation to defend Czechoslovakia against the results of such 
German aggression. If this was M. Bonnet's question, he could only 
answer that, for the reasons already given, it would be impossible 
to accept such a commitment. 

In these circumstances, the discussion could only reveal a 
fundamental di\crgcnce between French and British views on 
policy and leave France uncertain of British support in the event 
of being called upon to fulfil her treaty obligations towards 
Czechoslovakia.* 

On 20-21 May, on the eve of the Czechoslovak municipal 
elections, tlie tension reached a critical climax. There were 
rc])orts of disquieting movements of German troops on the 
fronlier, as to which reassuring explanations were given to the 
British ambassador in Berlin on the 20th; but these seem to 
have failed to carry complete conviction, since they had to be 
repeated in response to a further inquiry on the following day. 
In Clzcch circles there was a general conviction that a putsch was 
imminent, and a partial mobilization was ordered which is 
believed to ha\e lu-lpcd to save the situation. The tension was 
increased by an iiuideiit on 21 May, in which two Sudeten 
Germans were shot dead while attempting to pass a frontier 
j)osl wiiluHii halting in response to a challenge. The French 
Governineni announced that its obligations in the event of 
aggression would be fulfilled up to the hilt, and Great Britain 
was undersiood to have adopted an altitude of equal firmness. 
Ill those eireumstanccs, this crisis, and the ensuing elections, 
passed i*ff wilhoul disturbance, but a general impression pre- 
vailed that a most serious situation was very narrowly averted. 
I hese sus})icions were not dispelled by subsequent German 
ultcranees, in partieular by a .speech addressed to a huge 
audience by Dr Goebbcls on 21 June, in wliich he said: ‘We 

' For a tull irporl rf these Aaglo-Frcncli conversations, sec Woodward, E. L., 
ami K. Ihuh r. Docu^^utits fn JiriitA/t rorrign Policy, 'I hird Series, vol. i, *93^* 
Ltmdon, ll.M.S.O., pp. 
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will not look on much longer while 3,500,000 Germans are 
maltreated. We saw in Austria that one race cannot be separ- 
ated into two countries, and we shall soon see it somewhere else. 

By the month of August tht attention of all concerned was 
concentrated upon the task of achieving a satisfactor>’ solution 
of the minorities problem, especially that of the German 
minority. The Czechoslovak Government were busy ^vlth the 
preparation of a ‘Nationalities Statute’, in which they professed 
to have gone as far as was compatible with national security 
and independence (some say even farther), to satisfy Icguimaic 
grievances. The Sudeten Germans retaliated with a memoran- 
dum of fourteen points, and it was evident that a gap of lorm- 
midablc dimensions still separated the two sides. To assist m 
bridging this gap, or to defer a crisis by keeping negotiations 
alive as long as possible, the British Government dispatched 
Lord Runciman to Prague, a diplomatic move which \\ as very 
generally approved. There remained, however, a doubt in 
many minds as to whether the Sudeten question was the majoi 
Czechoslovak problem. In the opinion of a very wise o server 

of the international scene, 


It was never a major problem, and it is less than ever a maj 
problem today. So far as the larger issues are concerned, the 
grievances of the German minority in the Histone Provinces arc 
simply a pretext. If they did not exist they would have needed to 

be created or invented. 

If this diagnosis was true, the most admirable settlement which 
Lord Runciman might assist in arranging could cHcct no moic 
than a temporary alleviation. Ihe external clangor uou recur 
at any moment when the statesmen of Europe were lacking in 

wisdom, in vigilance, or in courage. r 1 i 

During August and September the atmosphere of the Czecho- 
slovak situation became charged with cvcr-incrcasing tension. 
As Lord Lloyd stated in the House of Lords, there was consider- 
able evidence that the German Government were deterinincd 
from the first to foment and exploit the discontent o lie 
Sudetens, and to bring the crisis to a head about t ie ( 
this actually occurred. 'Phis has now been placed beyond doubt 
by the public admission of Herr Hitler and his associates. Ihc 


1 Sir Alfred Zimmem, InUrnalional Affairs, Ju\y 1938. P- 467- 


h.i.a. 
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Czechoslovak Government made great and continuous efforts 
to meet the claims of their German minority in an accom- 
modating spirit, but the latter showed no disposition whatever 
to compromise. In the meanwhile the prevailing uneasiness 
was increased by German army manoeuvres on an unpre- 
cedented scale — involving the mobilization of over a million 
men— and by the conscription of labour for intensive work on 
the Rhineland fortifications. The controlled German press 
simultaneously did all in its power to exacerbate the situation 
by emphasizing, exaggerating, and inventing ‘incidents in 
Czechoslovakia, and by persistent vituperation of the Czech 
Government. On 27 August Sir John Simon, at Lanark, 
reiterated Mr Ghamberlain’s warning of 24 March (see p. 466). 
On I September Herr Henlein, the Sudeten leader, visited 
Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden. Five days later. Dr Bene 3 handed 
to the Sudeten leaders an amended plan, which, in Lord 
Runciman’s opinion, and in that of the more responsible 
Sudeten leaders, ‘embodied almost all the requirements of the 
Carlsbad eight points, and with a little clarification and exten- 
sion could have been made to cover them in their entirety 
However, ‘the very fact that they were so favourable operated 
against their chances, with the more extreme members of the 
Sudeten German party’. ^ On 7 September an incident at 
Moravska Ostrava, in which a Sudeten deputy was struck by 
a Czech policeman, and some minor clashes between German 
demonstrators and the authorities led to some temporaiy 
arrests, was made the pretext by the Sudeten party for suspend- 
ing if not breaking off negotiations, though disciplinary action 
against the police was promised by the Czech Government. 
Negotiations were resumed on 10 September, and agreement 
was very nearly reached, but a speech by Herr Hitler at the 
Nuremberg party rally on 12 September was the signal for 
immediate outbreaks of disorder, amounting in effect to a 
revolution in the Egcr-Asch district. The emergency measures 
decreed by the Czechoslovak Government were met by an 
ultimatum from Herr Henlein. Some fighting ensued, wiA 
loss of life on both sides, and Lord Runciman decided that his 
functions as a mediator were at an end, since ‘the connexion 
between the chief Sudeten leader and the Government of the 

> Cmd. 5847 of 1938, p. 4. 
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Reich had become the dominant factor in the situation; the 

dispute was no longer an internal one . 

Prospects of European peace became at once extremely 
precarious, and on 15 September Mr Chamberlain flew to 
Germany and interviewed the Fuhrer at Bcrchtcbgadcn. By 
this time Lord Runciman, according to his report written on 
21 September, had become convinced that, though at the time 
of his arrival the more moderate Sudeten leaders still desired 
a settlement within the frontiers of the Czechoslovak State, 
‘those frontier districts between Czechoslovakia and Germany 
where the Sudeten population is in an important majority should 
be given full right of self-determination at once’.' But lor 
territory where the German majority was not so important he 
advocated a solution on the lines of the amended plan of tlie 
Czechoslovak Government. After listening to Herr Hiller, 
however, Mr Chamberlain favoured a more drastic solution. 
A conference was held in London with M. Daia icr an 
Bonnet, at which the British and French statesmen agreed to 
support a proposal that all districts containing over 50 per cent 
of German inhabitants (i.e. any absolute majority) should be 
directly transferred to Germany without p e Jiscite. ic 
dangers and practical difhcultics of plebiscites in the existing 
situation were so great that they met with no support m we 
informed and responsible quarters. The divergence lom -ore 
Runciman’s proposal is not without importance, or w 
the transfer of an important majority could be justi icc as o 
forming to the principle of self-determination, a bare majority 
of German inhabitants, many of whom were oppoM o 
with the Reich, meant presumably an absolute majon > o 
population which did not desire the course 
respects, however, the proposal conformed to ' 

recommendations. Czechoslovakia’s existing treaties of 
were to be replaced by an international guaran cc o 
reduced frontiers against unprovoked aggression, w iic i 
French and British Govcrnmenls recognized that tlic L./c - 
Slovak Government wa.s justified in denuindiiig, anc m w ik 
they declared themselves prepared to join. t 
the Czechoslovak Government was requeslc , 

l8th to give a reply not later than the following Wednesday. 

* Cmd. 5847 of 19:58. P- 
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The recipients of this message at first demurred but. in spite 
of what they regarded as the ‘many unworkable features of the 
plan, they were eventually persuaded to accept it, beiiig led 
understand that they would otherrvise stand alone m the event 
of war, but that it was the end of the demaiids to be made upoii 
them and that ‘it followed from the Anglo-French pressure that 
these two Powers would accept responsibility for our reduced 
frontiers and would guarantee us their support in the event o 

our being feloniously attacked ^ ,, v * j tuje 

French public opinion is said generally to have accepted tins 

solution as a ‘shameful necessity’, though three members o 
M. Daladier’s Government were gravely dissausfied and were 
reported to have tendered their resignations, and Genera 
Faucher. a distinguished French soldier, repudiated his 
nationality and asked to be accepted as a Czechoslovak 
M Hodza’s Government in Czechoslovakia resigned 
accepting the terms proposed, and was succeeded by “ ^one 
under General Sirovy, which, however, declared 
by the decision of its predecessor. Perhaps the 
effect of the step taken was to encourage Hungary and Poland 

to prefer their claims to a share in 

tives of these countries at once conferred with Herr Huler, and 
when Mr Chamberlain once more flew over for a further inte - 
view with the Fuhrer at Godesberg he found to his surprise that 
Herr Hitler was now demanding much more onerous terms. 
He had now espoused the cause of Polish 

determination-, and in a memorandum in the ^ 

ultimatum which he gave to Mr Chamberlain on ^ 3 September 
to forward to Prague, he now made the following demands. 

1. Withdrawal of all Czech forces, including police 
ollicials, from an area defined in an f 

corresponding to the whole area to be ceded, and the cession 

of this area to Germany on i October. 

2 'I lu- territory- to be handed over in its existing state, with all 
ff)riificatiom and commercial installations, railway rolh g 
Slock, &c., and without the removal of foodstuffs, cattle, or ra 

materials. 

t Cmd. 5O47 PP- * 7 - .. Hilary mission to Czrcho- 

• General Faucher had been head of the rrenen nui j 

Slovakia, and had lived there for many years. 
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3. The discharge of all Sudeten Germans scr^'ing in the Czecho- 
slovak military or police forces and of all German political 

4. Final delimitation to be decided by a plebiscite under the 
control of an international commission and settled by a 
German-Czech or an international commission. 

These terms were rejected by the Czechoslovak Government 

as ‘absolutely and unconditionally unacceptable . 

shocked the British Prime Minister, who ‘bitterly reproached 

the Fiihrcr, and 

declared that the language and manner of the document . . . would 
profoundly shock public opinion in neutral countries. 

He further said: 

I am sure that an attempt to occupy forthwith by German troops 
areas which will become part of the Reich at once in pnncip e, an 
very shortly afterwards by formal delimitation, ^^ou >c con < mne 
as an unnecessary display of force. . . - The Czech Oovermnen 
cannot, of course, withdraw their forces . • . so ong as y 
faced with the prospect of forcible invasion. 

The Godesberg Conference accordingly broke down, and with 
Mr Chamberlain’s return England and other countries pre- 
pared for inevitable and imminent war. 1 he fleet was mo 1 
ized, and anti-aircraft territorials were called up or .service. 
Whether as a result of this demonstration of 
a request now put forward by Signor Mussolini, err ^ 1 , 

however, now modified his attitude to the j)oint o agrccin,-, 
a Four-Power Conference of the representatives of 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, to be held in unit 10 
29 September, and this Conference succeeded lor the line b( g 
in preserving peace by an agreement arrived at an si,^ 1 
the course of that day. The Munich Agreement. 
accompanied by an Anglo-German detl.iration .^lou 
war in the settlement of their dilferent es, succeeded in im^ 
ing in certain respects the conditions ol the Godesberg n 
andum. Herr Hitler was allowed his military occupa 
in five instalments spread between i and 10 to 

simultaneously on i October over the whole of the 

be ceded. It must be noted, however, that the s in . 

Czechs was not very materially longer between 29 cp 
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and 10 October than between 23 September (date of the 
Godesberg memorandum) and i October, and portions of the 
occupation took place on much shorter notice. The final line 
of German occupation was to be fixed, not by Herr Hitler s 
map, but by an international commission. This commission, 
however, consisted of representatives of the two Axis Powers, of 
Great Britain and France, whose will to defend Gzechoslovak 
interests had not proved conspicuous, and of CzechoslovaHa 
herself in a minority of one. In these circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that the correspondence between the boundary 
claimed by the Fuhrer and that fixed by the commission was so 
close that the differences are not readily apparent. The con- 
dition that the territory was to be handed over as it stood 
modified to the extent of permitting the removal of foodstuffs, 
cattle, or raw material, if the owners could find time or oppor- 
tunity to do so. More reasonable terms were agreed upon for 
the plebiscite areas, though the idea of holding plebiscites was 
almost immediately abandoned. Finally the agreement pro- 
vided for a right of option into and out of the transferred 
territories, and the exchange of populations. On the whole, 
however, the divergences from the original Anglo-French pro- 
posals were more striking than the differences from the o es 

berg memorandum. ... j 

The Governments of France and Great Britain reiterated 

their willingness to enter into an international guarantee oi the 
new frontiers of Czechoslovakia against unprovoked aggression, 
in which Germany and Italy professed themselves wilhng to 
join when the question of the Polish and Hungarian minorities 
had been settled. Meanwhile the Poles occupied Teschen by 
a successful threat of invasion, and no country interfered with 
them. Hungary at the same time put forward extensive 
revisionist claims in a more decent manner. It did not seem 
likely that the mangled remains of Czechoslovakia would offer 
such temptation to an aggressor as to call into operaUon the 
international guarantee. Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 

In recognition of her sacrifices, Czechoslovakia asked for a 
loan and was offered by Great Britain an immediate advance 
of Xio million. While no more could reasonably be asked of 
tins country, the losses sustained under the Munich terms were, 
of course, immeasurably heavier. 
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There can be no doubt that the steps taken by Mr Chamber- 
lain and M. Daladier for the preservation of peace were^ in 
accord with the overwhelming sentiment of public opinion 
in their two countries. Majority opinion, at any rate at the 
moment, probably endorsed the view of The Times that No 
conqueror returning from a victory on the battlefield has come 
home adorned with nobler laurels than Mr Chamberlain from 
Munich yesterday’. In fact, except for the Czechoslovak State, 
whose sacrifice was consummated by the resignation of er 
President, Dr Bene§, all the parties had solid grounds for satis- 
faction. Signor Mussolini had the pleasure of seeing the affairs 
of Europe regulated by his cherished Four-Power Pact. As or 
Herr Hitler, unless his conscience pricked him with the recol- 
lection of his assurance on 1 3 March that he had no designs 
against the integrity of Czechoslovakia, he might congratulate 
himself on achieving his masterpiece in the accurate computa- 
tion of risks, when once more a Saturday saw his armies marc 
ing unresisted into an extension of German territory. 


» The extent to which the optimistic diagnosis of the situation, widely 
at the time, differed from tlic reality has now been made clear y t c rc\c ’ 
the Nuremberg trial, of Hiller's remarks to his supreme commanders at a seer 

meeting held on 23 November 1939: . . .■ c a 

‘It was clear to me from the first moment that I could not be sa >s 
Sudeten German territory. That was only a partial solution. c 
march into Bohemia was made. Then followed the erection of t ic ro c 

with that the basis of the action against Poland was l.»id. 1 u., ,1,,. fnllow- 

Further light on the realities of the Czechoslovak simaiion is shed by the follow 

ing passage from the Nuremberg judgement (Cmd. C9b4 ° > 94 > ^rv 

•On all May 1938, Hitler ordered that preparations should be made 
action against Czechoslovakia by a October. ... On 30 ’ , . • 

»ipcd by Hitler declared his “unalterable decision to sm;ish Czechoslo y 

n^iliury action in the near future’*/ . . • • ^ 

A feature of the situation unrealized at the time is the pessiiui> ‘ 
Prospecuofthb policy cntcruincd by the highest military 
Genera! Beck, in particular, the Chief of the General Staff, m a 
drawn up in July, urged that Hiller ‘should be made to stop the P^'P^ 
has ordered for war. . . . For the present I consider it hope 

•hared by all my C^artermasters General and d< p.irtmenf.i c im > o against 
Staff who would have to deal with Uic preparation and execution o 

Czechoslovakia.* 
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THE LAST YEAR OF PEACE 

The Policy of Appeasement 

T he policy of ‘appeasement’, of which Munich was the 
culminating and final expression, has suffered such 
debasement of meaning in the light of events that it is 
the more necessary for the student to make a serious effort to 
appreciate fairly the reasons which prompted it. He should 
realize that, whether right or wrong, it was a definite and 
deliberate policy, and not, as many would-be defenders of 
the Munich agreement have represented, a mere subterfuge 
necessitated by the inadequate state of the British preparations 
for war. It is indeed astonishing that this explanation should 
have been so popular with many of Mr Chamberlain’s unofficial 
supporters. If their case were true, as to which most of them had 
no accurate means of knowledge, it hardly amounted to a 
defence of a Government which had held the reins of office 
securely during all, and more than all, the time during which 
Germany was raising her armed strength practically from zero. 
But in fact, whatever the state of the British forces in 1938, their 
weakness can hardly have been the determining ground of the 
policy pursued. It is clear that, after the meeting in Godcsberg, 
Great Britain was expecting to fight, and irrevocably com- 
mitted, if Hitler failed to modify the attitude which he had, at 
this stage, taken up. This left the question of peace or war out 
of our own control, and it is difficult to believe that the Govern- 
ment would have placed itself in this situation had it felt 
altogether unprepared to fight. It is, moreover, doubtful 
whether the forces which eventually took the field against 
Germany in 1 939, in spite of any additions made to the strength 
of Great Britain, were more formidable than those a\’ailable at 
the time of Munich, when they would have included not only 
the thirty to forty finely equipped divisions of Czechoslovakia, 
but, according to its declared intentions, the power of the 
Soviet Union as well. 

It is only fair to Mr Chamberlain to suggest that the motives 
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which actuated him were quite different. The whole course of 
the negotiations shows him, while comparatively indifferent to 
the conditions of the settlement, firmly resolved that it should 
be brought about through the machinery of conference, and not 
as a concession to naked force. This he considered that he had 
achieved at Munich. In his repeated insistence on ‘carr>ang 
out the principles already agreed upon in an orderly fashion 
and free from the threat of force’ lies the real clue to his policy. 
To secure a conference of the Great Powers of Europe, settling 
their differences round a table, Mr Chamberlain was willing 
to pay a very high price. Even if he had unquestionably been 
in control of overwhelming military strength, the policy uc 
he pursued would probably have been on the same lines, 
though he would doubtless have driven a harder bargain. 
Throughout his whole tenure of office, down to March 1939, 
he followed, with obstinate sincerity, a consistent even if a mis- 
taken line. He was a man singularly free from political oppor- 
tunism, and he undoubtedly felt complete conviction as to the 

rightness of the course which he pursued. ^ 

That course was an endeavour to escape from the real inter- 
national anarchy’ following on the collapse of the 
system, by a return to the earlier alternative oi a Concert of the 
Great European Powers. It is true that this akeinaiivc was no 
more available than the other, if the diciaiois weie as un- 
scrupulous and faithless as Mr Chamberlain’s opponents con- 
sidered them, or their ambitions as unlimited as was suspected. 
But, on this hypothesis, the dismal alternatives scemcc to 3e. 
continued international anarchy culminating m war, or a 
prospect of war in the immediate future. Mr Chambeiiain s 
mind revolted from what he called ‘this bleak an arren 
policy of the inevitability of war’. He preferred to act on the 
assumption, which also had numerous and distinguished sup- 
porters in England, that both Hitler’s and Mussolini s aspiia- 
tions were confined to the rcdrcssal of certain limin. gi le^ ances, 
and that, if these were satisfied, they could be brought to sit 
round a conference tabic in the traditional way, and that a 
general and peaceful European settlement^ might thus he 
achieved. The policy which he consequently ado])led was, in 
its general lines, unexceptionable, assuming the correctness o 
the diagnosis on which it was based, and the situation was 
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certainly such as to make an effort of the kind desirable, pro- 
vided that, in view of the obvious probability of war, important 
strategic bastions were not successively surrendered, or the 
prestige and honour of the nation jeopardized. It was in fact 
in its diagnosis and in its application rather than its principles 
that the policy of ‘appeasement’ was most open to criticism. 
Such criticism was certainly aroused by the Czechoslovakian 
settlement. 


England after Munich 

After the burst of natural, but perhaps rather hysterical, 
enthusiasm with which Great Britain hailed the unexpected 
respite provided by the Munich agreement, public opinion 
showed itself to be sharply and even acrimoniously divided. 
Wherever two or three were gathered together, the merits of 
the settlement were sure to be discussed, and old friendships 
were strained and long-standing ties of party allegiance 
broken to an extent seldom experienced in this country. A 
large majority still defended the agreement, though the need 
for intensified defence preparation was generally recognized, 
and the numbers of those who expressed unqualified approval 
or even pride in the achievement, though still considerable, 
tended to diminish. 

Regarded qualitatively, the critics of Munich were more 
impressive. Those whom the public had learnt to regard as 
experts on the conditions of central or south-eastern Europe - 
the foreign correspondents of the press and other publicists 
^vcre mostly to be found in their ranks, and the authorities of 
Chatham House, seeking, as always, to preserve a just balance 
in their discussions, found an almost if not quite insuperable 
difliculty in securing an effective unofficial champion of 
Government policy. In the House of Commons debate on the 
Munich settlement, the critics, apart from member of the 
regular opposition, included hir Duff Cooper, who resigned his 
office as First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr Churchill, Mr Eden, 
Lord Cranborne, Mr Amcry, and Mr Harold Nicolson, but it 
would perhaps be invidious to institute a comparison of these 
names with the list of those who defended the agreement. 

The dissatisfied minority further compensated for its numeri- 
cal inferiority by greater confidence and conviction. From the 
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nature of the case the supporters of the Munich agreement were 
on far less certain ground, and forced, for the most part, to 
adopt a defensive attitude. Hitler’s gains were patent, and the 
sacrifice of Czechoslovakia was an undeniable fact, but Mr 
Chamberlain’s claim to have achieved ‘peace for our time’ 
remained a matter of personal opinion which only the future 
could confirm or refute. Indeed, in the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister almost immediately qualified the optimism of 
his forecast by admitting that — ‘we have only laid the founda- 
tions of peace. The superstructure is not even begun’, and by 
urging the intensification of national rearmament. Ihc most 
prominent supporter of his policy, Sir John Simon, was even 
less positive. 

It can only be for history [he said] to decide hereafter whetlier the 
things that wore done at Munich the other day lead, as we all of us 
everywhere in this House hope they will, to better things, or wlieiher 
the prognostications of increasing evil will prove to be justified, 

and he concluded by urging the Commons, in tlic words of 
Shelley, 

to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

a quotation which does not seem to provide a vciy fiini 
foundation for confidence. Mr Churchill, on tlic other hand, 
was able roundly to describe the situation as *a disaster of the 
first magjnitude’, and indeed, with a prescience shared at the 
time by very few, to prophesy: ‘I think you will find that in a 
period of time which may be measured by years, but may bo 
measured only by months, Czechoslovakia will be engulfed in 
the Nazi regime*. 

Mr Amcry suggested that the settlement represented ( ic 
triumph of sheer, naked force’, which might figure in history 
as ‘the greatest — and the cheapest — victory ever won by aggres- 
sive militarism’. Critics outside Parliament were no less 
emphatic on the strategic defeat incurred, and even nujrc 
inclined to dwell on the moral aspects of the (luesiion; tlicir 
attitude being well exemplified in Professor loynbec s remai , 
‘So far, all the bars to our peace-medal have beetj cast out oi 
other people’s coin’. Two books, issued at the time by com- 
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pctent journalistic observers — Mr Gedye’s Fallen Bastions and 
Mr Douglas Reed’s Disgrace Abounding — enshrined in their titles 
the strategic and ethical lines of attack respectively. 

Herr Hitler, in the meantime, did nothing to encourage a 
favourable view of his own intentions or of British policy. He 
took not the slightest trouble to play convincingly the character 
assigned to him by the ‘appeasers’. His harsh voice continued 
to scream out threats and insults directed at England and her 
statesmen, and, while Mr Chamberlain was contending that the 
settlement was an instance of the use of discussion rather than of 
force, the German leader and the press which he controlled 
continued unhelpfully to draw the exactly opposite conclusion. 
Little credit could be given to the Fuhrer’s statement to Mr 
Chamberlain that the acquisition of the German districts of 
Czechoslovakia was the last of his territorial claims in Europe, 
since it was a repetition in identical terms of assurances previously 
made in a different context, only to be falsified by his subse- 
quent action. Some humorist remarked that the phrase would 
be an appropriate epitaph to engrave on the Fiihrer’s tomb- 
stone, where it would for the first time be a truthful statement. 
The result was to render comparatively unimportant the bitter 
divisions which undoubtedly existed on the merits of past 
policy, since there was complete agreement as to the course 
marked out for the immediate future — an unrclaxing and 
energetic concentration on the needs of national defence. The 
state of public opinion is well reflected in a Punch cartoon for 
12 October 1938, which showed a child indicating to its 
parent a vast array of recruiting posters on the wall of a railway 
statitui, and demanding, ‘What are you going to do in the 
C;r< ;u Peace, Daddy?’ In the same issue of the paper a poet 
coiu eys the same idea: 

It’s peace! 

'I'lir gas-masks are distributed. 

It's peace! 

Ten millions arc contributed. 

^Ve’ve dug up lots of trenches in cvcjybody’s garden, 

^Vc’ve commandeered the underground williout your leave or 
pardon; 

Father’s a balloon-barrage, mother’s an air-warden. 

It’s peace! It’s pt acc! 
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Resurgence of Optimism 

During the remainder of the winter, however, a brief respite 
was enjoyed. ‘The boa constrictor’, in the candid and illumin- 
ating metaphor of Dr Goebbels in his speech of 22 October, 
‘needed to digest all it had eaten before it started again.’ Feel- 
ing against the Nazis was indeed exacerbated by the brutal 
outburst of organized anti-Semitism which followed the death 
of the third secretary of the German Embassy in Paris at the 
hands of a misguided young Jewish refugee, on 7 No\’cmbcr. 
Attacks on Jewish property, so synchronized as to destroy any 
real semblance of spontaneity, broke out three days later in 
most of the large towns of Germany, and, though these were 
officially deprecated, the innocent victims were immetliately 
subjected to the severest disabilities and penalties, including 
a fine of a billion marks imposed collectively on the whole 
community. At the same time, while the rioters \\ent un- 
punished, extensive arrests of Jews were made all over the 
Reich, amounting, according to a trustworthy estimate, to 


some 35,000 persons. 

The first cloud on the international horizon came not fiotn 
Germany but from Italy, on 30 November, when an alliiMon 
to ‘the interests and natural aspirations ol the Italian pi’ople , 
in an otherwise unprovocative speech l)y Gount C-iaiK) in the 
Chamber, was received with cries oi 'limis! Nice! C.oidia! 
Such a demonstration in a State subject to totalitarian tlisciplinc 
was suspicious, and it was followed by a campaign in llie 1 asi ist 
press which went far to confirm the misgivings aroused b\ the 
incident. But the cloud passed sufficiently to allow ol'an oliu lal 
visit by Mr Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to Italy on 11 
January, and at the turn of the year the most probable dangei- 
spot seemed to be the Ukraine, in the Polish and CariJatluan 
districts of which autonomist agitation apjjearecl to be >« mg 
fomented and directed from Germany, 'l lie elections m .\Icmel 
in December, which were accompaiiivd by (hmionsiiations 
demanding a return to the Reich, and brought into power the 
Nazi German party in overwhelming .strcngtii, also taust.c 
some moments of temporary anxiety, but led, for the time being, 
^ no more serious developments. On 6 December t u nitu 
national outlook was lightened by the signature in Pans of a 
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Franco-German declaration in similar terms to that signed by 
Mr Chamberlain and Herr Hitler at Munich. 

The hopes of the New Year were further encouraged by a 
prospect of the early termination of the Spanish Civil War. 
The surrender of Barcelona to the forces of General Franco on 
26 January was the signal for the almost immediate flight of 
many of the opposing leaders to France; by the end of February 
the outcome was sufficiently certain to allow of the recognition 
of the victorious Government by Great Britain and France; 
after which, interest so dwindled that the actual termination of 
hostilities at the end of March passed almost unnoticed in the 
midst of the more exciting developments which by that time 
were distracting attention elsewhere. 

In these circumstances a more optimistic spirit was apparent 
during the first two months of 1939, and Herr Hitler’s profes- 
sion, in his speech to the Reichstag on 30 January’, of his belief 
in a long peace, was in many quarters accepted as more than 
cancelling the truculent tone of other passages. In view of what 
was to happen before the end of the year, the Fiihrer’s reference, 
on this occasion, to his non-aggression pact \N'ith Poland deserves 
to be recorded. 

7'herc can scarcely be any diflcrcnce of opinion today among the 
true friends of peace with regard to the value of this agreement. 
One only needs to ask oneself what might have happemd to Europe 
if this agreement, which brought such relief, had not been entered 
into five years ago. In signing it, the great Polish marshal and 
patriot rendered his people as great a scr\‘ice as the leaders of the 
National Socialist Stale rendered the German people. During the 
troubled months the past year, the friendsliip between Germany 
and Poland was one of the reassuring factors in the political life o 
Lutope. 

In the early days of March the spirit of optimism reached its 
final culmination, wlicn forthcoming visits to Germany by the 
President of the Board of Trade, the Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, and representatives of the Federation 
of British Industries were announced, which were to initiate 
fiiKineial discussions. On 10 March the Home Secretary, Sir 
Sanuicl Hoarc. who had previously condemned the alarmists 
as 'jitterbugs’, delivered a speech hinting at the possible return 
to disarmament and a ‘golden age’, as the result of the friendly 
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collaboration of the European Great Powers. Misled by these 
signs of hopefulness in high quarters, Puiuh for once turned the 
laugh against itself by publishing what events were to make the 
most inappropriate cartoon possible, rather ominously entitled 
‘The Ides of March’. It represented a relieved John Bull, 
waking up to see the nightmare figure of the war-scare flying 
out of his window, and remarking, ‘thank goodness that s over! 
Below the drawing, the fact was recorded that pessimists pre- 
dicted another major crisis in the middle of March . This w as 
issued on 15 March, the exact date, by an unfortunate coin- 
cidence, of the next episode in the international tragedy, for 
which the stage had meanwhile been prepared. 


The Destruction of Czechoslovakia 
In a desperate effort to enlist the support of all elements 
in the preservation of what remained of tlie Czechoslovak 
Republic, a great concession had been promised, caily in 
October 1938, to separatist sentiment. By legislation passed 
on 19 November, Czechoslovakia was converted into a ledcrm 
State, with full autonomy for the Diets of Slovakia and 
Ruthenia, subject to the reservation to the Central Pailiament 
of foreign policy, defence and other matters of national intciest 
and application, and under Prime Ministers nominated by t le 
President of the Republic. In spite of these concessions, tension, 
in which the hand of Germany can clearly be traced, continue 
to grow between the central Government in Pi ague anti t ic 
two units to the cast of it. In Ruthenia separatist Ukraiiian 
propaganda was carried on with German help anti aj>jnt»\a , 
while the Slovak Premier, Father Tiso, continued, in defiance 
of the new constitution, to maintain an independent foreign 
policy, by separate contact with the Reich and other foreign 

Governments. 

On 9 March an acute crisis developed, llie Slovak Go\ern- 
ment were understood to have presented a virtual ultimatum 
to Prague, in which they refused to issue a declaration of loyalty 
to the Republic, and demanded a loan, the formation of an 
independent Slovak army, and separate diplomatic representa- 
tion. Failing the acceptance of these terms, they were suspcctc 
of contemplating a proclamation of the complete independence 
of Slovakia. On the following day President Hacha, acting 
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under the powers conferred on him by the federal constitution, 
and, as has since been divulged, after consultation with Berlin, 
dismissed the Slovak Premier, Father Tiso, and most of his 
Ministers, ordered the arrest of several Separatist leaders, and 
sent Czech troops to Bratislava and other Slovak towns, where 
martial law was proclaimed. Dr Durcansky, one of the dis- 
missed members of the Slovak Government, escaped to Vienna, 
where he began hostile broadcasts from the German station. 

On 1 1 March an attempt was made from Prague to come to 
an understanding with a new Slovak Government, under M. 
Sidor, as a result of which the Czech forces were withdrawn on 
the following day. But on 13 March Father Tiso escaped from 
surveillance over the frontier to Germany, where he was 
rccei\-ed by Herr Hitler. A large body of German troops 
simultaneously concentrated near the frontier, and on the 
following day it was officially announced that they had crossed 
it, occupying Moravska Ostrava, \'itkovice, and Fr^'dck in the 
north, and the Moravian capital of Brno. Father Tiso had 
meanwhile returned, resumed office, and carried in the Diet 
a declaration of Slovak independence. As Lord Halifax 
observed in a masterly summary of the case, in the House of 
Lords on 20 March, it was ‘impossible to believe that the sudden 
decision ot certain Slovak leaders to break ofl from Prague, 
which \vas followed so closely by their appeal for protection 
to the German Reich, was reached independently of outside 

influence’. _ 

In this critical situation, the Czechoslovak President, Dr 


Hacha, left for Berlin to appeal to Hitler, who received him at 
1. 10 a.m. on the ijlh, and extracted from him under duress his 
signature t<i a document consenting to place the country under 
the ‘protection’ of the German Reich, tints purporting to cover, 
ex post facto, tlie invasion of Czech territory which had already 
begun. Thi-s meanwhile continued and Prague was occupied 
at c) a.m. It was on the same day that Father Tiso, who was as 
above suggested obviously acting in collusion with the German 
Fuhrer, asked that Slo\akia also should be placed under the 
proiectlon of Germany, and naturally received an immediate 
consent. Hitler at once proceeded to Prague, where he slept the 
night in the historic Hradcany Palace, consummating on the 
next day his renewed act of aggression against the now helpless 
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Republic by the issue of a formal proclamation. In this, after 
asserting that Bohemia and Moravia had for thousands of years 
belonged to the German kbensraum, he established a protectorate 
over these regions, which were stated to belong thenceforward 
to the territory of the Reich. The Gestapo at once set to work, 
and a concentration camp for their victims was established at 
Milovice. 

The dissolution of the Czechoslovak Republic was mean- 
while completed by the action of the Hungarians towards 
Ruthenia, which they forcibly occupied, without objection from 
Germany, on 15 and 16 March, thenceforth incorporating it in 

Hungary. 

Revolution in British Policy 

These sudden events produced a tremendous shock: in fact 
it is hardly too much to say that the school of thought w 11c la 
hitherto believed in the possibility of a negotiated sett cment 
with Germany was converted overnight. The scales e rom 
Mr Chamberlain’s eyes, and he voiced the general revulsion 
of feeling in a speech which he delivered in Birming on 
17 March. Hitler, as he pointed out, had violated is own 
declared principles by including in the Reich a pcop c o non 
German race. He had manifestly departed both froni ns assur 
ances at Munich, as to the extent and nature of his claims, and 
from his undertaking to deal with any further questions in con- 
sultation with Great Britain. Ts this’, asked the Prime Munster. 
*thc end of an old adventure, or is it the beginning o a ncu . 

Is this, in fact, a step in the direction ol an atlcinpi to omiiux c 

the world by force?’ . , . , 1 , t,, 

The answer to these questions could hardly be in on ^ * 

addition, therefore, to the immediate step 
projected visit of the President of the Board of Iradc and ^ 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Iradc to tr in, ic 
whole foreign policy of Great Britain underwent Iroin t i s 
point, a drastic and revolutionary change. Hns cnan c 
marked, in fact, the realization that the days o peace 
numbered, or that at least the only faint hope lay m con l oi 
force with force, since force was the only argument w iic 

German Fuhrer recognized. . . . t- 

The traditional foreign policy of Great Britain m P ’ 

h.i.a. 
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has already been pointed out, is best served by maintaining 
freedom to mediate impartially, and by a consequent abstention 
from permanent attachments. All through the period covered 
by this history, we have seen a steady refusal on our part to 
undertake responsibilities towards the countries of eastern 
Europe, and indeed, a determination to confine to the minimum 
any military obligations on the Continent. When, therefore, 
the reader observes, in the ensuing pages, the bestowal of 
military guarantees on one eastern European country after 
another, he may at first be baffled by the apparent incon- 
sistency. It is, he may think, as if an insurance company, which 
had hitherto refused all risks in a particular locality, were sud- 
denly to begin insuring every house in the district, at a moment 
when serious conflagrations had already begun to break out. 
The explanation is that the traditional policy is only appro- 
priate so long as negotiation is possible: faced with the threat of 
war, England, like any other Great Power, has always sought to 
confront her prospective antagonist with as formidable a com- 
bination as possible. The change in British policy had, in fact, 
already been forecast by Mr Chamberlain in the debate on the 
Munich agreement on 6 October 1938. On the hypothesis of 
inevitable war, which he then rejected, he had admitted that 
‘clearly w-e must make military alliances with any other Powers 
whom w'c can get to w'ork with us’. He thus drew a sharp 
distinction bctw'ccn the policy w'hich he considered appropriate 
for England in pursuit of the objective of peace, and that to be 
followed if war were felt to be inevitable. Within a few days the 
probability of the latter assumption, which was by this time 
widely held, was immensely increased. 

Memel and Roumania 

On 22 March, in response to a virtual ultimatum conveyed 
by the German Minister in Kovno, the Lithuanian Government 
signed an agreement ceding the Memelland to Germany, and 
the real nature of the transaction was emphasized, on the follow- 
ing day, by the arrival in Memel harbour of the Fiihrer in 
person, witli tlie whole German battle-fleet. The 23rd March 
was further rendered notable by the signature of a trade agree- 
ment between Germany and Roumania, which went far to sug- 
gest that the tentacles of the Reich were now stretched out to 
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control yet another important area of south-eastern Europe. 
This agreement, though falling short of the full aims of which 
Germany was suspected, probably as a result of 
reaction to a premature disclosure, nevertheless established a 
ominous degree of German control over the economic life of the 
country. The exploitation of the mineral wealth and especially 
the important oil supplies of Roumania was enti-usted to mixed 
Roumano-German companies, and it was clearly indicate c 
the function of the purely native population was to revert to 
agriculture and produce food for the 

It was not the kind of agreement likely to have been concluded 
by a nation which felt itself really free and independent. 

The Guarantee to Poland 

The sinister implications of what had so far taken place can 

be appreciated by a glance at the map o eastern 
p. 78). After the occupation of Mentcl. L.thuama uas s b- 
jected to German domination, through the control of 1 r o y 
port by the Reich. To the west of .t along the no the n 

toundary of Poland, lay East Prussia 
pletcly Nazified town and territory of Dan/ig. lo 
of Poland there now lay a Gcrntan-cot.trollcd M<>-" 
Slovakia, a Hungary owing her contigu.ty to an access. ol 

territory achieved through German ‘ 

Roumania which had just proved siisciptoc 
influence by the conclusion of the trade agrcxnun . .r ■ 
frontier, therefore, except lliat bordering on t ic o\ r ’ 

the jaws of the German pincers were visibly 
around the body of Poland. Meantime, t u. pi* ' ' 

a German offensive were clearly perteptiie. 
von Ribbentrop had conveyed to the Polidi i 

a proposal that Danzig should be retmnec to ic ^ ’ j 

that Germany should be granted in addition a 
the Corridor with full extra-ten ilonal status, m ut 
following concessions: 

1. Recognition of Polish economic rights and the 

of a free harbour in Danzig, and an 

existing frontier between Germany and lulaud should be 

recognized as permanent. 

2. A 25-ycar non-aggression treaty. 
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As described by Herr Hitler on 28 April, the proposal also 
included a Polish share, with Hungary and Germany, in a sort 
of condominium over Slovakia, but this comparatively unim- 
portant inducement was not, according to the Polish Foreign 
Minister, Colonel Beck, mentioned by Herr von Ribbentrop 
when the matter was first mooted. 

The obvious reflection in considering this proposal is that 
while the advantages to Germany were concrete and definite, 
the value of the consideration offered to Poland depended 
entirely on the trustworthiness of assurances from a Govern- 
ment which had just given additional and emphatic proof of 
the worthlessness of its undertakings. It might also be observed, 
with reference to the proposed non-aggression pact, that about 
five years of the similar agreement, already in force, were still 
to run, so that the immediate situation was unaffected by it. 
Under the arrangement suggested, Poland’s future security and 
independence would depend almost entirely on the good faith 
and good will of Nazi Germany. 

Poland, however, in her desire to maintain friendly relations 
with Germany, though unable to accept the solution proposed, 
was willing to continue negotiations, and, in this spirit, her 
Government submitted, on 26 March, a counter-proposal in 
writing, to the effect that — 

1. The separate character of the Free City of Danzig should 
be the subject of a joint guarantee by Germany and 
Poland. 

2. Facilities for transit across Poland should be examined and 
conceded to any extent short of the transfer of sovereignty 
over the belt of territory invoK'cd. 

To this conciliatory answer, however, no reply was vouch- 
safed, and the next to be heard on the subject was a reference 
in a speech by the German Chancellor, a month later, from 
wliicli it appeared that the submission of alternative proposals 
\vas treated as tantamount to rejection of terms which Germany 
regarded as irreducible and final. 

riiough these negotiations were not publicly disclosed until 
later, the existence of danger to Poland was generally recog- 
nized at the time. In the Commons Debate on 3 April, Dr 
Dalton stated on the authority of a recent arrival from Prague, 
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that German soldiers were saying in cvcr>' tavern: ‘We shall not 
be here long; we shall soon be going on — going on to Poland. 
During the last days of March the barrage of calumny dis- 
charged against that country by the German press was inter- 
preted as the now familiar prelude to a fresh offcnsi\c. On 
31 March, therefore, Mr Chamberlain took occasion to 
inaugurate his new policy by announcing to Parliament that 
consultations were proceeding with ‘other Governments , and 
that in the meanwhile Great Britain would promise Poland all 
the support in her power ‘in the event of any action which 
clearly threatened Polish independence, and which the Polish 
Government accordingly considered it vital to resist , while the 
French Government had authorized him to say that they 
adopted the same position. These guarantees were given a 
reciprocal character after the arrival of Colonel Beck in 
London, in the beginning of April. 


Italy and Albania 

Though the announcement of the Franco-British guarantee 
to Poland produced an immediate reaction irom Herr Hitlci, in 
a speech which he delivered in Wilhclmshavcn on the fijllowing 
day (i April), he had not yet had time to consider his policy 
fully in the light of this new development. He contented him- 
self with rather scornful invective directed against uiial lie 
described as a new attempt at the ‘cncirclemeiu' ol (lermany, 
and the only positive indication which lie gave ol liis intentions 
was a hint that the Anglo-German Naval Agreement ol 1935 
had perhaps been fulfilled long enough. He asserted, howcser, 
in the same speech, that ‘Germany docs not dream of attacking 
other nations’, and expressed his intention ol calling the foil 1 

coming party rally ‘the Party Rally ol Peace . 

For the moment, though the events of this crowded year 
followed one another so rapidly that a purely tlnnno ogua 
treatment is impossible, attention was almost immediately 
diverted by a fresh act of aggression, this time comnutted by 
the other partner to the Axis. On Good Frid.iy, 7 ’ ta lan 

troops suddenly invaded Albania, expelled King /og ‘‘‘u-r 
very brief and of course hopeless resistance, and occupicc t le 
country, over which Italy assumed control on the hdlowing 

day. The pretexts advanced for this act of aggicssion nee not 
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be seriously considered. They may be set off against the equally 
false official broadcast issued from Bari only three days pre- 
viously, stating that: 

At the explicit request of the King of Albania conversations are in 
progress for the reinforcement of the defensive alliance between the 
two countries. It is not in the intention of the Italian Government 
to make an attempt against the independence and integrity of 
Albania. 

It is obvious that neither Italy nor any other country had 
anything to fear from this Lilliputian kingdom. What is clear 
is that by his action Mussolini violated not only the Treaty of 
Tirana of 1926, but the Anglo-Italian Agreements of 1937 and 
1938, as to respecting ‘the status quo as regards national sove- 
reignty of territory in the Mediterranean area*. The true 
motive was presumably to stake out a claim while there was yet 
time, in view of the growing extension of the conception of 
German lebensraum, and to re-establish the prestige of the Duce, 
which was becoming over-shadowed by that of his Axis partner, 
by a cheap and easy piece of banditry. 

The incident acquires more importance if considered in 
relation to the combined strategy of the Axis. Thus regarded, 
it represented an additional stranglehold on the Balkan 
peninsula, by which the independence of every country in that 
region was seriously affected. Greece, indeed, felt immediately 
and directly threatened, in spite of assurances, and it is not 
surprising that the next application of Mr Chamberlain’s new 
policy of guarantees was to that countiy'. The guarantee to 
Greece was announced on 13 April, simultaneously with a 
similar declaration in regard to Roumania, which was probably 
included at this time more or less by coincidence, since she was 
one of the Powers with whom conversations had been going on 
since the inception of the new policy. Turkey was known to be 
another, and her association in the system of guarantees was 
already generally expected, though no agreement was in fact 
concluded till a month later. On 12 May a reciprocal Anglo- 
furkish declaration was announced, pledging mutual aid and 
co-operation in the event of an act of aggression leading to war 
in the Mediterranean area. 
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TTie American Demarche 

The cumulative menace represented by two acts of aggression 
perpetrated in such rapid succession by the rulers of Italy and 
Germany was at once grasped by the President of the United 
States. On 14 April, addressing the Board of the Pan-American 
Union, Mr Roosevelt summed up the situation as follows. 

The issue is really whether our civilization is to be dragged into 
the tragic vortex of unending militarism, punctuated by peno ic 
wars, or whether we shall be able to maintain the ideal o peace, 
individuality and civilization as the fabric of our lives. 
right to say that there shall not be an organization of world allan^ 
which permits us no choice but to turn our countries into arrac 
unless we be the vassals of some conquering Empire. 

Next day he followed up this pronouncement by a note 
addressed to the two dictators, challenging them to gi\e 
anccs that twenty-nine independent nations, which he speci c , 
ranging from Finland to Iran, would not be the object o aggres 
sion by their armed forces, for a minimum period of ten year , 
or preferably twenty-five. He promised to transmit any sue i 
assurance to the nation concerned, and to request a rcciproca 
assurance in return. This demarche was received with a chorus 
of abuse and derision by the controlled press of Germany ana 
Italy. 

Herr Hitler's Reichstag Speech 

Mr Roosevelt was not alone in the grave view _ 

of the situation. Indeed, most people in Englan lat 
this abandoned any hope that peace could be permanen y i 
served, but the sands now seemed to be running ou 
alarming rapidity. On 26 April, Mr Chambei lam 
in Parliament the Government’s intention to , 

for compulsory military service. In doing so, he ^ ‘ , 

mitted that he had given a pledge that such a nuasuic ^ 
not be laid before the existing Parliament in time o pc ace, , 
he urged in justification, ‘no-one can preiciic 1 lat t us is 
time in any sense in which the term could l.ui y )e use . ^ 

assertion could not be seriously challengtt , a t 
passage of two more days was to sec the woi ^ * 
advanced along its precipitous progress into actua wa 
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On 28 April Herr Hitler addressed a speech to the German 
Reichstag, which had been specially summoned to hear 
his reply to the American President’s communication. This 
matter, however, he postponed to the concluding stage of his 
address, the crucial importance of which lies much more in the 
decisions which he announced as a result of the Anglo-Polish 
guarantee. Disclosing publicly for the first time the proposals 
submitted verbally to Poland on 21 March (see p. 487), he 
described them as ‘the greatest imaginable concession in the 
interests of European peace’, and the attitude of Poland in fail- 
ing to accept them without modification or discussion as ‘in- 
comprehensible’. He did not explain how the existing situation 
endangered the maintenance of peace from any quarter except 
Germany. Danzig, he said, was a German city and wished to 
belong to Germany, and the question had sooner or later to be 
solved. The acceptance of the English guarantee he interpreted 
as inconsistent with the German-Polish agreement of 1934, 
which, owing to this ‘unilateral infringement’, had ceased to 
exist. 

In a memorandum of the same date, acquainting the Polish 
Government with this decision, he attempted to forestall the 
argument that the agreement of 1934 had not been held incom- 
patible with the continuance of the Franco-Polish alliance, by 
drawing a distinction between agreements already in existence 
and those contracted subsequently. The guarantee pact was 
described as ‘an alliance directed against Germany’, in further- 
ance of a policy of encirclement, and was quite unjustifiably 
interpreted as showing the intention of Poland to co-operate 
actively ^v’ith England ‘in the event of aggression against Ger- 
many’. The memorandum also recurred to the question of 
Danzig, describing the March proposals as ‘the very minimum 
which must be demanded’ and which could not be renounced. 

Witli regard to the relations between Germany and Great 
Britain, the Fiihrer, in his speech, after a complimentary' refer- 
ence to the British Empire, and an assurance that he still 
adhered to the wish and conviction that a war between the two 
countries would never again be possible, declared that a war 
against Germany was nevertheless taken for granted in Great 
Britain, and that he had decided, in consequence, to denounce 
the Anglo-German naval pact. A note embodying this decision 
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had in fact been sent to the British Government on the previous 

day. 

Turning, finally, to President Roosevelt’s communication, 
he read, in scornful tones, the negative replies received from the 
greater number of the States which it had specified, to a direct 
enquiry whether they felt themselves threatened. Tlie best 
comment on this part of the speech was embodied in a cartoon 
by David Low, representing a diminutive \ ugoslavia, scale 
between the immense and menacing armed figures of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and appending, at their demand, a tremulous 
signature to the required declaration of confidence. 1 he 
President’s demarche did, however, have the effect of inducing 
Germany to offer non-aggression pacts to her Baltic anc 
Scandinavian neighbours, except Lithuania, the existence o 
negotiations being announced on i8 May. The ‘•j 
accepted by Estonia, Latvia, and Denmark, but dcclinet :)y 
the others. The fate of Denmark less than a year later seems 
to afford an appropriate commentary on the \ aluc of these 

agreements. 


J^egoliations with Russia 

After the deterioration produced in the political outlook b> 
this speech and the positive measures which accompamet ii, i u 
task of constructing the strongest possible combination against 
the ill-concealed aggressive designs of Geimain 
increasingly urgent. This urgency became even mou 
when, on 7 May, it was announced that a politit al aiu mi nan 
pact between Germany and Italy was in process of formulation, 
ttnd still more on 22 May, wlicn this pact inaK-riali/ecI as a 
treaty of alliance, providing for full mutual military supijoi 
in tlic event of cither party ‘becoming involved in ^^alMKc 

complications'* • i i • 

in the defensive combination which was brin.ij organize ( 
a counterweight, there was a manifest and senons ^ ^ 

early as the parliamentary debate of Apt if a mini ' 
speakers, notably Mr Lloyd George, had urged t ie imiHii 
of securing the adhesion of the Soviet Uni<m. he ^ ’ ' 

of this was freely acknowledged by the Goveinnunt, m 
not equally apparent to some of the other parlits to t P‘ 
front, particularly Poland, who retained a deep and mtcl g 
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suspicion of her Russian neighbour. Notwithstanding this 
obstacle, negotiations were in fact started in the middle of 
April, between M. Litvinov and the British Ambassador in 
Moscow, Sir William Seeds. Such approaches, however, were 
somewhat impeded by the ominous fall from power of M. 
Litvinov on 3 May, and his replacement by M. Molotov as 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. During M. Litvinov’s tenure 
of office, there had seemed to be little doubt that the policy of 
the Soviet Union would lead it to collaborate against German 
aggression. Although the desire to attract the Axis Powers to a 
conference had prevented any attempt to include Russia in the 
Munich negotiations, the U.S.S.R. had at that time given 
assurances of its intention to fulfil its obligations under the pact 
with Czechoslovakia, in the event of France granting that 
country' military assistance. The interests of the Soviet Union 
appeared so strongly opposed to the aggrandizement of Ger- 
many that it did not seem probable that this policy would be 
modified, though it was noticed that, in his speech on 28 April. 
Hitler refrained from his customary abuse of Bolshevism. The 
replacement of M. Litvinov by M. Molotov was the first sign 
that any reversal of Soviet policy might be contemplated. 

In spite of this, negotiations continued, but there now 
appeared a fresh obstacle. In the early days of the Bolshevik 
regime, while its hopes were fixed on international revolution, 
little importance was attached by Moscow to the independent 
status acquired by the Baltic Provinces and Finland, and the 
Soviet Union paid lip-service to the principle of self-determina- 
tion on which the separation of these countries from Russia was 
based. 'Flic Bolshevik movement, at this stage, disregarded 
national frontiers, but, in the situation now developing, 
strategic considerations acquired a new importance. The fact 
that the Baltic ports were no longer under Russian control 
obviou^ly weakened the position of the Soviet Union in the 
event of ^v'ar with Germany. In particular the security of 
Leningrad was seriously affected by the fact that both sides 
of the Gulf of Finland and most of the islands within it were in 
the hands of foreign countries none too favourably disposed 
towards the Soviet regime. The frontier of Finland, moreover, 
was only separated from Leningrad by about fifteen miles. 
Such handicaps had not existed during the war of 1914-18, 
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when Russia was fighting Germany. In considering, therefore, 
the question of association with an anti-German combination, 
the Russian negotiators were now impressed with the desir- 
ability of forcing the Baltic States and Finland to participate 
in the contemplated ‘peace-front’, or alternatively to concede 
facilities for Russian forces in the event of war. The countries 
in question were, however, strongly opposed to either alterna- 
tive, and it seemed quite impossible for the British Government 
to go beyond persuasion in trying to induce these independent 
States to accept them. 

The difficulty was indicated in a speech delivered by M. 
Molotov on 31 May, but, in view of the repeatedly declared 
antagonism of Herr Hitler to the Soviet Government, it was not 
expected to lead to a breakdown in the negotiations. Indeed, 
as late as 30 July, the Soviet paper Isvestia asserted that the 
Soviet Government 'stand for the creation of a general peace 
front capable of halting the further development of fascist 
aggression’, and on the following day Mr Chamberlam an- 
nounced in Parliament a decision to send French and ritis i 
military missions to Moscow, while political discussions were to 
continue concurrently, ‘with a view to reaching a find con- 
clusion on the terms of the political agreement’. Staff talks 
actually began in the Soviet capital on 12 August. 

On 15 August, however, Baron von Weizsiicker, the German 
State Secretary at the Ministry for Foreign Aflairs, made the 
significant remark to Sir Ncvile Henderson, not only tiiat he 
believed that Russian assistance would be negligible, but t lat 
the U.S.S.R. would in the end share in the spoils of Poland. 


Four days later, the prospects of a satisfactory agrcemenl were 
disturbed by the conclusion of a trade and credit agicement 
between the Soviet Union and Germany, and on 23 August all 
hope was suddenly and finally removed by the signaiu.c in 
Moscow of a Russo-German non-aggression i)act, in which die 
parties agreed to withhold all support from a State wiili whith 
one of them might become engaged in war, and not to pailici- 
pale in any grouping of Powers aimed, directly or me ircct y, 
against either of them. It is now clear that the price pard for 
this agreement was not only the swallowing by Herr Hiller o 
all his utterances on the subject of Bolshcvi'^t Russia fioin the 
days of Mein Kampf inclusive, and the abandonment of tlic 
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principle upon which the Nazi regime was based, but also 
recognition of the right, which the British Government had 
been too scrupulous to concede, for Russia to secure strategic 
advantages, by force if necessary, from the Baltic States and 
Finland. The lack of principle involved in this transaction is 
perhaps less surprising than the apparent willingness to allow 
the U.S.S.R. to take steps obviously conceived in contempla- 
tion of an ultimate clash ^\'ith the Reich, since the eneniy 
against whom Russia was thus seeking to strengthen herself in 
tlic Baltic was clearly no other than Germany. Nothing could 
better demonstrate Hiller’s complete confidence in Stalin’s 
desire to avoid war and to maintain a purely defensive attitude. 
Some persons have credited him with thinking that this sudden 
interference with the British plan, coming at a most critical 
moment, might induce a second Munich, and permit the con- 
quest of further territory without a serious recourse to war, 
though he had been repeatedly and authoritatively warned 
against harbouring such a delusion. Against this possibility 
must be set the apparent determination of Hitler, throughout 
the Polish crisis, to reject every opportunity of a settlement by 
conference, and to bring matters to the arbitrament of force. 
More probably, he hoped, in the war on which he had by this 
time decided, to hold off attack from the one quarter which 
could render direct assistance to his intended victim, and to 
escape that simultaneous war on two fronts against first-class 
Powers which had proved fatal to his country on the previous 
occasion. 


The Final Crisis 

The course of the negotiations with Soviet Russia has, in the 
jjrcceding sectitm, been carried down to the final denouement, 
within but a few days of the actual outbreak of war. It is now 
necessary to go back, and to trace the development of the final 
crisis. From'the date of Hitler’s Reichstag speech on 28 April, 
in which he had definitely declared that the question of Danzig 
must be soh ed, and described his own unilateral solution as a 
minimiim claim which could not be renounced, the situation in 
and around the Free City had been giving rise to continuous 
aiixict)’. 

Danzig was by this time so completely Nazified that its policy 
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could be assumed to be controlled and directed from 
The periodic ebb and flow of political tension there could 
generally be seen to correspond to the requirements of German 
policy. An instrument was thus placed in the hands of Hitler 
which enabled him, if he so desired, to produce at any niomcnt 
a pretext for launching his armies. Yet the situation m Danzig 
in 1939 did not essentially differ from that of a year earlier, 
when the Fuhrer had publicly expressed his satisfaction with it. 
Even assuming the necessity for an ultimate settlcrnent, t lere 
was nothing to make this an urgent problem. As late as the 
second half of July the Nazi Gauleiier for Danzig, Herr 1-orstcr, 
returning from a visit to Hitler in Berlin, stated that the ques- 
tion could wait for a year or more. There was, indeed, an 

apparent deadlock, after the Fuhrer's categorical insistence on 
his minimum claims had been answered by the objections o t le 


Polish Government on 5 May, but there was at no time un- 
willingness, on the Polish side, to enter into further negotiations. 

Throughout the whole period of crisis, houc\cr, t 
may observe how the German Gov ernment not only rclusct o 
initiate fresh discussions but seemed resolved that no attempt o 
settle the questions at issue by the method of con ci cncc s lou 
be made. The conclusion seems almost inescapable that nci 
Hiller was by this time determined upon war, anc care u 
to preserve, against the most favourable moment, t ic prt ex 
for action which the situation in Danzig could at anytime c 
made to provide. At the same time he was anxious 1 
to throw upon Poland the responsibility for the fust s 10 , an 
the Nazis, under the encouragement and direction ol the Kcicn 
consequently embarked on an almost continuous po icy o 


provocation. . , „ 

On 12 May a mob destroyed Polish property in the l-rcc u > . 
and tore down flags flown in commemoration o ‘ 

Bilsudski on the anniversary of his death. Onthe 20t 1 a 

post occupied by Polish customs oflicials at Kallhol on 
East Prussian borders of the territory, was attacked )y 
led by men in Nazi uniform, shots were firc<l, anc t ic nii t 
sacked. The chauffeur of the Polish Deputy-Commissioner, 
who arrived to investigate, finding his car attacked, ircc a s k 
which caused the death of a Danzig citizen named Giabncr. 
This incident gave rise to an acrimonious exch.mgc o t am s 
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and counterclaims between the Polish Government and Ac 
Senate of Danzig. At the same time, an extensive smuggling 
of arms into the Free City was in progress, and early in June the 
arrival was reported of S.A. men in large numbers. A demand 
by Herr Greiser, the President of the Danzig Senate, for the 
diminution of the number of Polish customs officials accom- 
panied by a threat to restrict their activities, was rejected by the 
Polish Government on lo June. On the follo^ving day a Polish 
customs inspector, M. Lipinski, was arrested by the Gestapo 
and subjected to brutal treatment by members of the S.S. On 
23 June, following the return of the Gauleiter^ Herr Forster, 
from a visit to Berlin, the formation of a Frei-Korps in Danzig 
was understood to have begun, and at tlie end of the month the 
acting British Consul-General reported extensive military pre- 
parations, which, however, he did not consider to be intended 
for use before August. The attitude of the Polish Government 
to these developments was vigilant but calm. 

Meantime the German population of Danzig was treated to 
inflammatory speeches by Dr Goebbcls and others, and the 
local Nazi press admitted openly that the German aim was not 
merely the recovery of Danzig, but the annexation of the Polish 
Corridor, which was described as ‘a key position indispensable 
to Germany’. The flood of men and munitions continued, and 
on 3 July German owners of house-property were instructed to 
get rid of their Polish tenants. On 15 July motorized units of 
the German army were reported to have arrived in Danzig, 
and the strength of the military formations in the territory 
was estimated^ at 14,000. Five days later, another frontier 
incident occurred, in which a Polish customs officer was shot 
dead. 

On 31 July M. Chodacki, the Polish Commissioner-General, 
informed the Senate that, as a reprisal against interference with 
Polish customs inspectors, the produce of certain Danzig 
factories %vith an export trade in Poland would be treated as 
foreign and subjected to duties; the Senate threatened counter- 
reprisals, and proceeded to inform a number of Polish customs 
inspectors that they would not be permitted to condnue their 
functions. 

To this open challenge of their rights the Polish Government 
reacted with firmness, but, on the testimony of the British 
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Ambassador, Sir H. Kennard, with studious moderation. On 
4 August they delivered a note to the Senate, offering to stop 
^e economic reprisals in exchange for a pledge that there 
would be no further interference with their officials, but at the 
same time issuing a serious warning as to the consequences 
which might be expected to follow further encroachments upon 
the rights of Poland. The Senate immediately revoked the 
notices given to the Polish officials, and on 7 August delivered 
a formal reply of an equally satisfactory character. 

In the meantime, however, the Gauleiter, Herr l orster, left foi 
Berchtesgaden to discuss the situation with the fuhrer. By tins 
time Herr Hitler considered the time ripe for the final moves in 
the game. On 9 August, accordingly, the German Government 
intervened in the already settled controversy, \\itli a 
sharply rebuking the Polish Go- ernnient for having addressed 
to the Danzig Senate the communication of 4 .yigust. I lie 
Polish reply questioned the juridical basis of this intervention, 
and warned the German Government that any inlerleiencc ly 
it with the rights and interests of Poland in Uan/ig won c < 

considered an act of aggression. • i i 

The audacity of this answer provided the l iihicr ’ 
required pretext for declaring his patience exhaii'-ted, aiic loin 
this time forward a stream of accusations of Polisli alrocmes 
towards German subjects poured from tlie press of the cn 1, 
and the charges were repeated in even more exaggeiatcc ter ms 
by Hitler himself. German military prci)araiions reached a 
state of complete readiness for war, and, about 20 ^ 

^n ominous concentration of force began to ajipio.K i tu 
Polish frontiers. The crisis was at once generally ret oginztt to 
be acute, and the danger became even more pressing \n h ri, inno 
days later, the Russo-German agreement was 
imminent. On 23 August the Danzig Senate still IuiUht 
exacerbated the situation by a decree appointing Gauleiter 

Porster the head of the State in Danzig. 

On 22 August Mr Chamberlain made a desperate c ort o 
appeal to Herr Hiller through the medium of a personal Icuer, 
proposing a relaxation of tension to render possible the resump- 
tion of peaceful negotiations between Poland and C.eniumy, o 
this the Fuhrer returned an uncompromising r<ply, rr pe.itmg 
bis accusations of Polish atrocities and declaring t at ic 
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question of the Corridor and of Danzig must and shall be 
solved’. President Roosevelt also intervened with a note to the 
King of Italy, appealing for his mediation, and with com- 
munications to Herr Hitler and the President of Poland, urging 
an attempt to solve tiaeir differences by peaceful methods. 
Appeals to the same effect were broadcast by the Pope, and 
by the King of the Belgians in tlic name of the ‘Oslo’ group 
of Powers, and correspondence on similar lines also passed 
between M. Daladier and the German Chancellor. 

On 25 August Herr Hitler made a curiously characteristic 
attempt to isolate his intended victim, in a message delivered 
verbally to Sir Nevilc Henderson. Poland’s provocation he 
described as intolerable: he was determined to abolish these 
‘Macedonian conditions’ and to solve — in his own way the 
German-Polish problem, that of Danzig and tlie Corridor. 
But, as ‘a man of great decisions’, he was ready to make an offer 
to Great Britain, after the solution of these questions. He would 
pledge himself personally to the continuance of the British 
Empire, and even guarantee it German assistance should this 
be necessary. He was also prepared, after agreements to this 
effect had been concluded, to ‘accept a reasonable limitation 
of armaments’, and he declared that he was disinterested in the 
frontiers of Western Europe. The conditions for this transaction 
were to be tlie continuance of Germany’s association \vitli 
Italy, and the satisfaction, by peaceful methods, of ‘limited’ 
colonial demands. A point in the communication now per- 
haps of special interest is its expression of ‘the irrevocable 
determination of Germany never again to enter into conflict 
with Russia’. 

This attemi^t to induce Great Britain to break her solemn 
engagements towards Poland was answered the same day, when 
the British guarantee ^vas emphasized by the conclusion of a 
Ibrmal Anglo-Polish agreement for mutual assistance in case of 

aggression. 

bn 28 August the British Go\crnmcnt made a last effort to 
achieve a peaceful solution of the crisis. They proposed the 
initiation of direct discussions between Poland and Germany, 
with a view to a negotiated settlement, safeguarded by inter- 
national guarantees in which Great Britain was willing to 
participate. This proposal provided a crucial test of Herr 
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Hitler’s real intentions. If a just settlement of the differences 
between Germany and Poland was all that he desired, he could 
have no objection to adopting the course proposed. If, on the 
other hand, the present crisis was merely engineered as a pre- 
text for immediate and general war, by rejecting the offer e 

would expose his want of sincerity. 

Faced by this dilemma the German Chancellor took t e 
course of purporting to accept, under conditions which ^sure 
that the suggestion could never be put into practice. On the 
evening of 29 August a reply was handed to Sir Nc\ ile en er 
son in Berlin, requiring the dispatch from \\ar:>aw, by tic 
following evening, of a Polish emissary with full powers to 
accept proposals which the German Government would m the 
meantime formulate. These proposals would thus not c i c 
subject of discussion or modification, and they were m fact never 
presented to the Polish Government; what was in form the 
acceptance of a proposal for a negotiated solution was t lus 

converted into an ultimatum with a time-limit. 

To this travesty of the British suggestion Lord llalilax rep ic 
on the 30th that he could not advise the Polish Go\ ernmcnt to 
comply with the procedure indicated, which wms w 10 > un 
reasonable. The British Government, however, urged norma^ 
contact on both sides, and received from Poland an acccpt.mce 
of the principle of direct discussion. But when tic iitisi 
Ambassador approached Herr von Ribbeiuroi> with ilic same 
suggestion at midnight on the 30th, his reply was to read at op 
speed’ the terms proposed by Germany, and to u use 
a copy of the text, on the ground that the time hxec 01 1 

arrival of the Polish plenipotentiary had aheat > ixjnot . 
spite of this, the Polish Ambassador in Beilin was mstaKicc 
establish contact, and carried out his insiiuetions at .30 | 
on the 31st, but his efforts were unavailing, and “ 

* September, without any preliminary declaiation <1 'wii, 
German forces began their invasion ol Poland. 

Even under these circumstances, the pailieipation o ■ 
Britain and France, in accordance with their o 
delayed for two days more, in response to ‘‘i* 
mtervention by Signor Mussolini. Poland's 
naturally insisted on a withdrawal of the invading ‘ 

oondition of any further delay, and at 1 1 on 3 ep ^ 
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a Britisli ultimatum insisting upon such withdraw^ having 
expired without reply, this country was declared to be at war 
with Germany, while France followed her example by the same 
evening, and the period of peace which this history has attempted 

to cover thus came to an end. 



XXVII 


EPILOGUE 

Causes of Failure 

A S I finish the revision of a work which has hitherto con- 
tinued to express, substantially, the vie^^’polnt of some 
sixteen years ago, I feel that a painstaking 
probably still be able to find vestiges of opinions and hopes 
which experience has modified or destroyed. c spiri m 
which I wrote in 1934 cannot be altogether o 
these pages by any amount of verbal correction. c i\ 
learn; the study of history would be a barren occupation if 1 
had no lessons to impart for our future guidance, and mistakes 
of judgement are peculiarly inevitable when, as in this instan 
the events recorded in the later chapters were still hidden in an 
inscrutable future when the earlier pages were pnn e 
seems, therefore, appropriate to make 
elusion, to draw a moral from the record “f “'P 

tion which has here been attempted. My person.! ^ 
bound to be both subjective and incomplete, but it maV 
the less serve, in a modest way, to stimulate that process o 
hard and realistic thinking which t.ur critical situation most 

urgently demands. , , . 

Looked at broadly, the histor>^ covered by die pre en 

volume is that of an unsuccessful attempt, mac c > c - * 

impressive majority of the peoples of t ic civi izcc ’ 

eliminate war from international relations 

disputed that this objective was— and indee si s ‘ . 

with the wishes and sympathies of an overwhelming prepom er 
ance of the human race. Wc liavc seen how, niott lan 
years ago, there was an ‘almost universal repudiaticm ot r ‘is 
an instrument of policy’ (p- .83)- Yettlicpassageofano 1 1 U^n 

years was sufficient to sec the commencement of a world war 
even more calamitous than its predecessor, anc t ic , 

avoid such a catastrophe had ended in appaicnt y *^omp 
disastrous failure. The main problem for us a nius c 
cover what went wrong,-how it was that the liopcs and aims 
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of the vast majority of mankind could be ruined by the actions 
of comparatively few. Are we to accept the humiliating con- 
clusion that the task attempted was beyond human power? 

Withdrawal of the United States 

Some of the contributory impediments to the successful 
solution of the problem are obvious and generally appreciated. 
Chief of these was the repudiation by the United States of a 
settlement of which their President was the principal architect. 
It cannot be denied that this defection was a most serious hind- 
rance to tlie effective application of the machinery devised for 
the maintenance of peace. The League of Nations was deprived, 
almost at birth, of a large proportion of the military and econ- 
omic power on which its authority ultimately depended. This 
deprivation, however, w'as not and cannot be regarded as 
necessarily fatal to the working of the system. There was no 
fear that American power and influence might be used to aug- 
ment the resources of potential violators of the Covenant. The 
prev alent view at the time was that expressed by a writer in the 
History of the Peace Conference (vol. vi, pp. 525-6}, that ‘the fifty- 
one nations, including as they do four of the Great Powers, 
with a fifth as at worst a benevolent neutral, control such an 
enormous proportion of the world’s resources that their ability 
to enforce any jioHcy upon which they are agreed and prepared 
to act will hardly be disputed’. More unfortunate, perhaps, was 
the resultant abrogation of the Anglo-American guarantee to 
France, on the strength of which she had been reluctantly per- 
suaded to abandon her demand for the removal of the west 
bank of tiic Rhine from German control. The breakdown of 
this ari angcmcnt inevitably created a feeling of insecurity, for 
wliich the French endeavoured to compensate by the pursuit of 
an independent policy of a highly provocative character, by 
which the whole subsequent development of European relations 
wa^ prejudiced. 


Infidelity to Undertakings 

Apart from these direct effects, the withdrawal of the United 
States undoubtedly helped to initiate one of the most disastrous 
features of Uic period— a really appalling disregard for the 
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sanctity of international obligations. An infant had been aban- 
doned on the doorstep of Europe whose every feature unmis- 
takably proclaimed its transatlantic paternity. It was left to 
the care of foster-parents who inevitably compared it rather 
unfavourably with the child which they considered themselves 
capable of producing. It is indeed possible to argue, on some 
of the lines suggested in the opening chapter of this work, that 
their misgivings were justified. None the less, they had willingly 
undertaken the responsibilities of adoption, and were under a 
binding pledge to do their duty by the waif, in loco parentis, to 
the best of their ability. To drop the metaphor,— it may well 
be disputed whether certain of the obligations of the Covenant 
were wise or unwise, but they certainly remained obligations 
by which the whole membership of the League was solemnly 
bound. In the absence, however, of the author of these pro- 
visions, the case went by default, and while the obligations in 
respect of them were never expressly repudiated they vverc 
taeitly ignored. There is irony in the reflexion lliat the crucia 
obstacle to the acceptance of the Covenant by the Unite 

States was the guarantee ineluded in Article 10, V'hich rcsi ent 

Wilson regarded as the keystone of the whole sirucluic. mcrica 
need not have worried; as early as 1923 

letter. The provisions of Article 16 were almost as completely 
and generally evaded. The point here is not whether, as policy, 
these evasions were right or wrong, but they certainly proiimtcc 
an attitude of mind which soon learnt to treat all intcmalional 
agreements with equal laxity* International good fait i, in ac , 
fell to so low a level that there remained no expectation l ui 
^^'S^gements would be honoured il the circumstances o t 
niomcnt rendered their fulfilment ineonveiiicnt- In sue 1 con 
ditions, aggression cannot be kept in check by the emu usion 
of defensive treaties or by the warnings of statesmen, the wiong 
doer will simply estimate his chances of impunity tnim liie 
general facts of the situation, and may readily decide that us 
chances of ‘getting away with it’ are favourable. 

The dictum of Hobbes— that we arc in the condition o war 
'vhen men do not observe their covenants— has a i(.u > cy 
quoted (p. 261); if this is accepted, we have nut lar to 
a prime cause of the failure to maintain peace. Duimg ii 
period under consideration, there arc few nations against whom 
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a charge of infidelity to their solemn undertakings cannot be 
substantiated. 

The increased influence of public opinion in modem demo- 
cracies must bear some of the responsibility for this fatal develop- 
ment. In old days, when treaties represented the promises of 
individual monarchs or aristocratic oligarchies, their repudia- 
tion carried a personal stigma, the fear of which created a sub- 
stantial guarantee of their probable fulfilment. In a modern 
democracy, the responsibility is diffused almost to vanishing 
point; no individual feels that his personal honour is engaged, 
if a pledge is broken, the blame does not apparently lie with 
him. A duty nevertheless rests upon the public to react strongly 
and certainly against any lowering of international standards 
on the part of its Ministers; at present there is no consistency; 
the storm raised by the Hoarc-Laval proposals contrasts with 
the approval generally bestowed at the time on the transactions 
of Munich. If the spectre of war is to be exorcised, the first 
desideratum is a recovei*y of a standard of international moral- 
ity at least sufficient to encourage a general expectation that 
undertakings will be honoured. 

The Handicap of Pacifism 

A further source of weakness in the diplomacy of the peace- 
loving Powers lay, paradoxically enough, in the discredit 
which had now become attached to the use of force as an 
instrument of policy. There can be no doubt that the dis- 
couragement of aggression was, as a rule, a far simpler task in 
the days when ‘an unfriendly act’, even of a preliminary char- 
acter, was liable to involve an immediate prospect of war, 
when the threat ‘we will fight if you do it’ was a normal 
diplomatic card to play. Confronted by a world which stig- 
matized war as a crime, the aggressor could proceed with the 
early stages of his plans with a comfortable sense of certainty 
that his opponents would not proceed to extremities. 

One of the points most likely to perplex future historians is 
the way in which German military power was developed in the 
course of a few years, practically from zero, by successive stages, 
none of which were interfered with by nations obWously pos- 
sessing the power to do so. In tlie days when war was generally 
accepted as a legitimate if extreme instrument of policy, it 
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would probably Have been impossible for any State to defy 
obviously superior power by such actions as the repudiation of 
the disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty in 1935, or the 
reoccupation of the demilitarized Rhineland in 1936. Any such 
attempt, at a date prior to 1914, would almost inevitably have 
been met with a peremptory demand for its abandonment, 
followed, in case of recalcitrance, by a use of force which could 
hardly in the circumstances have amounted to much more than 
a police operation, which the trans^essor was not in a position 
to resist. As recently as the Agadir crisis of 1911, it proved 
possible to nip a serious incipient crisis in the bud by a mere 
hint, in a speech by Mr Lloyd George, that peace, at a certain 
price, ‘would be a humiliation intolerable for a great country 
like ours to endure’ A Such methods, or the expedient frequently 
resorted to in the past of a naval or militar>' demonstration, had 
now been rendered far more difficult to adopt, by the disrepute 
attaching in the public mind to the use of force in international 
negotiation. The support of public opinion, always an import- 
ant consideration in a democracy, was more than ever essentia 
in an age when war was no longer the business of pro cssiona 
soldiers, but something with which evcr>' man, woman, and 
child in a nation was intimately concerned. But a populace 
educated to regard war as a crime, while it had dcvclopc an 
almost embarrassing interest in international allairs, ten e to 
be strangely blind to their strategic aspects, wliich would, ol 
course, have been irrelevant in the warlcss world of its wis 1- 
ful thinking. Actually, in each successive stage ol Hitler s pro- 
gress, the strategic considerations were the vital ones. t icse 
were ignored, a public afflicted— like Ibsen’s Masier-Builder 
with a conscience lacking in ‘robustness , and dispo>e to 
critical of the supposed iniquities ol the peace settU ment, saw 
a certain amount of justice in the German claims. »>, 

^ked, should not Germans station their own troops m lei 
own territory? Why should they submit to a permanent in eri 
ority of armament to neighbours who had not t , 

disarmed? Was not an Austro-Gcnnan Anschluss a g . 
application of the right of self-determination? '^'7 

Sudeten Germans be subjected to Czech sovereignty. Un 

* Grey of Fallodon (lit Vutoum). Twenlyl-m Ttan. London, Iloddcr St 

Stoughton, 1925, vol. i, p. 225. 
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assumption of perpetual peace and an effective League of 
Nations, such questions might well have been difficult to deal 
with; the true answer in each case lay in the strategic implica- 
tions, and these were not immediately apparent to a people 
trained by a sedulous propaganda to regard the maxim Si vis 
paccm para bellum not merely as a paradox but as an almost 
blasphemous falsehood. 

Attitude to Disarmament 

The attitude of mind which rejected this maxim was also 
responsible for the importance attached, both in the Peace 
Treaties and subsequently, to the question of disarmament. 
The prevalent opinion on this subject was an instance of a 
dangerous and fallacious generalization from the special experi- 
ence of the First World War. In the circumstances of 1914, 
there was something to be said for the view— enshrined in 
Article 8 of the Covenant — that armaments in themselves are 
a danger to peace. \Vhen two Great Powers, or groups of 
Powers, engage in a competition in armaments, each step taken 
by one side tends to arouse the fear, resentment, and suspicion 
of the other, defensive moves are interpreted as offensive, and 
a vicious circle is thus created which increases the dangerous 
tension. As the burden grows heavier, there may come a point 
when the risk of being passed in the race may tempt a nation 
to try conclusions while success in war is still considered prob- 
able. Yet even in such a case the competition originates in a 
pre-existing state of tension, of which the armaments are a 
symptom rather than a cause. Moreover, the temptation to 
strike before it is too late is not induced by the growth of arma- 
ments alone, but by any prospect of a diminution in relative 
power. It may be questioned whether the Central Po\vcrs 
would have embarked on war in 1914 manifest 

signs of decay in the strength of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Similarly, the fear and suspicion aroused by increases in arma- 
ments arc stimulated to an even greater degree by other steps, 
such as the formation of a new alliance or entente, which the 
advocates of disarmament rarely object to, and which were 
recognized as legitimate throughout the inter-war period. 

But quite dili'erent considerations arise when, as in the 
circumstances in which the Disarmament Conference was pre- 
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pared, the armed strength of one Power is plainly not directed 
against another. A nation whicli docs not fear aggression from 
a neighbour is usually quite unperturbed by the state of the 
latter’s armed forces. Normally, the growth of armaments is 
merely an indication of an infiamed international situation; to 
seek a remedy in a general reduction of forces is like breaking a 
thermometer with the object of curing a fever. Granted com- 
plete confidence in a system of collective security, every nation 
not actively contemplating aggression would automatically 
comply with the first requirement of Article 8, ‘reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety’. Its reluctance to do so arises merely from a lack of faith 
in the security offered. The governments of modern demo- 
cracies especially, faced with a popular demand for increasingly 
heavy expenditure on measures of social amelioration, are all 
too ready to lend an ear to arguments in favour of reducing the 
burden of their armed forces. But when the second criterion 
of the Article in the Covenant— enforcement by common action 
of international obligations — is shirked or ignored, as it mani- 
festly was by most of the membership of the League, ‘the lowe>t 
point consistent with national safety’ inevitably comes to mean 
a point where each nation is stronger than every potential 
opponent, a situation which creates an obvious rcductio ad 
absurdum. Hcncc, as has already been suggested (p. 34G), the 
attempt to achieve the mathematically impossible was at best 
a waste of time and energy, but actually the cITccis of these 
long and hopeless negotiations were positively harmful. 

In the first place, negotiations for disarmament on a com- 
petitive basis create precisely the same situation as any other 
competition in armaments. Suspicions arc aroused, as nation 
A aslcs why nation B is so obstinate in its efforts to retain 
an existing advantage. International friction is stimulated. 
Secondly, the attempt led precisely those nations which were 
most genuinely peace-loving — notably our own country — to 
seek to promote the cause of disarmament by unilateral 
example, based on an over-sanguine estimate of the prospects 
of peace. As lias been pointed out (p. 346), when the Dis- 
armament Conference started in 1932 the outlook was already 
so clouded as to call for increased defensive precautions, but 
such nations were deterred from taking them by fear of the effect 
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of such steps on the policy to which they were at that time 
committed. The most serious effect, however, was that which 
was produced on public opinion. Taught to identify the cause 
of disarmament with that of peace, and disposed in any case to 
fear a deflexion of expenditure from ‘butter’ to ‘guns’, i.e. from 
social amenities to national defence, a democratic electorate 
grew so opposed to the least hint of rearmament that when this 
policy became urgently necessary, a British Prime Minister was 
deterred from advocating it by the fear of losing an election.' 
Such an attitude, however reprehensible and open to the 
imputation of moral cowardice, was the logical result of many 
years of intense disarmament propaganda. In the speeches and 
writings of leftward polidcians especially, any demand for a 
standard of armament on which the deterrence of aggression 
really depended was represented as a betrayal of the League, 
and its supporters denounced as unprincipled war-mongers. 
Looking back, we may now question whether the best possible 
guarantee of peace in these troubled years might not have been 
found in a resolute determination by the victor Powers to 
retain a vast preponderance of armed force. 

Fallacious Generalizations from the First World War 

The inherent defects of the system designed at the Peace 
Conference, I suggest, may, as in the attitude to disarmament, 
for the most part be traced to the operation of a single factor, — 
the extraordinary impact of the First World War upon con- 
temporary thought. In the opening chapter of this book, 
attention has been called to the influence of this unprecedented 
and world-shaking event in revolutionizing tlie general atti- 
tude to war as an institution. The lesson was no doubt a 
salutary one, but at the same time the shock of this terrific 
experience had the disadvantage that it seems to have rendered 
the world incapable of thinking out the problem except in 
terms of that experience. The special and more or less acci- 
dental circumstances of 1914 appear to have been so indelibly 

‘ Mr (subsequently Lord) Baldvi-in, House of Commons, I2 November 1936: 
‘Supposing I had gone to the country’ and said that Germany was rearming and 
that ^^•c must rearm, docs anybody tWnk tliat this pacific democracy would have 
rallied to that cr>' at that moment? I carmot think of anything Uiat would have 
made the loss of the election from my point of view more certain’. Mr Baldwin 
himself described this admission as ‘appalling frankness’. 
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impressed on the minds of those responsible for the League 
system that the conditions of future recourse to war were 
assumed to be identical. 

Everyone tended to think too narrowly in terms of that 
unique experience and of that alone. To illustrate this point, 
we may recall the special conditions under which the war of 
1914 began. The development of the crisis was sudden. Its 
immediate cause was an unpredictable incident the assassina- 
tion of an Austrian archduke by a Serbian nationalist. It 
appeared to contemporary statesmen that the outrage had 
produced a hasty and ill-considered reaction on the part ot 
Austria, which opportunity for mature reflexion would have 

avoided. Hence the stress laid on a ‘cooling-off period and the 

delay associated with international conference. The notion of 
deliberate aggression, long planned and slowly prepared, such 
as that which culminated in the Second World War, seems 
hardly to have occurred to anyone. Yet in fact war, on die 
scale which alone constitutes a general threat to world-stability, 
must normally call for years of preparation, and the immediate 
occasion is a mere pretext, which can easily be provided about 
the date previously determined by the aggressor. 

On a rather longer view, the first war might be regarded as 
the fruit of that ‘trouble in the Balkans’ which had long been a 
proverbial preoccupation of European diplomacy. Lookc at 
superficially, this trouble was due to the presence in diat region 
of a number of turbulent and insuflicienily civilized small 
nations. Hence the view, expressed in Mr Lloyd George s 
memorandum quoted on page 61, that the main pro cm \%as 
to control the pugnacity of minor States, and to stamp out 
sparks of war which might otherwise spread disastrously. 1 ct, 
on a more searching analysis, it is clear that the Balkan anger 
really arose from the rivalries of the Great Powers m iliat 
region, which rendered probable their intervention in squabbles 
which in other circumstances and in other parts of tiie wor 
they could have ignored. In most regions of the world, the 
clashes between small Powers constitute no danger to t ic 
general peace, and can be most cffeclively dca t wit i y 

the old expedient of isolating the conflict. 

This preoccupation with a conception of war as a su cn 
explosion resulting from hot temper provoked by some more 
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or less fortuitous incident made the machinery of the League 
strangely inappropriate to deal with cases of planned and 
deliberate aggression. In such cases, the aggressor, ex hypo- 
thesis is prepared to violate the Covenant at the moment which 
suits him. The dilatory procedure of Article 15 need not delay 
him for an instant. It is all to his advantage to keep discussion 
and negotiation in progress until the pre-determined hour for 
his blow. If he has any case at all, he may even, as at Munich, 
obtain his object without fighting. However plain his intention, 
until, in the rigid formula of Article 16, he ‘resorts to war’, he 
is immune from the risk of any kind of forcible interference. 
Even after the first shots are fired, he may be able to play for 
time with a plea that his conduct does not amount to actual 
warfare. His prospective victim, on the other hand, cannot 
transfer the choice of time and occasion to himself without 
plainly violating the Covenant. If he forestalls the attack at a 
moment more favourable to himself, he will probably be con- 
demned as an aggressor. He must submit his case to the arbitra- 
ment of judges possibly more intent on the maintenance of 
peace then the administration of ideal justice. 

Prevention better than Cure 

It followed, moreover, from the same conception of war as a 
sudden explosion of temper which could be allayed by the 
dilatory methods of international conference, so that the ulti- 
mate sanctions of tlie Covenant were not available till the 
actual outbreak of war, that a far greater preponderance ol 
Ibrce was necessary than would othenvise have been sufficient. 
In fact, as wc shall see as wc proceed, the apparent superiority 
of the force theoretically at the disposal of the League was 
some\\hat illusoiy', yet it is probable that a League which 
rclaincd anything like its original prestige, and whose members 
showed a conscientious determination to fulfil their obligations, 
would have given pause to the boldest and strongest aggressor, 
if the problem had been one of prevention and not merely of 
cure. For the former task, no great preponderance is necessary. 
While the choice of time and occasion remains in its hands, no 
nation is likely to resort to war while success, in its own estima- 
tion, is a matter of doubt. The question asked at this stage is 
not ‘am I hopelessly weaker’ but ‘am I certainly stronger than 
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any combination I may possibly have to face? The power of 
the League, whether real or imaginar>', would probably have 
been adequate as a deterrent, if the nation contemplating 
aggression had had reason to fear it in the earlier stages of its 
plans. The risk of forcible intervention should have been a 
factor in the aggressor’s calculations from the cmbr >’0 stage of 
his preparations. As it was, the rigid criterion ‘resort to war 
left him nothing to fear till they were complete. On the other 
hand, to stop a war which had already begun require a rca 
and substantial superiority of force, used in a way uhic i cou 
not be differentiated from precisely that type of warfare which 
it was the essential function of the system to eliminate, t was, 
in fact, a serious defect of that system that the element o power 
was reserved till too late a stage. 


Illusory Strength of the League 

The coercive machinery of the League wms also much lesi 
adequate to its formidable task than was at the time supposcc . 
Nearly sixty nations w'cre solemnly pledged to support t ic 
Covenant. It was no doubt realized from tlic irst i lat tic* 
contribution of a large proportion of this imposing aria> o 
States could only be of an economic character. Itowever clear 
it might be to all thoughtful persons that ‘the effectua cn oict 
ment of all sanctions against a Great Powci muNl, m t ic ast 
resort, depend upon the will and the power to enip o\ mt i ai\ 
forcc’.i Yet, when all allow-ances were made, it stiff appeared 
to most people that, granted tlic will, the powei was moic t lan 
sufficient. Hie obvious fact that from an e.ul> st.jge i le 
was conspicuously lacking was generally aiiribuied i«) 
of the spirit of international co-operation; the f..rce availame 
nevertheless appeared too overwhelming to be cha lenged. 

But one of the most striking lessons inculcated )) i lo 

World War is the negligible capacity for resistance possessed y 
any States below the rank of a Great Power, in opposition o a 
nation in the higher category. So long «as war w as i loug it o ui 
terms of iqia-id, where a lew hundred y.uds til giounc weit 
ilowly gained at a bloody cost, in spite of great supeiioiil) on 
the side of the attacker, it was fell that a compaialivc y wca 

* Inlernalionai Sanctions: a llepotl by a Ciou/i of Mcrnbcn o/llu Jiojal Inslilu J 

national AJJairs, p. 1 15. 
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force, suitably entrenched, could probably delay an aggressor 
long enough to permit of reinforcement. The ‘blitzkrieg’ has 
now taught us a very different lesson, which — it is safe to say ■ 
was hardly anywhere appreciated before 1940. It is now clear 
that a first-class Power can knock out little nations, one after 
the other, almost as quickly and easily as a grown man might 
dispose of a number of children. Poland, for example, a country 
of large extent, with impressive natural resources, possessed of 
a population of the highest fighting capacity not greatly 
inferior in numbers to that of France or Italy (34 millions as 
compared with 42), collapsed in a single month before the on- 
slaught of Germany. In this instance, moreover, the aggressor 
could not claim the advantage of surprise. Holland capitulated 
in five days (10 to 15 May), Belgium, invaded simultaneously, 
was defeated by 27 May. Greece, with British assistance, made 
a better showing in opposition to Italy, but when invaded by 
Germany on 6 April 1941, admitted her incapacity to resist 
further in fifteen days, and was finally occupied before the end 
of the month; Yugoslavia, attacked at the same time, was 
almost immediately brushed aside, apart from the action of 
guerillas. Except for the few countries which were permitted 
to remain neutral, the whole European continent had lost its 
independence by the middle of 194L in spite of Germany s 
simultaneous preoccupation with the main struggle. The moral 
of all this seems to be that, against the aggression of a first-class 
Power, only the opposition of other Great Powers need be taken 
into serious consideration. 

Once this is realized, a glaring defect in the power of the 
League is at once apparent. As planned, this organization 
included at the outset five Great Powers, but this number was 
at once reduced to four by the defection of the United States. 
Tlierc remained Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, of 
whom the two last were destined to rank among the most flag- 
rant violators of the Covenant. The validity of Italy’s claim to 
first-class status is, moreover, open to question. Outside the 
League were the United States, the Soviet Union — during most 
of the intcr-w’ar period an outspoken opponent of the Covenant, 
— and the arch-aggressor, Germany. Fear of the last-named 
brought the Soviet Union into the League in 1934, by which 
time Germany, admitted in 1926, had resigned her member- 
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ship, but the genuineness or permanence of Russian adherence 
to the principles of the Covenant is rendered doubtful not only 
by the previous attitude of the Soviet Government, but by the 
pact with Germany in August 1939, participation in the dis- 
memberment of Poland, and the flagrant act of aggression 
against Finland which led to the expulsion of the U.S.S.R. from 
the League in December. It should be clear from the above that 
‘collective security’ against the aggression of a Great Po\vcr, in 
which consisted the only real danger to general peace, amounted 
in substance to little more than the strength of an Anglo-French 
alliance. No doubt, since this defect was at the time imperfectly 
realized, there existed also for some time the deterrent effect of 
the apparent strength of the League, but this was soon impaiiTd 
by the obvious and growing reluctance of its membership as a 
whole to fulfil their plighted obligations. Strong leadership by 
the real possessors of military power was urgently needed. 

The provision of this leadership was impeded by the fact that 
France and Britain entertained widely divergent conceptions 
of the proper function of the League, neither of which %\as 
wholly satisfactory. Each saw in this institution an instrument 
for the pursuit of its traditional national policy. 1' ranee leant, 
indeed, to the coercive side, but to her the League w.is simply a 
wide system of alliance for her own protection against tlie 
menaceofa reviving Germany. Tliissafcguardshesoughl 
force by resort to other alliances of a more traditional chaiac ter , 
and she was disposed to turn a very blind eye to breaches of the 
peace by any of her friends or proteges (Poland m the earlier 
stages; Italy in 1935). Outside this narrow function ol the 
League as an anti-German alliance, and c.spcci.illy out'.ic c l ic 
confines of Europe, France was plainly ami almost adimlteclly 

uninterested. The British view had, perliaps V>, 

merit of greater universality, since the interests of Great Britain 
were of a much more world-wide character, l)ut she maint.imcc 
her traditional dislike of automatic and far-reaching coinmit- 
ment to military action, and valued the Govenant y* 

the opportunities which it afforded for the so uik'U o m ci 
national problems by conference and negotiation, lar as 
possible, Great Britain sought to limit her coercive o 
to the protection of her time-honoured interests tlic satc- 
guarding of the Channel ports and opposition to the domination 
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of the neighbouring Continent by any single Power. While 
whole-heartedly anxious to preserve peace by every' other 
means, it was for these national interests only that she was 
plainly prepared to resort to force. In these circumstances a 
situation which depended so much on the collaboration of these 
two Powers was beset with peculiar difficulty. 

Failure to Discriminate Between Types of War 

It follows as a corollary from the negligible military strength 
of all but the few Powers of really first-class status that it is 
from such Powers alone that threats to the general peace are 
to be feared. In fact, a conflict on the scale of that which, 
between 1914 and 1918, had revolutionized the general attitude 
to war as an institution, can only be conducted by States with 
the very highest military and industrial potential. Even today, 
however, it does not seem to have been grasped that the real 
problem confronting the world is the elimination of such war 
as is a universal catastrophe, and that this means concentrating 
on the aggressive tendencies of Great Powers alone. If these 
could be controlled, the petty clashes of small nations would not 
greatly matter — the situation would not differ materially from 
that in which wars were generally tolerated down to 1914. 
Conversely, no collective peace system can be really effective 
which leaves— as the United Nations Charter appears to do — 
the Great Powers in the position of ‘chartered libertines’. This 
lack of discrimination between different types of war was per- 
haps the most striking respect in which the unique experience 
of the First World ^Var misled the architects of the Covenant. 

A system of collective security, like a system of alliance, 
necessarily rests, on ultimate analysis, on a coincidence of 
national interests. Rightly or wrongly, we have not reached a 
stage of civilization when nations will face the risks, exertions, 
and sacrifices demanded of them from a purely moral desire to 
prevent or punish any acticni, however criminal, by which they 
do not deem themselves alfectcd. The designers of the Coven- 
ant saw such a common interest in the task of preventing a 
repetition of the experience from which the world had just 
emerged. And indeed to abolish such wars was clearly a well- 
nigh universal interest, since their injurious elfccts are so exten- 
sive as to be practically world-wide. It was overlooked, how- 
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ever, that this t>'pe of war was a unique example in human 
history, and was still likely to be the exception rather than the 
rule. To wage it, as has already been pointed out, was in fact 
within the capacity of only a very few of the greatest Powers. 
Ignoring thi s point, the Covenant drew no distinction between 
fundamentally different types of war. By Article XI, ‘any war 
was declared ‘a matter of concern to the whole League’, and 
the method devised in the last resort for dealing with it de- 
pended in fact on the general acceptance of this highly disputable 
proposition. It involved an obligation, in case arising, by tlie 
entire membership of the League to participate in military 
action, or at least to impose a drastic boycott which entailed 
a risk of forcible reprisals. But in many, perhaps in most, 
wars, no common interest to intervene was perceptible. Wat's 
between belligerents with any but the highest military and 
industrial potential were still incapable of producing the world- 
shaking results ^\’hich had shocked the conscience of mankind. 
In relation to them, the prc-1914 attitude to war was still ten- 
able, and was in fact subsconsciously prevalent. Hitherto, the 
principle applied to such minor and local outbreaks in the 
interests of general peace had been to isolate the struggle and 
to ensure that the Great Powers should abstain from extending 
its scope by participation. The policy most conducive to 
general tranquillity had been held to be the exact opposite of 
that voiced in Article XL It consisted in persuading the 
States not directly involved that this was not their concern. In 
my opinion, this alternative policy of isolation and non-inter- 
vention should still have been retained, and frankly applied, 
in such cases. For the new method which it was now proposed 
to apply involved in effect the conversion of a local and re- 
latively unimportant contest into precisely the type of war 
which it was the real object of the Covenant to prevent a 
world war in which all the Great Powers in the League must 
participate. When this issue was presented in a concrete form, 
the common sense of the community revolted. But the conse- 
quent breakdown of the League’s machinery in face of a senes 
of practical tests contributed more than anything else to dcstro) - 
ing the prestige on which depended its efficacy as a deterrent 
of war. If, while that prestige was still high, the first challenge 
had come from a situation involving a risk of the type ol war 

LL 
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which alone had inspired the system, the response — and the 
result — might well have been different. Principle, in fact, here 
as in other features of the peace settlement, was too rigidly 
applied and pressed to unreasonable lengths, and the system 
might well have been more effective if it had been more elastic. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that such a discretionary power 
as is here suggested might provide too ready an excuse for 
evading the obligation to apply the ultimate sanction of com- 
bined force, even in a case where this was the appropriate 
remedy, and also that it would not always be easy to judge in 
which category of warfare a particular case actually lay. There 
is, no doubt, some force in these objections; probably no system 
could be made absolutely watertight. To the first point, how- 
ever, it may be replied that where the war which threatens is 
in the 1914 or 1939 class, the existence of a common interest in 
its suppression should be clear to all, and that, provided the 
right had existed to bring the available force into play at the 
preventive stage, when the danger first became apparent, 
instead of waiting for the moment of ‘resort to war’, the 
members of the League would have been more ^viIling to fulfil 
their international obligations. As to the second point, it 
would in most cases be easily within the capacity of such a 
body as the League Council to determine in which category a 
gi\ cn breach of the peace, whether threatened or actual, really 
lay. The real danger of a world conflagration, which there is a 
common interest to prevent, is for the most part confined to 
the Continent of Europe, and can, as already argued, only arise 
from tlie aggressive intentions of a Great Power. There are of 
course borderline cases, but most instances of resort to war lie 
definitely on one side or other of the line. A League constituted 
on more elastic principles might, no doubt, have been less 
attracti\ c to a multiplicity of little States who were the ‘con- 
sumers’ rather than the ‘producers’ of its illusoiy' guarantee of 
security, but its efficiency as a preventative of the catasti'ophe 
of world war would probably have been increased. 

The Federal Utopia 

The foregoing argument is frankly based on the assump- 
tion that a system of collective security rests on a coincidence 
of national interests. To many students of international rcla- 
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tions, however, this dependence on the will of separate sovereign 
nations is the vitiating factor of the whole situation. Federalism, 
they maintain, or some form of supreme international executive 
entrusted with forces of its own, is the true and only remedy. As 
a utopian theory, this view can be supported by almost irrefut- 
able arguments. But the practical applicability of the remedy 
really depends on the price which we are prepared to pay for 
peace. If mankind actually valued peace above all things, 
the problem could be simply solved on the lines of complete 
pacifism and non-resistance. But in fact, whatever it ma\ 
imagine, it does not. The whole world, with negligible excep- 
tions, makes a reservation in favour of national defence. What 
does this mean? It is important to recognize that the right thus 
reserved is essentially difl'crent from that of personal self- 
defence, such as the law accepts as a justification for the private 
use of violence. An individual using weapons with such a justi- 
fication is protecting his life, or at least his property. A nation 
engaged in national defence is doing nothing of the kind. The 
lives and indeed the property of its citizens are actually exposed 
to dangers which they would escape by complete and imme- 
diate capitulation. The individual members of a conquered 
State, even if its territor)' is annexed or occupied, are able as a 
rule to keep their lives and their possessions, though under 
alien sovereignly or control. When men fight in defence of 
their country, tlic thing dclended is in fact the right of the 
nation to a sovereignty independent of foreign interference. 
Experience, particularly that of the Second World War, sliows 
tliat the determination to preserve this right is among the 
strongest and most universal of human instincts. To saii.sfy this 
instinct, men will cheerfully sacrifuc their lives and piopcrty. 
They will face hopeless odds to rc.slst an invader, and when 
they are defeated and their territory occupied they will still 
liiec prison, torture, the gallows or the firing stjuad rather than 
submit to the rule of the conqueror. The comparative merits 
of that rule arc irrelevant. As Chcsicrlon has put it. 


I knew no harm of Bonaparte and plenty of the S(piiic, 

And for to figlu the Frenchmen I did not much desire; 

But I did Ijash llieir baggonets because they came arrayed 
To straighten out the crooki-d road an English drurik.ard made 
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Similarly, the aspirants to national self-determination are 
often ready to admit that the Government against which they 
are in revolt is superior to anything which they are likely to 
put in its place; they clamour, none the less, to be allowed to 
make their own mistakes without alien interference. The 
advocates, therefore, of any form of international super-State, 
or of a federation which can override the discretion of the 
individual nations composing it, may be right in saying that 
peace on these terms is obtainable, but the price demanded is 
the surrender of the very thing which mankind as a whole 
values still more highly. Men will give much for peace and 
security, but the one cause for which they are prepared to fight 
to the death is the sovereign independence of their country. 
Any system which ignores the force of nationalism is doomed 
to failure as surely as a man who tries to swim up the falls of 
Niagara. 


Problem oj Ideological Warfare 

But there is an even more cogent reason why the spirit of 
nationalism should not be dethroned, or discredited — in the 
severe language of Professor Toynbee — as ‘the arch-enemy of 
the human race’.^ The casting out of this devil, if devil it be, 
would open the door to other spirits no less certainly destructive 
of human liberty and justice. Recent experience has shown 
with ever-increasing clarity that the elimination of war would 
not by itself deliver mankind from the risk of conquest and 
tyranny. A new school of aggression has discovered a technique 
independent of guns and bombs by which to achieve its aims — 
the method of ideological warfare. In the defence against this 
new form of hostile penetration a vigorous spirit of national 
patriotism seems to be the most essential element. 

The phenomenon with which we arc here concerned has been 
one of the most striking developments of the period covered by 
this history. Until quite lately, the clumsy and sinister word 
'Ideology* was unfamiliar in its modern sense to English ears. 
The 1934 edition of the Concise Oxford Dictionary gets no 
nearer to its present meaning than ‘visionary speculation*. 
13 own to the close of the First World War, it was usually found 

'I'oynhcc, A. J. A Study oJ History, London, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal instiiuic of Iniemaiional AlTairs, 1934-9, vol, iv, p. 221. 
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easy for perfectly harmonious relations to e:dst between nations, 
quite irrespective of the theory or practice of government which 
they exemplified. Republics, limited monarchies and despotisms 
of all kinds lived in amity side by side and even concluded 
alliances; indeed, it was considered wrong to interfere with 
the internal politics of another country, even in revolution, 
unless it was held — in the words of Castlereagh — ‘to menace 
other States with a direct and imminent danger’, a criterion 
really identical with the traditional motive of national defence. 
The door was perhaps opened to the use of what is now known 
as ideological warfare by so sincere a democrat as President 
Wilson, when he insisted on the adoption of a particular theory 
of government as a condition of peace. The real invcntoi'S of 
this new technique, however, were the Russian Bolsheviks. In 
their hands, the policy pursued was strictly logical. The world 
conquest at which they aimed was at first genuinely in the 
realm of opinion. They were for tlie most part men in whom 
long periods of proscription and exile had destroyed almost 
every spark of national feeling. Since in all countries they and 
their supporters formed but an insignificant minority, they 
were necessarily hostile to democracy with its system of free 
majority voting. Their weapons had to be ideological rather 
than physical, their tactics the seizure of key-points by a hand- 
ful of sympathetic and suitably dc-nalionalized citizens of the 
country attacked. They were — and arc — adepts in apparently 
accepting for a time coalition with the leftward parties of a 
genuine democracy, with the ultimate intention of ruthlessly 
evicting such bedfellows and appn)prialing their power, as a 
young cuckoo ejects its fellow nestlings. 

Employed against a democracy, these methods could be 
extremely effective. The nation exposed to them was placed 
in the dilemma of cither being utterly defenceless or belying its 
fundamental tenets by the suppression of free speech and 
opinion. It was open to infiltration by disciplined and fanatical 
disciples of Marx and Moscow, ready to subordinate all 
national loyalty to the dictates of their alien teachers. Ityvas 
debarred from reprisals in kind, since in Russia, as in any 
totalitarian country, a rigid uniformity of political faith was 
imposed, and speech and opinion subject to an iron control. 
It was soon evident that similar methods could be made to 
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serve the ends of purely national aggrandizement. Fascists and 
Nazis, though ostensibly ultra-nationalistic, found no difficulty 
in adapting the Russian example. Though the rival move- 
ments to some extent neutralized one another, both depleted 
the ranks of democracy, as fear and hatred of one extreme 
drove fresh recruits into the arms of its opponents. The sup- 
porters of Communism responded with automatic docility to 
every turn of the helm, however sudden and inconsistent, in 
Russian policy. In almost all countries there also grew up 
Fascist nuclei, whose enthusiasm for their imported creed over- 
rode every consideration of national loyalty. Where democracy 
survived relatively unscathed, this was mainly due to the 
existence of a strong moderate opinion with a healthy tradi- 
tion of national patriotism. But the exacerbation of political 
antagonisms was inevitably injurious to a system of free govern- 
ment whose efficiency largely depends on the possibility of 
compromise and mutual toleration, and weakening to the 
nations so governed, through the dissolution of national solid- 
arity. ‘Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation.’ 

The effects of the new development were well exemplified in 
the Spanish civil war, itself an instance of the destructive clash 
of irreconcilable opinions. While the totalitarian States could 
freely use the territory of Spain for a dress-rehearsal of the 
coming world war, democratic policy W’as seriously paralysed 
by a cleavage of public sympathies, important sections of 
opinion espousing the cause of each side with an equally un- 
critical enthusiasm. Everyone was infected with some form of 
ideological bacillus. So much so that on llie outbreak of war 
in 1939 the real justification of British policy was never clearly 
stated. There can be little doubt that future historians, looking 
back dispassionately on tlie two great wars from which wc have 
recently emerged, will regard both of them as contests fought 
with the time-honoured motive of preventing the domination 
of Europe — and incidentally of the world — by a single Power. 
This motive has hitherto been the most consistent element in 
British foreign policy, and has been considered the most un- 
impeachable, indeed almost the only, reason justifying British 
intervention in a European war. But, in the prevailing atmo- 
sphere, this reason was never pleaded; in its place ideological 
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considerations of a far more questionable character were sub- 
stituted. We were fightings it was explained, for democracy, 
and for the overthrow of totalitarianism. These propositions 
will not stand impartial examination. There was no ideological 
colour whatever in the friendships sought by Mr Chamberlain 
when war appeared to him to be imminent. The Government 
of Poland was certainly not democratic; the Soviet Union, 
though apparently opposed to Hitler, was clearly the exponent 
of a rival totalitarianism. Turkey was still under an authori- 
tarian regime; Greece was subject to the dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Metaxas; Roumania, from February 1938, was virtually 
an autocratic monarchy. It is surely undeniable, too, that Nazi 
Germany, with which diplomatic relations persisted down to 
the act of aggression against Poland, and even slightly beyond 
it would have been left in peace but for its leader s bid for 
European domination. The equally totalitarian regime in 
Italy was left completely — and carefully undisturbed until 
Mussolini declared war in June 1940. In 1939, the intervention 
of the Western Allies was plainly and abundantly justified, not 
only as the fulfilment of a treaty obligation, but as resistance 
to an attempt at European domination which threatened the 
independence both of themselves and of the other nations of 
the continent. Nevertheless, it was found necessary to overlay 
this real reason with an ideological camouflage for which there 

was really much less to be said. 

These remarks may perhaps be considered a departure from 
the theme of this chapter— the reasons for the failure of the 
attempt to abolish war. But the crisis of democracy created by 
the new instrument of ideological warfare raises perhaps the 
most formidable problem with which the planners of true peace 
are confronted. If the elimination of armed force from inter- 
national relations were all, our outlook today might be a great 
deal more hopeful than it is. In spile of the apparent failure of 
the League of Nations, and of the criticisms whicii I have 
attempted to make of certain of its causes, we may, 1 think, 
agree that a gigantic stride has in fact been made towards the 
end which it had in view. Little more was really needed for 
success than a greater measure of elasticity and a broader and 
truer appreciation of the nature of the problem. Some of the 
defects have already been realized and amended, and wc may 
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even feel that, with all its faults, a more propitious combination 
of circumstances might have enabled the system to survive and 
to gather strength and experience for its own amendment. The 
experiment of 1 9 1 g came much nearer to success than some of us 
are disposed to recognize. 

At present the world sees more clearly than ever before the 
incompatibility of modern total war with the survival of 
civilization. All this is to the good; no Great Power in the 
world will today enter upon war with the light-hearted alacrity 
of earlier historical periods. But we cannot afford to lay aside 
our arms while to do so is to leave defenceless those principles 
of freedom and justice which the best of us value more highly 
than mere immunity from physical danger. Ideological dis- 
armament and the rediscovery of mutual tolerance are the 
ciying needs of the hour. Till this problem is solved, the motive 
behind our efforts for peace is basically nothing but fear, and 
a world which seeks peace with no higher motive than this is 
perhaps ripe for annihilation by the atomic bomb. 
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467-75; dbarmament policy, 347, 
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286-7; Four-Power Pact, 366, 367; 
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343. 357. 367. 37«-3. 383. 388, 392. 
393. 502; attitude to German re- 
armament, 354, 355, 401, 402: Great 
Britain, relations with, 184-6, 394; 
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276; Italy, relations with, 8g, 151, 
161-6, 171-2, 260, 344-5. 387. 
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Agreement, 400-2, 428, 492: bai^, 
239. 270, 455: budgets, 269: dis- 
armament, attitude to. 341, 34t^54. 
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354' 384. 389- Nationalist Party, 265, 
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counties concerned 
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